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OUTLINE 
OF LITERATURE 

PAST I 
I 

THE VALUE OF A CULTURAL BACKGROUND 

Dtjrinq the nineteenth century English visi- 
tors to the United States considered it theif 
duty to point out the crudities in American life- 
When they returned to England they pubKsheci 
their imi)ressions. Perhaps the most famous o^ 
these reflections were Mrs. Trollope’s Domestic' 
Manners of the Americam and Dickens’s Ameri‘ 
cam Notes;'- Both, writers were amazed at th^ 
American disregard of social traditions and th^ 
lack of culture among the politically prominen'fc 
and commercially successful leaders of the neW 
Kepublic. The egotism of the New World and th^ 
desire for prosperity seemed to them the out- 
standing characteristics of the citizens of the 
United States. In no measured terms they ridh 
culed this attitude of judging position by the 
amount of bluster a man made or his accumula' 
tion of material goods. 

Some years later Matthew Arnold, in his Dis' 
courses in America, endeavored to remedy this 
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OUTLINE OP LITERATURE ■ 

situation by preaching his doctrine of sweetness 
and light. He stressed the value of a knowledge 
. of the civilization of the past as the basis for a 
.‘.well-ordered life. A person who devotes his atten- 
tion exclusively to a single aim is likely to be- 
come narrow. Everyone should endeavor to in- 
crease his intelligence by giving his attention 
to every study which fosters the growth of the 
. ^intellect. Arnold urged his audiences “to know 
^;the best which has been thought and said in. 
'the world.” 

'Alatthew Arnold’s admonitions were soon for- 
gotten because of the great advance in natural 
prosperity at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. The registration in the coUeges in- 
creased greatly, but the students demanded a 
practical rather than a cultural education. They 
wished to learn how to make a ^ living. Many 
graduates of high schools debated whether, four 
years spent in gaining experience in. some' profit- 
able industry would not insure greater success 
than four years in college. The self-made indus- 
trial leader was held up as the example to be ’ 
foRowed. Financial importance meant success... 
Knowing how to earn a living was given prefer- 
ence to knowing how to live. 

This view of life has produced the Dodsworths 
and Tinkers of modem fiction. To-day American 
writers have succeeded Mrs. Trollope and 
Dickens in showing how exclusive attention to 
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CULTUiakL BACKGROUND 

tHe accumulation of •wealtli results in a narrow, 
restricted point of view. Wlien Dodsworth. and 
Tinlicr saw tke famous works of art in Europe, 
they judged them upon tke basis of tbeir mone-' 
tary value. When they listened to conversations 
on literature, music, and art, they were bewil- 
dered, for tbe names meant nothing to them. 
They could talk about the manufacture and mer- 
chandising of automobiles or buttons, but even itt' 
the realm of politics and current events they- 
were beyond their depth. In the business world 
of competition they lived and moved and had-' 
their being. Other worlds were entirely closed 
to them'. Sinclair Lewis and Booth Tarkington 
have given us exaggerated pictures of these 
plutocrats let loose in Europe; yet their char- 
acterizations are essentially accurate. The busi- 
ness man thinks he has no time for culture. It 
is enough if he fills his library with handsomely 
bound volumes of the classics, which he never 
opens. He has attained the semblance of culture 
^without the essence. 

At times, however, successful men who have 
been denied the benefits of a cultural background 
have realized the value of such a training. In 
his autobiography, My Memories of Eighty 
Years, Chauncey Depew wrote: 

“In connection with this I may add that, as 
it has been my lot in the pecviliar position which 
I have occupied for more than half a century as 
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OUTLINE OP LITERATURE : 

counsel and adviser for a great corporation and 
its creators and the many successful men of 
business wbo have surrounded them, I have 
learned to know how men who have been denied 
in their youth the opportunities for education 
feel when they are in possession of fortunes, and 
the world seems at their feet. Then they pain- 
fully recognize their limitations, then they know 
-their weaknesses, then they understand that 
■there are things which money cannot buy, and 
that there are gratifications and triumphs which", 
,nb fortune can secure. The one lament of aU 
those men has been : ‘ Oh, if I had been educated ! 

I would sacrifice aR that I have to obtain the 
opportunities of the college, to be able to sustain 
not only conversation and discussion with the 
educated men with whom I come in contact, but 
competent also to enjoy what I see is a delight 
to them beyond anything which I Icnow. ’ ’ ’ 

The primary value of a cultural background 
is that it gives one a wider outlook upon life. 
"We are not born into a new world. Our present 
civilization is built upon the civilization of the 
past centuries, which has been recorded by works, 
of art and literature, the concrete expressions 
of the thoughts and ideas of mankind through 
the ages. Man’s struggle to acquire a satisfying 
existence has been influenced by many varied 
factors. No one line of conduct has been pursued 
consistently and persistently. To understand life, 
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CTJLTURAL BACKGROUND 

then, we must have a knowledge of these differ- 
ent attempts and their success or failure because 
life is a complex pattern into the formation of 
which many strands have been woven. 

The cultured man also acquires a sense of 
form. "Whenever he obtains a new idea or learns 
some fact, he is able to discern its relation- 
ship to what he already knows. His mind is not. 
a storehouse of unrelated knowledge, where he 
deposits stray pieces of educational furniture 
with the thought that sometime in the future- he 
may need one piece or another to fill a vacant 
space in the room of his conversation. On the 
contrary, his mind is like a great Gothic Cathe- 
dral, each detail of which adds to the symmetry 
and grandeur of the whole structure. He has con- 
trol of his mental powers and uses them to make 
his life more adequate. He has acquired a sense 
of conduct based upon a definite philosophy of 
life. 

Perhaps the most important benefit from a 
cultural background is the knowledge of human 
nature which it gives. Since man is a gregarious 
animal, he must adapt himself to living con- 
tentedly with his feUows. He must take into con- 
sideration their ideas and endeavor to under- 
stand their points of view. To-day the necessity 
for understanding others is greater than ever 
before, because the world has become so^much 
smaller that we are brought into closer contact’ 
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OUTLINE OP LITERATUEE 

not only -with the different sections of our. own 
country but also with the various nations and 
races. World peace depends largely upon a bet- 
ter understanding of the views of our neighbors. 
The more we know about them, the less likely are 
we to quarrel with them. By a study of their na- 
tional characteristics as expressed in their cul- 
tures we can learn the reasons for their views. 
An adequate knowledge of human nature is most 
valuable to any man, no matter what his occup^a- 
'tion, or social position may be. 

Considering these benefits derived from a cul-,- 
tural. background, we may define the cultured 
man as one who knows how the present civiliza- 
tion has reached its development and also under- 
stands the relationship of the various branches 
of knowledge to each other and to life as a 
whole. In this age of specialization he should 
itnow everything about some chosen occupation 
or profession and something about everything. 
He must be broad as well as deep. 

If culture consists partly in a knowledge of 
how civilization has reached its present develop- 
ment, then a study of literature is one of the 
chief means of acquiring culture. Literature is a 
record of the thoughts and feelings of our prede- 
cessors and contemporaries in the world. It is 
the intensification and clarification of the ex- 
perience of the human race by those possessing 
unusual insight and power. Its masterpieces ex- 
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CULTURlL BACKGEOUND 

press the ideas and ideals of humanity during 
the ages. Authors have been particularly gifted 
men, -who have seen more clearly and felt more 
deeply than their fellow men. They have under- 
stood what their age has been striving to accom- 
plish, and have been able to express that ideal 
for their generation. 

Literature touches life at all points, for it 
presents a cross-section of the society of a period. 
It brings back the glory of Greece and the 
•grandeur of Eome; it revives the spirit of, the 
•Middle Ages ; and it reveals the trend of modern 
thought. The function of literature is to hold a 
mirror up to nature and to interpret the reflec- 
tion to mankind. Literature brings us knowledge 
and gives us inspiration. It fosters the imagina- 
tion, for as we read, we forget our immediate 
surroundings and live in the times about which 
the author writes. Thus through literature we 
live vicariously and learn from the experiences 
of others what we could never learn from our 
own constricted lives. Lack of time and means 
prevents us from discovering for ourselves much 
that we should like to experience. 

Emerson emphasized the value of literature 
as a guide to culture. He said : ‘ ‘ Consider what 
you have in the smallest chosen library. A com- 
pany of the wisest and wittiest men that could 
be picked out of all civilized countries, in a 
thousand years, have set ia best order the re- 
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suits of their learning’ and -wisdom. The men 
themselves -were hid and inaccessible; solitary, 
impatient of interruptions, fenced by etiquette; 
but the thought which they did not uncover to 
their bosom friend is here written in transparent 
words to us, the strangers of another age. ’.’- 

A consideration of the thoughts of others stim- 
■ulates our ovm thinking. We endeavor to'foresee ■ 
the consequences of a certain action upon' the 
part of the characters in a novel or biography.'-. 
We try to solve the problems presented bj’-i’the • 
author or to determine the outcome of the story.’-’ . 
We- -wonder what we should do were we placed 
in a similar situation. After a time we become 
critical in our attitude and pass judgment upon 
the plausibility of events, the truth in character 
portrayal, and the accuracy of expression. Liter- 
ature provides material for thought by recall- 
ing to the mind truths we have already dis- 
covered and by presenting new ideas to us. The. 
business man who reads good literature "will 
find that his brain is on the alert. He -will be- 
come less and less dependent upon the opinions., 
of others, for he will have acquired a store of ' 
information upon which to base his judgment 
and a method by which he may solve his prob- 
lems. Education is merely training the mind to 
do indmdual thinking, a rare accomplishment' 
characterizing the leaders of a people. 

To be of their Neatest value ideas must be 
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CULTURAL BACKGROUND 

given forceful expression. Often a man hesitates 
to express his thoughts because he lacks adequate 
■words to convey his meaning. He fails to impress 
others because he cannot express himself clearly 
and precisely. Again literature -will he an aid to 
him. Constant communion "with the masters of 
style --will give him a feeling for -words. He -will 
increase his vocabulary and develop a style of 
his. own so that he -will never be at a loss for 
■words to express his opinions simply and di- 
re'etly. In reading, a person should cultivate the 
.■hahit of noticing words and should endea-vor -to 
determine their effectiveness. Everyone ndmires 
a good taUcer, for he is entertaining aS-well as- 
informative. 

Finally, literature offers a source of recreation 
for leisure hours. If a person enjoys reading, he 
reed never want for amusement. He has at his 
beck and caU entertmners of eveiy type and 
nationality. In his more serious moments he can 
command the services of the historian, the essay- 
ist, and the poet. When he is in a lighter mood, 
the teller of stories, the novelist, and the drama- 
tist will help him to forget his worries. The biog- 
rapher and the critic will appeal to a mood 
between two extremes. A tired business man can 
find a hook for every mood and every need. 
Literature offers him a portrayal of life felt 
intensely and interpreted understandingly. 

Therefore, a man who has a cultural back- 
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ground obtained largely through study , of 
literature will understand life more thoroughly 
and enjoy it more .fully. He will be able to live 
more peaceably with his fellow men because be 
wiU understand more clearly their characters 
and desires. • ■ , 

He wiU aeqidre a wider outlook and-d deeper 
vision. He can escape from his daily routine'tniid 
wander at will in the realms of his imagiiiatioh.- 
In this age of intensive specialization a man'iiyill: 
find that he must estimate the value of a.hfiltural’; 
background not in dollars and cents but-in teibO-®.' 
of that, more enduring form of wealth’' whiiJb 
makes' life worth living — true happiness. 
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II 

THE LETTER 

The letter is tlie only form of composition 
widely 'everyone lias written; yet few persons 
write;: godd letters. They hesitate to put down 
their 'intimate thoughts or fail to consider the 
interests of the persons to whom they are writ- 
'ihg^ Gpns^uently most letters are dry chronicles 
.of 'mdfe or. less unimportant occurrences without 
oniiyemhg ' comment. Too many personal letters 
are written as tho they were business communica- 
tions carefully composed so as to produce a de- 
sired effeot. The personal letter should he a 
presentation of personal affairs and ideas to an 
interested correspondent. Stevenson indicated 
the lack of restraint which should characterize 
personal letters. ‘ ‘ I begin to see the whole scheme 
ni ; ytm •sW, wufi -pwoiv wcA, ten 

equable stream of twaddle.” The successful 
letter-writer informs his correspondent of his do- 
ings and chats easily, as tho his friend were 
present. 

Such letters are most diverting reading be- 
cause they reveal the characters of both the 
writer and his correspondent. As they are not 
written for publication, they permit the reader 
to gain some conception of the intimate life of 
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OUTLINE OP LITERATUEE 

the writer. Famous men have not hesitated to 
express to their intimate friends'ppinions which 
they would never have revealed; to the' general 
public. Thus we may look behind the scenes and 
listen to gossip, indiscretions, and revelations 
not meant for our ears. ' \ 

The letters of Marcus Tullius Cicero; aVe- a veri- 
table social and political history of the' last' days 
of the Roman Republic. At this period;.'' (^icero 
was an active politician striving to,. defend the 
Republic from its numerous enemies’. jBy>'hature 
and training he was a conservative ah'd-faydiehi- 
ber of the aristocratic party headed by Borip'ey'. 
Yet he admired Cffisar as a man and hQped:by'an 
attitude of moderation to reconcile these leaders. 
This attitude caused him to be suspected by both 
parties; consequently the opponents of Cffisar 
did not confide in him. He expressed his regret 
in a letter to Cassius beginning, ‘ ‘ Oh that you 
had invited me to that glorious feast you ex- 
hibited on the ides of March!” and warned the 
aristocratic party against Antony, whom he 
called "the plunger.” 

The most entertaining of the letters were 
written to Cicero’s friend Atticus, a wealthy 
patron of the arts, who lived in Greece for 
twenty years. The letters reveal the true char- 
acter of Cicero, for he said, ‘ ‘ I speak to you as 
I do to myself.” "We must, however, remember 
in. reading them that they reflect the feelings of 
r.22 3 



THE LETTER 

the momrat and are not the result of careful 
consideratioh'. . Cicero rails against the dulness of 
provincial life; -^commiserates . himself upon his 
exile, frpm Rome;- describes the affairs of the Re- 
public,: divulges his opinions of the leaders, and 
bemoans' his financial difficulties. 

.■VCieerp‘’s; family letters indicate that his mar- 
ried ’life Vas not a happy one. His letters to hiS 
mferVare -niost artificial in tone ; they sound like 
■ the rfiffOTts of an orator to move an audience. A 
growing' eoldness of tone becomes apparent in 
the.>iat^t;l'etters, for his wife was not concerned 
. 'with, the '"’..ambitions of her husband. Finally 
. Cicero ^divorced her after thirty-two years and 
married .-his- young ward. His son, Marcus, also 
caused hiim considerable worry. The boy was 
enjoying wild parties in Athens and spending 
money lavishly rather than attending to his 
studies. It is interesting to note that in Rome 
of 50 B. c. the problem of “these wild young 
people" was troubling the elders. Cicero gives 
the boy good advice and admonishes him to pre- 
pare himself for a successful career. Twentieth 
century fathers will find in these letters some 
excellent hints for their boys at college. Cicero’s 
daughter, Tullia, seems to have been a most 
admirable girl from the references to her. Possi- 
bly she was the only person he really loved. 

The style of the letters is essentially orator- 
ical, with frequent exaggerations of sentiment to 
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secure an effect. Thus he writes effusively to. his 
wife, Terentia, when he is in exile.' ‘‘But- 1 must 
lay down my pen ..a few moinehts, ' My tears 
flow too fast to suffer' me to pfhceed.'’ Scattered 
through the letters are Greek words . and..'qUota- 
tions from Latin and Greek authors; . Occasion- 
ally Cicero lapsed into colloquial expressions ‘and 
a lighter tone, but he rarely forgot his training’ 
as a rhetorician. His letters were a 'model for • 
the golden age of the art of letterts^’iting in 
eighteenth-century Prance and Englahd.;^: 

Because of their inclusion in the;:.C'aiiqn .‘of . 
the New Testament, the letters of ■StyPaul haye; 
attained a wider general recognition t^an thb.se 
of any other classical letter-writer. St.-’‘Baui'Was 
the most learned of the early leaders' of the 
church, and hence became the expositor of Chris- 
tianity. He did for the teachings of Christ what 
Plato did for the teachings of Socrates. Neither 
of these great teachers committed any of his 
views to writing. It was left for their followers 
to interpret the words of their masters and to 
build up from these words a definite system of 
philosophy. Paul’s success and popularity made 
him the authority to which the early churches 
turned when they met the difficulties of dis- 
sension within and persecution without. He ad^ 
vised them and admonished them to stedfast- 
ness in the faith. He encouraged them by giving 
accounts of his own sufferings and held out the 
r243 
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pfqmis^’ ofieteaal life to tlie faithful. He warned 
them against false teachers, who were trying to 
c^use- trou'blfe',in the congregations, for he knew 
. the faithful' wo^d be ablcvto witlistand oppres- 
sion''dhly by'uhity and a spirit of brotherly love. 
His use of .thh balanced sentence and climax 
-makes his - style epigrammatic and extremely 
^quotable;';-, 

• . .Another'classical letter-writer, who has gained 
fame bh^use of his detailed descriptions of 
Eom4n'.\iife, .is Pliny the Younger. As the 
addptVd' sdn: of .Pliny the Elder, he occupied an 
: eUmahle ■'.’position in Roman society. In his 
eigHeentii .year occurred the eruption of Vesu- 
■rius,*;.which''‘he ■vdvidly described in one of his 
letters. 'He was exceedingly conceited and never 
missed an opportunity to show his intellectual 
attainments, his coolness in danger, and his 
ability to manage his affairs. He delighted to 
narrate his daily doings on his estates as tho 
every minor act must be of supreme interest 
to his correspondent. When he was military 
tribune in Syria, he wrote a famous letter to 
the Emperor Trajan, asking how he should treat 
the accusations against the Christians. Since 
Pliny wrote the letters in a polished style, he 
clearly intended them for publication. Never- 
theless, they are a valuable source for the social 
life of an educated man of refined tastes during 
the best days of the Roman Empire. 
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Two women ushereil *in the golden , age of 
letter-writing. They were Madaine^de Sevigne 
in Prance and Lady Mary 'W’ortRy 'Montagu in 
England. Madame de. Sevigne had' received an 
excellent education at' a time when- women were 
supposed to have little ability -for . intellectual 
pursuits. At eighteen she married and had a 
son and daughter before her faithless- husband 
was killed in a duel. She had little -regard for 
her son but was devoted to her daughter, who 
was apparently very mueh annoyed by the 
mother’s excessive attentions. -This- daughter,- 
Prangoise Marguerite, married .the/.; Comte de', 
Grignan and went to Provence, wL'ere- heroins-,, 
band was Lieutenant-Governor. The.-. -majority, 
of Madame de Sevigne ’s 1079 letters' informed 
the Comtesse in a gay, witty, and exuberant style 
of the happenings at the court of Louis XIV. 
Because of her charming personality and bril- 
liant conversation she was an intimate friend of 
most of the distinguished persons of her time. 
Anecdotes and gossip concerning them enliven 
her letters. She reveled in details and loved to 
keep her reader in suspense by animated teas- 
ing. The keynote of her letters is found in her 
remark about a famous engagement: “What 
glorious matter for talk!” 

Like Madame de Sevigne, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu contracted an unhappy marriage with 
an attractive but tan-talizing husband, from 
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"vrliom slie- later separated/’. Her letters may be 
divided into'two groups,' those ■written -when she 
■went to., Constantinople ■with her husband and 
those cpmmehtihg bn the books her daughter sent 
her "while she -was living on the Continent. On 
her traivels and^during her'stay in Turkey, Lady 
ilary .observed accurately the customs of the 
people. She.' noted particularly the differences 
from the-English point of vie'w. As her purpose 
■was to .avail herself of every opportunity for 
entertainihg.'.her, friends, her lively, clear de- 
'scriptions of -her -first impressions of the places 
she ■visited* giyo; us an excellent picture of the 
l^dships iand methods of traveling in the eight- 
■eenth.''eentur^. Her frank -wit and keen sense of 
hiunor'^so helped to make her reputation as the 
most reno^wned English ■woman of her day. In 
her later letters her critical ability is e'vident, 
for she made shre^wd comments on the early 
English novels. 

Perhaps the most famous letters ■written dur- 
ing the eigh'teenth century are those of Lord 
Chesterfield. After t^vo years at Cambridge, 
Chesterfield had taken the grand tour of Europe. 
He came home fired ■with the ambition to shine 
in society by means of a diplomatic career. In 
his schemes for political preferment he failed, 
because he had the fatal habit of paying court to 
the ■wrong person. His attempt to appease the 
neglected Johnson by praising the Dictionary in 
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two papers in one of the- periodicals of the day 
met with a dignified rebuff. In spite of his fail-' 
ure to attain the position he desired, Chesferffeld' 
was not discouraged. -If he ’Could; not- he the. 
“ideal statesman and ideal 'polished nlan of, 
society,” his illegitimate son should .be._In the 
letters, written to the boy while he Was- touring 
Europe under the care of a tutor. Chesterfield 
advised him in the arts and subterfuges of ■ 
diplomacy, gave him instruction- in’ every sub- 
ject from the correct manner of walking across 
a ball-room floor to the proper -style for a docu- 
ment of state, and preached a tliorbughly pagan 
philosophy of self-advancement. This philosophy'’-, 
was derived largely from the works of Voltaire,' 
which Chesterfield had introduced to England. 
He warned the boy to conceal his feelings by 
assuming a calm indifference, no matter what 
might happen. Advocating such a philosophy, it 
is not strange that the letters should show no 
personal affection, but be merely “what one man 
of the world would write to another.” They are 
pedantic and didactic in tone ; they often sound 
like lectures on etiquette or conduct. Yet they 
contain an enormous number of pertinent sen- 
tences showing Chesterfield’s penetrating knowl- 
edge of human nature. Dr. Johnson’s comment 
on his volume of letters, “Take out the immoral- 
ity, and it should be put into the hands of every 
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yo'ung. gentleman;.' ’.applies as •well to-day as in 
the-’eighteenth century. . 

Besides the letter to-'Chesterfield, Dr. Johnson 
tvrote many betters ■worth reading. Even in his 
iriendly notes his' customary dignity and stern- 
ness are e'^ddent. Johnson "was essentially a moral 
philosopher •■•die, therefore, -seized every oppor- 
tunity to* enunciate a moral truth. 

The mostlidelightful of English letter-writers 
in this eentu^’.'was Horace '.Walpole. As. the son 
of a famouajprime minister he had an entree to 
diplomatic and socidl circles. He had no desire 
tp'he a participant, in affairs but -was satisfied 
,t6 ,be nierely .an observer. Since he hated dnlness, 
he .cultivated the art of finding pleasure in doing 
as he -pleased. Because of this characteristic he 
has been considered a dilettante ; yet he indus- 
triously pursued each interest as long as it lasted. 
He -was a collector not only of news but also of 
gossip. His letters give us a minute and realistic 
record of the intrigues and accomplishments of 
a distinctly social age, with its artificiality and 
cynicism. 

The peace of rustic life in the eighteenth cen- 
tury is revealed in the letters of William Co-wper, 
the English poet and hymn-writer. Co-wper had 
retired to the country on account of ill health. 
The apparently unimportant events of a quiet 
existence become most entertaining in his simply 
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•written letters. He -wrote. to please himself, -with, 
no concern as to effect, " ' 

The change from the ease and satisfaction of 
the eighteenth centurj^ ‘.to -the problems and 
speculations of the nhieteenth is reflecteduh. the 
more serious tone assumed by- the letter--writers. 
Reflections upon conditions replace the gossipy 
anecdotes. Charles Lamb may. be considered the 
connecting link between the two .periods; "His- 
letters are filled -with' nonsense and humorous 
exaggerations. Yet he often dis.cu^es his opin- 
ions -with the famous literary men of the period, 
-who were charmed by his jvinning personality,^ 
By reading these letters we can, recreate that 
famous circle. ' . . .. ,v'-. '■:■■■ ■ 

Some of the •writers of the nineteenth :-.ce’ntury 
corresponded with each other or with inembers 
of their families concerning the principles of 
their craft. They drew illustrations of their 
points from the works of their predecessors and 
even explained and criticized their own works. 
They were concerned •with the general state of 
literature as a reflection of the cultural stand- 
•’rds of their times. These letter--writers may be 
’’oughly classified into two groups, those who be- 
lieved that literature should be subjective, that 
is, based upon and expressing their personal ex- 
periences and feelings, and those who believed 
that the •writer should be objective, an observer 
of the life about him. The most famous corre- 
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spondenSe resulting from this controversy was 
that of George Sand and Gustave Mauhert. 
Saiid had retired- to' Nohant after an. exciting 
career, which she- had reproduced in her novels ; 
Flaubert was living oh ‘his estate at Croisset, 
toiling to express: perfectly his ideas. She was 
an opthnist 'with a philosophy based upon the 
resigned acceptance of fortune or misfortune as 
it came.; He was.h’ pessimist grumbling against 
the cruelty of -existence. She' advocated writing 
from the heart- he. f tom the mind. The letters 
supply us with an ^excellent exposition of the 
differences hetweeii the romantic and- realistic 
schools, of writing. - 

John. Keats’s letters to his family not only 
discu^ the progress of his work but also present 
his longing for a life of sensations. These letters 
should be read for a more complete understand- 
ing of his poetry, since they contain the same 
qualities. 

Another exceptionally interesting collection of 
family letters are those written by Matthew 
Arnold. In his early letters to his mother he tells 
how he spends his days, comments upon the 
people he meets, bemoans the fact that he must 
fulfil his duties as inspector of schools by writing 
reports when he would much rather be -writing 
poetry, and discusses his own poetry -with re- 
markable fairness. Later he -wrote to his children 
<le.scriptions of his travels and accounts of the re- 
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ception given to his lectures' in /America. The 
Arnold family must have been a most congenial 
one, for these letters show • a spirit of ■ mutual 
regard and affection. " ■ '> • 

The Russian authojra of- the last half of the, 
nineteenth century felt the need of raising tlie. 
cultural standard of the Ru^.an -people. Thus 
they took their work 'most ''seriously.' Anton 
Chekhov preached culture and- stressed tb’e neces- 
sity for a writer to be objective; with the aim of 
depicting truth. Iji Ms letters' to his cousin, 
Countess Alexandrine, Tolstoy- the Russian pM- 
losopher and novelist, enunciated his theories 
and confessed his personal struggles. He, 'once 
said, “My best biography is to be found.iir my 
letters to Alexandrine.’^ Maxim Gorky’s, letters 
are generally retrospective upon modern Russia, 
but they give us some very keen judgments of 
his contemporaries, particularly of Tolstoy. 

One of the most difScult tasks confronting 
the letter'-writer is to adapt himself perfectly to 
the circumstances of his reader. Too often he 
becomes so engrossed in his own affairs that he 
fails to remember the position of his corre- 
spondent. This failure is very likely to occur 
when one is -writing to children. C. L. Dodgson, 
who under the pen name of Le-wis Carroll -wrote 
that delightful children’s book, AUce in Wonder- 
land, often formed friendsMps with his young 
acquaintances by sending them a copy of Alice 
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accSmpanied^'y a' short letter. In an amusing 
and. gracefiil;'manner, he called to their attention 
some incident of -, his meeting with them. An- 
other writer, whh'. understood childhood because 
:he .aLwa;^S ' retained 'dlls '.boyish enthusiasm was 
Theodore RooseYeit.",5IisyLe##ers to His Children 
■$Kiow hOw thoroughly he entered their lives and 
.^ow'perfectly.-hV co'uld, adapt himself to theit 
point of vifew.\. ' 

In the realm of adult letter,-wri ting this power 
of adaptation is.- eminently 'shown in the letters 
of Ahraham Lineoln- and Robert Louis Steven- 
son. Lincoln’s simplicity, sincerity, and ability 
to .find the appropriate word for the occasion 
.'cCfistit'ute the secret of his suecess as a letter- 
writer.:. Whether he was sympathizing with a 
bereaved mother or explaining his policy to an 
oppcnftwt, hft wrote, directly and effectively. 
Stevenson also adapted his style to the position 
and circumstances of his correspondent. He had 
the ability to describe vividly his experiences 
on his travels. In striking language he set before 
his readers in a humorous and sometimes ironic 
tone his reflections upon life in the South Seas. 

• The reader will also find much of interest and 
value in numerous other letters besides those 
considered in the foregoing pages, provided he 
has some knowledge of the writers and the age 
in which the letters were written. As letters are 
intimate chronicles of experiences and feelings, 
E. K. VII— 2 C 33 ]] 
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they offer more enjoyment to the . person’ ac-' 
quainted "with the lives of the -writers • than to 
the casual reader. The letters of,.' Joseph Addi- 
son, Alexander Pope, Thomas. Gray, benjamin 
Pranlclin, Voltaire, Sir Waller JScott,- Robert 
Southey, Edward Pitzger^d, Thomas- Carlyle,'- 
William IMakepeace ThaekeWy*,-.GharleS'L>i’ckens, 
James Russell Lowell,- “Alfred TennysohL, -and.th0/ 
Brownings' may be recommended in -addition to 
the more famous toUections-'difeeussed in this 
chapter. 
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• Feqm tiie ' time of jPlutarch to the time of 
Ludwig’, ’"tiograpHy' has held its place as a most 
ipopulaf form of reading.. It gives us the oppor- 
tunity of becoming .acquainted with adventurous 
spirits, whtf have deemed to accomplish miracles. 
"We like to know^ moreover, how a person has 
inet his difSculties, ‘hoTV he has molded circum- 
stances by the force of his personality, how he 
has gained his, position in the world, and how 
he has reacted^ toward others. The reader feels 
encouraged when he learns that others have had 
problems similar to his own. 

A good biography presents a man as he lived. 
It is neither a eulogy nor an indictment. It 
recounts both good and bad actions, giving a 
fair, unbiased view, so that we may know the 
subject as he was. It should also show his rela- 
tionship to his surroundings, for a man’s atti- 
tude toward life is greatly influenced by his en- 
vironment. Many men have reached eminence 
because they were able to recognize the oppor- 
tunities offered them by particular circum- 
stances. A good biography reveals a man’s per- 
sonality by chronicling his minor actions, the 
minute details of his daily life, anecdotes about 
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nim, clever or apt sajangs, his lil^s jand ■ dis- 
likes, Seldom is a man’s true personality’ khgwn 
in the great achievements of his cai’eer.'How he 
conducts himself with his family and most inti: 
mate friends marks the type of .mah he really is. 
If a man would be entirely franlr'-about him- 
self, he could write .his oWn biography bett?er 
than anyone else. Yet an autobiography is likely, 
to be more distorted than 'a biography, ' for in 
wi’iting his own life a person endeavors to 
make a favorable impression. He desires that the 
world shall know him as a courageous man, a 
shrewd business man, or som'e other enviable 
type. Therefore, he conceals; some facts and. 
exaggerates others. Yet by this Very method^he 
reveals to his readers his true character. 

The hardest task confronting a biographer 
is that of selection of material. He must exer- 
cise rare judgment so that he will not omit any 
essential facts yet will not clutter his work with 
insignificant details. After he has spent years 
in collecting material about his subject, his judg- 
ment is likely to be warped. If he is not ex- 
tremely careful, he will produce a dry chronicle 
useful for reference but not entertaining for 
reading. Instead of giving a clear portrait of 
his subject, he will leave in the reader’s mind 
a confused picture. Biographies and autobiog- 
raphies, then, should be judged by the ability of 
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their authors to make their subjects live before 
the eycs 'of ithe reader. 

■The mo^ -famous biographer of Greek litera^ 
ture' is •Plutarch, "who aimed to teach a moral 
lesson by.,'nTiting the lives of illustrious Greeks 
aid Romans; His Parallel Lives are character 
•sketches of analogous figures, such as Cicero and 
.'Demosthenes, Alexander and Csesar. He makes 
■no attempt to analyze his subjects or account 
;£or their actions. Rather he has given us a series 
of dramatic incidents about men active in pub- 
lic life. He was a Boeotian, who had studied phi- 
losophy in Athens and had later lectured in 
Rome. Hence,' through his understanding of 
both cmlizatipns, he. was able to present ac- 
curately the 'contrasting attitudes of his subjects 
to'wurd 'life. He quotes from authorities, includes 
anecdotes, relates gossip, interprets dreams and 
portents, explains origins of various customs, 
and occasionally digresses into philosophical 
discussions. Since Shakespeare obtained a lange 
part of his information concerning Cassar, 
Brutus, Antony, and Ms other Greek and Roman 
characters from Sir Thomas North’s translation, 
Plutarch’s portrayal of .these figures has given 
many of us our notions concerning them. In the 
seventeenth century Dryden supervised another 
translation, which was later revised by Arthur 
Hugh Clough. The Lives have thus always en- 
joyed popularity with English readers. 
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The Confessions of 8t. Augnstinc is. -ihe out- 
standing biography in Latin literatilre. After a 
worldly youth, Augustine was converted;., to 
Christianity through the influence of his mother, 
Monica. In his autobiography he regrets his 
misspent youth and pays tribute tb the.-sswing 
power of Christianity. At times he bores, his ’ 
readers with theological discussions, but his ac^.- 
counts of the struggles of the early Christian§ ‘ 
are wonderfully vivid. 

The spirit of adventure and intrigue dominat- 
ing the Italian Renaissance forms the main 
thread of the Autobiography of Benvenuto 
Cellini. By profession CeUipi was a goldsmith 
and sculptor, whose masterpiece, Perseus, may; 
still be seen in Florence. Among his patrons , 
were Pope Clement VII, Francis I of Prance, 
and Duke Cosirno de Medici. Yet CeUini was 
always in difficulty, for by avocation he was an 
adventurer. In an astonishingly frank manner he 
tells us about his trials, triumphs, jealousies, 
plots, and revenges. He seems to have fought 
most of the men of the time and to have loved aU 
the women he had the fortune to meet. He 
bragged about his conquests as a lover; he ex- 
aggerated his prowess as a man of arms ; he ac- 
claimed himself as a great artist. He was high- 
strung and impetuous, acting upon the impulse 
of the moment. But the Autobiography is more 
than a record of his experiences. It is a colorful 
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pieturfe ;of the life of sisteenth-century Italy, for 
Cellini, had -the opportunity to learn many of 
tli'e-se*ci:ets of the great. 

.'\^other Italian biographer of the sixteenth 
eentury.'tvho-deserves mention, not so much on 
acco.unt of his literary ability as because of his 
personal - acquaintance •with his subjects, is 
Giorgio Vasari. His Lives of the Painters, Sculp- 
fprs, and Architects contains reminiscences of 
the great artists -who worked during the ItaPan 
Renaissance, and comments upon their works. 
Robert Browning derived from this work in- 
formation for some of the poems in his Men and 
■Women, 

‘ The eighteenth-e&tury biographies were gen- 
erally. "written to explain how, by their distinc- 
tive, personalities, the subjects came to occupy 
their respective positions in the life of their 
times. In reading these biographies we watch 
the personalities develop as they are influenced 
by circumstances. In England, James BosweU 
had attached himself to the great Pterary dic- 
tator, Samuel Johnson, -with the avowed pur- 
pose of writing the Pfe of this important figure. 
Johnson was aware of this purpose and suppPed 
BosweP ■with facts concerning his early Pfe. 
At times he was probably annoyed by BosweP ’s 
somewhat irritating questions, but he tolerated 
his biographer and even was amused by Bos- 
weP’s schemes to arouse him. The biography, 
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resulting from Boswell’s perseverance - and 
passion for accurately preserving life,_ eniplia- 
sizes Dr. Johnson’s wide Icnowledge -by recording . 
his conversations. When Boswell wrptey ‘/,To::me • 
his conversation seems more admirable than his •, 
writing,” he indicated the main characteristic 
of his work. The reader should learn Dr. Jghn- ■, 
son’s views from his own lips. The Life ,of \ 
Samuel Johnson is a complete, accurate, impar-" 
tial, and intimate account of the relationship > 
of the lexicographer to the famous group gath- 
ered about him. 

In 1781 Dr. Johnson was asked to write the 
Lives of the Poets. Many of his poets are unim- 
portant in the history of English letters, but;/ 
Johnson knew them personally and felt kindly 
toward them. The lives are the most readable' 
of Johnson’s works, because in them his style 
is at its best. He is recalling interesting stories 
about friends of his early, struggling days, 
rather than seeking to teach a moral. Augustine 
BirreU said, “For sensible men the world offers 
no better reading than The Lives of the Poets.” 

In his AutoMography, Benjamin Pyanlclin 
explains for the benefit of his son how he gained 
success in the various ventures of his early life. 
In a letter to a friend he said that he hoped the 
biography “would be of use to young readers, 
exemplif^g the effects of prudent and im- 
prudent conduct in the commencement of a life 
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of biisiiiess'.”.He tells about bis industry in bis 
profession ' of printing, bis errors and tempta- 
tions, bisvplans for tbe welfare of Pbiladelphia, 
and- bis 'Habit ■ of drawing lessons from his ex- 
,f)eriences:, Franklin’s philosophy was a practical 
one reflecting bis common sense. Unfortunately, 
.be 'concluded bis Autohhgraphy with the year 
1757 ; tberefore.we do not have bis reactions to 
tbe part be played in the Revolution and the 
early days of the American Republic. The book, 
nevertheless, is one that every American boy 
should read. 

Tbe great literary fi^re of tbe eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries in Germany was 
Johann WoKgang, von Goethe, His Dichtung ttnd 
■Walirlieit (Poetry and Truth) discloses the in- 
fluehceS' which molded his life and provided him 
"with material for his books. As he was inclined to 
be rather impressionable and somewhat roman- 
tic, he had a series of affecting love affairs, which 
he fondly narrates. But Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit is more than merely a record of Goethe’s 
personal affairs; it is a history of eighteenth- 
century literature and thought in Germany as a 
background for her greatest paan of letters. The 
opinions of the elderly Goethe are recorded in 
Conversations with Eckermawn, who was a kind 
of Boswell to Goethe. Eckermann, however, 
lacked BosweU’s ability and failed to make his 
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hero a li\ang personality. His Goethe is rather 
a venerable oracle. 

During the nineteenth century biographies in- 
creased in popularity, until to-day severaLhave' 
reached the ranlc of best sellers. Every promi- 
nent person has written his reminiscences or h^' 
been the subject for a life. New- estimates '.of 
historical figures have brought them down from 
their pede.stals and humanized them. We may be- 
come familiar with the careers of authors, artists, 
musicians, scientists, scholars, professional men, 
religious leaders, politicians, statesmen, warriors, 
and successful captains of industry or society. 
Many of these books have little literary value; 
a few of them, however, have qualities of style 
or interpretation which distinguish them^ 

John Gibson Lockhart’s monumental Life of 
Sir Walter Scott is practically an edition of 
Scott’s diaries and letters by a devoted son-in- 
law, who had the ability to comprehend the emo- 
tions which actuated the Scotch novelist. George 
Trevelyan’s Life of Macaulay has been called a 
“perfect interweaving of biography and his- 
tory.” Other notable biographies of literary men 
and women are John Forster’s Life of Charles 
Dickens, Elizabeth Gaskell’s Life of Charlotte 
Bronte, Hamlin Garland’s A Son of the Middle 
Border, William H. Hudson’s Far Away and 
Long Ago, Emil Ludwig’s Goethe, Mark Twain’s 
AutoMography, I. L. Tolstoy’s Bemindscences of 
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ToZstoy,.. Ahtliony Trollope’s Autdhiograpluf, 
Sidney : Lee’s- Life of William Shakespeare, 
Cardinal 'Newman’s Apologia, Amy Lowell’s 
Life of John Keats, Lewis Browne’s That Man 
Heine, and P. B, "Wyndliam Lewis’s Frangois 
Willdn. Two popular fictionized biographies are 
Maurois’s Ariel, based on Shelley’s life, and 
Mrs. Barrington’s Glorious Apollo, a vivid por- 
trait of Byron. 

Biographies of men active in political life are 
frequently complete histories of their periods, 
because of their dominating influence upon 
events. As a result of his researches while he 
was ambassador to Spain, Washington Irving 
wrote The Life, and Voyages of Coluanhus. This 
book apd the Lt/e of Washington are distin- 
guished more by Irving’s literary charm than 
by their historical value. Thomas Carlyle, on 
the other hand, applies his keen insight to the 
interpretation of the attitude of his heroes 
toward the times in which they lived. He wrote 
biography upon the formula that “History is 
the essence of innumerable biographies.’ He 
had the ability to show how an apparently in- 
significant detail might be the turning point in 
a career. His Frederick the Great emphasizes 
so strongly Frederick’s patriotism that it was 
used as a text-book in the military schools of 
Germany. His Oliver Cromwell is a vindication 
of the leader of the commonwealth. 
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Lord Charnwood's Lmcoln and Roosevelt 
sliould be widely read by Americans, for tbe 
author has explained the English attitude 
toward the policies of these two Presidents. 
Furthermore, he has shown an excellent under-, 
standing of the men themselves. It is well for 
us to have such an unbiased estimate of our out- . 
standing figures. Senator Albert J. Beveridge’s" 
unfinished Life of Ahraliam Lincoln and Caxl 
Sandburg’s The Prairie Years are two recent 
estimates of the Great Emancipator from an 
American point of view. 

Emil Ludwig, Andre Maurois, and G. Lytton 
Strachey have subjected several famous histor- 
ical figures to the new biographical method of 
stressing the dominating motives, often selfish' 
ones, which have determined actions. Hmce these’ 
figures have become far more human and inter- 
esting than they were in the older life-and- 
letters form of biography. Ludwig has chosen 
Napoleon and Bismarck; Maurois, Disraeli; and 
Strachey, Queen Victoria and Elizabeth and 
Essex. In Aspects of Biography, Maurois dis- 
cusses the characteristics of modern biography, 
showing that the purpose of the author in this 
informal method is to explain accurately the 
character of his subject. 

Prom the biographies of men of science, two 
may be chosen as representative. They are Hux- 
ley’s Autobiography and Rene Vallery-Radot’s 
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Life: of Pasteur. To botli might be applied a 
sentence from a criticism of tbe latter : ‘ ‘ This is 
a biography for young men of science, and for 
others ..Vho may wish to learn what science has 
done,' land may do, for humanity.” 

■ Biographies of business men have in general 
Kitle litex'ary value. They either stress the mar- 
velous rise of some poor boy to a position of 
prominence or expose the methods by which a 
leader has gained control of some industry. Per- 
haps the most popular representative of this 
class of biography is The Americanization of 
Edward Boh, an autobiography, which pro- 
claims Boh’s success and points out the oppor- 
tunities in modern America for an industrious, 
observing youth. In Twice Thirty Bok further 
explains '.the lessons derived from his experi- 
ence. Since advertising is one of the most potent 
forces in modern business, the story of the de- 
velopment of an advertising executive as told 
in Ernest Elmo Calkins’s Louder, Please, should 
be of general interest. 

It is appropriate to close this chapter on 
biography with brief mention of The Education 
of Henry Adams, since Adams reviews the ten- 
dencies in modem life. As a member of an im- 
portant Boston family he received the usual 
cultural education. After graduation from Har- 
vard, he turned his attention to history and 
produced a remarkably sympathetic study of the 
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Middle Ages in Mont Saint-Michel and Char- 
tres. A comparison of the unity in the life of 
the Middle Ages -with the complexity in modern 
life led him to the conclusion that his formal 
education had been a failure. The Edxication of 
Renry Adams not only explains how he acquired 
an understanding of life, hut also gives a most 
intelligent discussion of the trend of the times. ' 
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DIARIES AND MEMOIRS 

^ Diaeies and books of memoirs may be dis- 
tinguisbed from biographies by their more inti- 
. mate tone. They deal with personal affairs and 
opinions concerning events or contemporaries. 
They record insignificant trifles in an amusing 
’■manner, for they give the spontaneous reflec- 
tions of the moment. The diary is a silent con- 
fidant, to whom the secrets of the heart may 
be divulged without fear of having them re- 
vealed, unless the writer decides to leave his 
diary for posterity. Hence the diarist is not 
constrained by self-consciousness. He records the 
indiscretions of himself or others ; he comments 
upon his associates; he lays bare his own per- 
sonality. As the writer concentrates upon his 
own doings, a diary is likely to reflect egotism 
and vanity. When one is eontinuously setting 
down his daily actions as tho they were of great 
moment, he cannot help but impress his work 
with an air of conceit. 

To write a satisfactory diary a person must 
have extraordinary perseverance, because he 
must not allow a day to pass without its entry. 
A diary which is written up spasmodically lacks 
the vigor and freshness of one written daily. 
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Wiat is vitaUy significant to-day may be for- 
gotten in a "week. A diary should record currenl 
impressions, not pondered opinions, . 

The writer of memoirs is not so frank as the 
diarist, but he is just as personal. He is en- 
deavoring to recall incidents which will throw 
light on the characters of famous persons whom 
he has known. He describes diverting situations 
and recalls bits of gossip. Whenever possible, 
he recreates the scenes of the past, reliving the 
moments he has spent in entertaining company. 
Naturally, his work is full of anecdotes, clever 
repartee, and astounding revelations. Distance 
has lent a particular glamor to his former experi- 
ences. 

Sir Arthur Ponsonby is an authority on' the 
art of diary-writing. In three volumes he has 
described with representative selections Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish diaries, written by men 
of all professions and stations in life. Among 
the most notable are John Evelyn, the secretary 
of the Royal Society and friend of Pepys; John 
Wesley, the founder of Methodism; Fanny Bur- 
ney, an eighteenth-century novelist, who was a 
lady-in-waiting to Queen Charlotte ; Henry 
Crabb Robinson, a most voluminous writer of 
literary Beminiscences as well as of his Diaries, 
which covered the years 1811-1867; and Pulke 
Greville, who, as clerk of the privy council from 
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1821-1859, knew many political and social secrets 
of kis day. 

But the English diary which surpasses all 
diaries in its interest and lively style is that 
of Samuel Pepys. During the first nine years of 
Charles II’s reign (1660-1669) Pepys noted 
down valuable information about affairs of 
state gained from his position in the navy 
ofSee, descriptions of the plague and great fire, 
the prices he paid for food and clothing, the 
current gossip, his opinions about the Restora- 
tion plays, his love for music, his attentions to 
pretty women, his quarrels with his wife, and 
his sundry decisions to reform his way of life. 
The people, the pleasures, the business, and the 
mo^ intimate details concerning Restoration 
life are the subjects of a pen which knew no 
reticence. Pepys found the world a gay place 
of unexpected adventure, too entertaining to be 
allowed to pass without due commemoration. He 
also was blessed with a quaint humor, which 
enlivens his pages. He could laugh at his own 
foUies as well as at those of his friends. Thanks 
to Pepys, we can reconstruct a picture of daity 
life in the reign of Charles II, even to what was 
eaten and drunk. 

Jonathan Swift’s Journal to Stella, a series 
of daily letters to Esther Johnson, does in a 
much less detailed fashion for the early years 
of the eighteenth century what Pepys did for 
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the Restoration. It contains characterizations of 
liis political and literary acquaintances, accounts 
of petty intrigues, and trifles of gossip. Swift 
shows his devotion by his solicitous inquiries 
concerning Esther's occupations and by his use 
of “little language." The Journal reveals the* 
more human and affectionate side of the great , 
satirist. 

The French have always had considerable re- 
nown as writers of particularly fraffk memoirs. 
These have often been a defense of the writers’ 
own actions during periods of political disturb- 
ances, or somewhat vicious attacks on their 
enemies by exposing them to ridicule. Cardinal 
de Retz explained his opposition to Richelieu 
and Mazarin. Even tho he was harassed by im- 
prisonment and enormous debts, he struggled ■ 
against circumstances like a hero of the classical 
drama. The portrayal of this dramatic struggle 
raises his Memoirs above the level of numerous 
similar books in seventeenth-century French 
literature. 

The brilliant court of Louis XIV was consid- 
ered by Louis de Rouvroy de Saint-Simon a 
bourgeois court, for Saint-Simon always remem- 
bered that he was a peer of France descended 
from Charlemagne. His twenty-one volumes of 
MemoirsTefiect this attitude. He is not accurate 
as to details, but he does paint a graphic pic- 
ture of the age. The persons of the court, from 
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the ’ King and Mme. de Maintenon to the least 
important figure, are delineated by this keen 
observer, -who scorned much that he was forced 
to tolerate. 

The chief quality of the most famous memoirs 
of eighteenth-century Prance is sentiment. Altho 
an Italian, Giacomo Casanova de Seingalt wrote 
in French concerning his adventures and love 
affairs. Casanova sought amusement in every 
country of Europe with no regard for conven- 
tions. He is a veritable eighteenth-century 
CeUini, even to his frank revelation of his es- 
capades. Rousseau ’s Confessions is another frank 
presentation of “what was laudable and wicked” 
in his life. He had a tendency to exaggerate and 
sentimentalize upon his experiences, so that he 
frequently mingled fiction with fact. At times 
the reader is astonished and even disgusted at 
the completeness with which he bares his “in- 
most soul.” 

But the prince of French sentimentalists is 
Prangois Rene Auguste de Chateaubriand. 
Wherever he went, he looked upon life with a 
romantic eye ever ready to be emotionally im- 
pressed. The mystery of the East, the peace of 
the English countryside, the glory of Niagara, 
and the grandeur of the American forests offered 
adequate material for his meditations. ’Through- 
out’ his Memoires d’Outre Tonibe runs a senti- 
mental melancholy, which seems to be largely 
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a pose. In a colorful style with considerable dra- 
matic quality he analyzed his emotions and 
philosophized upon his experiences. His roman- 
tic tendency, derived to some extent from Rous- 
seau, exerted considerable influence upon Hugo 
and Byron. He felt that no one could fully ap- 
preciate his raptures or understand his sorrows. 

Another French diarist, brought to the atten- 
tion of English readers by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s translation of selections from his 
Journal Intime (1848-1881) and by Matthew 
Arnold’s essay, was Henri Frangois Amiel,' pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Geneva. Amiel expressed 
nostalgia for the past, mused philosophically 
concerning the infinite, and criticized literature 
and society. Arnold pointed out that the diary 
was more valuable for its criticism than for its 
philosophy. 

The scandals and foibles of French literary 
men during the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are exposed in the Journal des Qoncourt, 
published by Edmond after the death of his 
brother Jules. As the brothers held a prominent 
position in Parisian society for a long period, 
and as they were members of the naturalistic 
school of fiction, they did not hesitate to speak 
plainly. The Journal, therefore, caused a sen- 
sation at its publication. 

The outstanding writer of memoirs in Ger- 
man literature is the romantic poet, Heinrich 
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Heine. His Traveling Sketches and Memoirs are 
a series of impressions of the places and peoples 
he visited. After 1831 Heine lived in France, a 
more congenial country than his native Ger- 
many, for he was a “child of the French Revo- 
lution.” In his Memoirs he cleverly burlesqued 
the faults and national traits he observed in his 
travels by exaggerating the characteristics of 
the various peoples. At times he became posi- 
tively malignant in his satire against German 
conservatism. His Memoirs also reveal his sus- 
ceptibility to the influence of women. He was 
extremely sensitive and suffered much from the 
conflict between Judaism and Hellenism in his 
nature. 

Recently the diaries of Count Tolstoy and 
those of his wife have been published in Eng- 
lish. These diaries throw considerable light upon 
the conflicting elements in the Russian novelist ’s 
character, especially during his unsettled youth. 
Countess Tolstoy bewails the indifference of her 
husband to his affairs and to the welfare of 
their children during his later years when he 
was devoting himself to theology. Apparently 
the Russian philosopher was a hard man to live 
with, because he was so self-centered. We gather 
that he did not practise at home the doctrine 
of brotherly love which he preached in his 
stories. 

For those interested in Russian life during 
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the nineteenth century two other diaries by less 
well-known authors may be mentioned. Serge 
Alcsakov published in 1856 his Family Ghromcle, 
a record of life during his childhood. A critic 
of Russian Literature writes concerning this 
diary: “It is impossible to put the narrative 
down after once beginning it, and I have heard 
of children who read it like a fairy-tale.” Life 
in Russian towns in the forties is described 
by Alexander Herzen in his Memories and 
Thoughts. Prom 1847 until his death in 1870 
Herzen lived in Paris and London, where he 
wrote pamphlets advocating socialism. Hence the 
Memories contains comments upon the revolu- 
tionary movements of the middle nineteenth cen- 
tury in Europe. 

Marie Bashkirtseff ’s sentimental diary pro- 
duced a sensation when it was published in 1887. 
It is written in Prench and shows the influence 
of Prench thought upon the imaginative mind 
of a young Russian girl, for Marie died at the 
age of twenty-four. Its pathos is most appealing. 

Recently, selections from the journals of two 
New England writers have been edited under 
the titles, The Heart of Emerson’s Journals and 
The Heart of Thoreau’s Jottrnals. These books, 
together with Thoreau’s Walden, reflect the 
views current in nineteenth-century New Eng- 
land. Emerson called his journals his “Saving 
Banks,” in which he stored thoughts as they 
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oeciirred to liim for future use in liis essays and 
addresses. Often his comments on events and aC' 
quaintances are most shrewd. Thoreau’s descrip- 
tions of nature and studies of the creatures of 
the woods are remarkable for their accurate de- 
tails. Both men were given to philosophizing^ 
but Thoreau was the more homely philosopher. 

From this consideration of a few represen- 
tative diaries, it is evident that any diary, no 
matter what its literary value, will yield enter- 
tainment. If you try to read a diary from be- 
ginning to end, however, it soon becomes boring, 
because the writer is diffuse and frequently re- 
peats opinions. Diaries should be opened hap- 
hazardly and read casually. 





V 

THE HISTORIANS 

A HISTORIAN may elironicle events in a dull 
and uninspired manner, or he may recreate the 
spirit of a period ivith illuminating detail. He 
may even include hearsay and anecdotes which 
he has not verified. He may endeavor to deter- 
mine the accuracy of his sources and to select 
the most reliable, or he may accept conflicting 
accounts and set down everything he learns, al- 
lowing the reader to choose the most plausible 
version. He may concern himself with eampaigns 
and battles, with political movements, or with 
social developments. He may lay emphasis upon 
the lessons to be derived from a study of history, 
or he may desire to laud the glories of his na- 
tion. He may have taken active part in the story 
he is telling. He may, on the other hand, be a 
student viewing events from a distance. In the 
following pages we shall consider historians of 
every type. Those here presented, however, aU 
have one characteristic in common: they have 
written their accounts in an entertaining 
manner. 

Herodotus, “the Father of History,” was horn 
in Asia Minor in the fifth century b. c. He 
traveled in the Near Bast, Egypt, and Greece, 
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resided at Athens, and spent his last years in a 
Greek colony in Italy. Thus he was fairly well 
acquainted with the then-known world. Wher- 
ever he went, he asked questions concerning 
strange customs, and gathered stories, sometimes 
extremely fabulous, concerning historical events. 
He included even the most absurd tales in his 
work with the remark, “I must tell the tale as 
it was told to me, but I am not bound to believe 
it all.” The most stirring event of his age was 
the Persian Wars, concluded shortly before he 
was born. The triumph of Greece over its East- 
ern enemy is the climax of his history. He led 
up to this event, however, by briefly recounting 
the early history of Sparta and Athens ; the rise 
and fall of Croesus, the rich king of Lydia; the 
expansion of the Persian Empire under Cyrus; 
Cambyses’s Expedition to Egypt; and the early 
conquests of Darius. Then with dramatic in- 
tensity he described the invasion of Greece with 
the courageous stand at Marathon as the turn- 
ing point. Altho Herodotus admired tremend- 
ously the courage of the Greeks, he did not hesi- 
tate to criticize them. In fact, he seemed to credit 
fate with an important hand in the matter. He 
believed that it was the will of the gods that 
the successful should be humbled. 

The modern reader finds the digressions the 
most entertaining part of the history. Herodotus 
could never resist an impulse to explain how a 
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custom arose or to discourse upon natural Ms- 
torj’’, of which he had rather strange notions. 
Egypt, with its animal worship, offered him a 
wonderful opportunity. He also recorded the 
superstitions believed by the various peoples he 
visited. Yet he occasionally exercised a little 
judgment, stating which of two or more accounts 
seemed to him the most plausible. He made no 
attempt, however, to determine the matter defi- 
nitely. 

Herodotus was primarily concerned with “the 
great and marvelous deeds done by Greeks and 
foreigners.” Hence his style has movement and 
vigor. For this reason he has been called the 
father of narrative prose. 

Wlien Thucydides was a boy, he wept at hear- 
ing the history of Herodotus read. This interest 
in history resulted in his writing an account of 
The Peloponnesian War. As he was a promi- 
nent Athenian, Thucydides was made com- 
mander of seven ships during the war. He lost 
the battle at Amphibolus and was exiled for 
twenty years in accordance with the Athenian 
policy of so treating defeated generals or dis- 
graced politicians. 

In spite of his admiration for Herodotus, 
Thucydides did not foUow the method of his 
predecessor. He strove to give accurate details 
and to obtain correct information concerning 
events in which he had not participated. He told 
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no weird tales, scorned legends, and wrote in a 
reserved and dignified style. He also had little 
respect for divinations and consultations of 
oracles. If a man failed, his failure was due to 
his own lack of judgment rather than to fate. 
As Thucydides narrated what he had lived 
through, he occasionally x-eferred to his per- 
sonal experiences. Thus in his detailed descrip- 
tion of the plague he says that he can set down 
its nature as he had the disease himself. 

Thucydides presented the personages of his 
history by reporting their speeches as accurately 
as possible from memory. The funeral oration 
of Pericles is one of the gems in the history. The 
reader is impressed by the logical reasoning of 
the speeches and does not wonder that the audi- 
ences were swayed by them. The description of 
the plague reveals Thucydides at his best, for he 
writes simply but with great pathos. The terror 
of the Athenians, the agonies of the sufferers, 
the general hopelessness, and the lack of re- 
straint are fully set forth. Unfortunately, 
Thucydides had little interest in the literature 
and art of the Golden Age in Greece. Hence his 
history is not a complete picture of his age. 

The period of Greek history following the 
Peloponnesian War was the subject of Xeno- 
phon’s works. Xenophon was a farmer and 
sportsman from northern Attica. Attracted to 
Athens, he became a pupil of Socrates, whose 
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practical precepts lie understood far better than 
the philosophical discussions. "What he recalled 
of his master's teachings he set forth in his 
Memorabilia, Apology, and Symposium. 

After the death of Socrates, Xenophon took 
part in the ill-fated expedition of the ten thou- 
sand to Persia. On the return march, one of 
much suffering and discouragement, he led the 
exhausted army. The Anabasis is an account of 
the expedition. Naturally, it exalts the position 
of the commander, who seems to have spent 
much time in making encouraging speeches to 
the troops. Another book inspired by this ex- 
pedition into Persia was the Cyropcedia, or 
Education of Cyriis. Xenophon wrote this book 
to show an ideal state of society under an ideal 
king as an example for future rulers. To prove 
his points he often included fictitious anecdotes 
about Cyrus. 

On his return Xenophon continued his mili- 
tary service under the Spartans, who rewarded 
him with an estate in Elis, where he settled 
down to continue in the Eellenica the history, 
of Thucydides. Besides his historical works, 
Xenophon wrote several treatises upon farming, 
hunting, and horsemanship. The (Economicus 
gives instructions upon how to conduct a house- 
hold and how to manage a wife. Prom personal 
observation Xenophon derived some valuable 
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points. The treatise is recommended to harassed 
husbands. 

Many’ students have learned Greek by means 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis, as they have learned 
Latin from the works of Caesar. The reason for 
using this work as a text-book is Xenophon’s 
simple narrative style. At times it is almost 
amateurish, with its rhetorical questions and con- 
versations. Tet by his clear descriptions Xeno- 
phon brings the scenes before the reader in rapid 
succession. 

Polybius also played an important part in his- 
tory. He was an active member of the Achaean 
League organized to resist the Romans. In 168 
B. c. he was sent to Rome for trial. There he re- 
mained for fifteen years, during which he be- 
came so thoroughly imbued with Roman ideas 
that he returned to his native country an ardent 
advocate for Roman customs. In his histories he 
traced the course of Roman affairs from the 
Punic Wars to the conquest of Greece in 146 
B. c. Polybius strove for accuracy and did not 
hesitate to criticize other writers. He also had a 
tendency to draw lessons from history. For this 
reason and because his style lacks vigor Polybius 
is not very generally read to-day. 

Of the Latin historians Julius Caesar has been 
the most widely read and the most hated because 
generations of youth have struggled through the 
campaigns of the Gallic "War. The general view 
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of Cffisar fails to take into account kis ability 
as an administrator. As Governor of Gaul and 
dictator at Rome he ruled wisely and efficiently, 
ever keeping in mind the welfare of the people. 
His Commentaries give numerous evidences of 
this ability, for he notes carefully the customs 
of the tribes, the geography of the country, and 
the possibilities of making the conquered coun- 
try ■profitable to the Romans. The Commentaries 
were often -written during the campaigns, which 
are explained in detail. The dominating power 
of the commander is indicated by such a phrase 
as "Ceesar had to do everything at one mo- 
ment.” He desires to justify his actions both in 
Gaul and in Italy during the civil war. In a 
simple, concise style he explains so clearly his 
plans that the reader has no difficulty in foILo-w- 
ing the movements of the army or the purpose 
of the commander. 

During the civil war Caesar was supported by 
Sallust, who had been expelled from the senate 
upon charges of dissolute living. Caesar restore^ 
him to his position Sind sent him to Africa on 
a campaign against Jugurtha, King of Numidia. 
Sallust acquired such a large fortune while he 
was governor of Numidia that he was able to 
retire to his celebrated gardens after Caesar’s 
death. Here he wrote The Conspiracy of CatiUne 
and The Jugiurthine War, Sallust followed the 
method of Thucydides in that he placed consid- 
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erable emphasis upon the discussion of the so- 
ciety of his time. To him Ctesar was what 
Pericles had been to Thucydides. Naturally he 
exalted Cffisar, defending the latter’s actions, 
and seizing any opportunity to prove the aristo- 
cratic party inefficient. At times the reader be- 
comes wearied with his philosophical interpreta- 
tions and moralizings, as weU as with his man- 
nerisms of style; but his striking characteriza- 
tions, his terseness, and the sincerity of his 
efforts overbalance his faults. 

The only professional historian of Latin lit- 
erature was Livy, who at the age of thirty-two 
determined to glorify Rome by recording her 
History from the Fcnindation of the City. Since 
he published the parts of his work as he com- 
pleted them, he gained a reputation in his own 
day. Only about one-fourth of this monumental 
work is extant, but from that portion we can 
easily see that Livy’s purpose was to give his 
generation examples of noble and courageous 
living. He pointed to the past as the period of 
Rome ’s greatness. 

Livy’s history is a storehouse of legends, tra- 
ditions, and conflicting accounts of historical 
events. He depended upon hearsay without tak- 
ing the trouble to consult even the most avail- 
able sources. Frequently he remarked about two 
radically different versions, “It does not greatly 
matter which is right.” He concerned himself 
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little Tvith the accuracy of details, for he was 
primarily interested in exalting the character of 
the ancient Roman. He confuses the reader in 
his descriptions of military operations; he re- 
peats what he has previously told in another 
connection; he spends no effort in tracing causes 
or reflecting on circumstances; he is often dull 
and verbose. 

Tet no book in the Latin language, with the 
exception of Virgil’s JEneid, conveys to us so 
well the gi-andeur of Rome. Livy’s ability to 
depict the emotions of his characters and the 
dramatic intensity of such scenes as the attack 
on Rome by the Gaiils make the Romans live 
before us. We are stirred when we read about 
their courageous deeds and are aroused by their 
forceful speeches. In fact, Livy’s History might 
be called an oratorical history, for the small por- 
tion we have contains over 400 speeches. 

The history of the first century of the Empire 
is the subject of the Histories and Annals by 
Tacitus. These books reveal the horrors of the 
imperial rule and the dissoluteness of social 
life. Tacitus exalted the virtues, warning the 
care-free Romans against their disregard of the 
sterner qualities. His work is somewhat biased 
because he concentrates upon the vices of the 
capital of the Empire and fails to point out the 
efficiency of the governments in the provinces. 

This oversight was remedied to some extent 
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in the Agricola, an account of the province of 
Britain, and the Germania, a description of the 
customs of the Germans. Even in these -works 
Tacitus pointed out how much more courageous 
and stalwart the Britons and Germans were than 
the Romans. As Tacitus had been a governor in 
Gaul, the Germania was based largely upon his 
own observations. He obtained the material for 
the Agricola from his father-in-law, who had 
subdued and organized the pro-vdnce of Britain. 
The book is a tribute to the energy and ability 
of this man. 

Since he is a social historian, Tacitus is the 
most interesting of Roman historians. He -wrote 
in a concise, epigrammatic style enlivened -with 
many clever sayings. Furthermore, he had the 
ability to characterize a man by a single sen- 
tence. Thus of Tiberius he -wrote : ‘ ‘ Dissembling 
to the last, he hoped by false appearance to 
hide the decay of nature.” He frequently lashed 
the vices of his times -with, harsh satire. He de- 
scribed Rome as ‘‘the common sink into which 
everything infamous and abominable flows like 
a torrent from all quarters of the world.” 

The Chronicles of the Middle Ages are for 
the most part mere lists of events, often -with 
only the briefest comments. Several years were 
frequently passed over without entries, because 
only the outstanding events were considered 
sufficiently important to be noted. Sometimes 
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the chronicler was a monk with some literary- 
ability. Then the descriptions would be more 
complete and more interesting. Such a book is 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

King Alfred probably wrote the best section, 
an account of his o-mi reign. One of the works 
which King Alfred had translated into English 
to enlighten his people was Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
Sistory of the English People, compiled from 
various sources by the venerable monk of 
"Whitby in the eighth century. Much of the his- 
torical material is as accurate as the researches 
by Bede could make it, but he added numerous 
stories of the remarkable miracles of English 
and Irish missionaries. Bede believed these and 
included them, for they taught kindness and 
consideration. 

After the year 1000, however, the monks wrote 
more complete records, filling in their stories 
■with legendary material where a knowledge of 
exact occurrences was lacking. The most impor- 
tant of these for the English reader is Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s History of Britain, composed in 
the twelfth century in Latin. Geoffrey mingled 
fact and fiction so thoroughly that some critics 
have considered him a romancer rather than a 
historian. His stories concerning the settlement 
of Britain by the Trojan descendants of .^neas, 
the trials of such kings as Lear and Cymbeline, 
and the marvelous deeds of King Arthur’s 
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knights, have been rich sources for some of the 
noblest works in literature. The Arthurian ro- 
mances and Shakespeare were indebted to this 
most popular history. 

In the fourteenth century, Iceland was con- 
quered by the Norse. Among those brought to 
the court of Norway was Sturla, the historian 
of the conquest. In the Sturhmga Saga he 
honored the heroes on both sides with notable 
impartiality and expressed the reticent and 
hardy spirit of his people. This book, together 
with Sturla ’s record of the reign of King Hacon 
of Norway, is a masterpiece of Icelandic prose. 

The historian of the age of chivalry was Jean 
Froissart, who from his boyhood had been an 
enthusiast for the deeds of knighthood in battle, 
in the tournaments, or at the courts of love. 
Like Herodotus, Froissart traveled from place 
to place seeking information from those he met. 
He was a good listener and never wearied of 
gathering material for his history. As one of the 
secretaries to Queen Philippa of England, he 
could enjoy to his heart’s content the pleasure 
of watching the valiant feats of arms in the gay 
tournaments and the bliss of writing love poetry 
to the beautiful ladies of the court. Furthermore, 
he remembered all he had heard, so that every 
bit of stray information which came to his ears 
found a place in his Chronicles. 

The Chronicles contain a series of detailed 
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pictures of one side of life in the fourteenth 
century. They deal almost exclusively with the 
doings of knights and princes during the 
Hundred Tears’ War, Whether the courageous 
actions were performed by Frenchmen or Eng- 
lishmen, Froissart recorded them with equal ad- 
miration. But he ignored entirely the hardships 
and sufferings of the lower classes, for their 
commonplace lives did not interest him. We hear 
little about the social and economic conditions 
which brought the uprisings of the peasants and 
wrought important changes in history. The hook 
is like a gorgeous tapestry portraying the ro- 
mance and adventure of a feudal age. 

Philippe de Commines, the historian of the 
fifteenth century, held positions of trust in the 
courts of Charles the Bold of Burgundy and 
Louis XI and Louis XII of France. He care- 
fully considered the factors and influences 
which were transforming Medievalism, and he 
looked forward to the Renaissance. He was es- 
sentially a shrewd diplomat, and his Chronicles 
of the reigns of Louis XI and Charles VIII are 
written from that point of view. He realized that 
feudalism was passing into nationalism. Hence 
he left the court of Burgundy for that of France, 
His style is somewhat rambling, owing to his 
tendency to generalize and to digress from the 
subject. Yet he is thoroughly representative of 
the spirit of his age. His works were a source 
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of inspiration to Sir Walter Scott for, Quentin 
Dunoard. 

The historians who wrote during’ the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries demand little atten- 
tion from the student of literature, for their 
works were generally dull records of explora- 
tions or of newly established colonies. They 
contain valuable information, but their style is 
diffuse and stilted. Often these writers exag- 
gerated for the purpose of spreading their 
propaganda. Thus Sir Walter Raleigh’s Dis- 
coverie of Guiana contains his schemes of 
colonization, while his History of the World 
from the Creation to the end of the Macedonian 
Empire is largely based on inaccurate predeces- 
sors, Our Puritan forefathers delighted in John 
Poxe’s Booh of Martyrs, a harrowing account 
of religious persecutions from the early days to 
his own time. Of all the histories written in the 
Elizabethan Period, Richard Hakluyt’s Princi- 
pal Navigations, Voyages, and Discoveries of 
the English Nation is the most entertaining for 
the modem reader. Hakluyt obtained his mate- 
rial for the most part from the stories told by 
the explorers and was able to bring to his work 
the adventurous spirit of these hardy sailors. 
John Smith’s account of the colony of Virginia 
and William Bradford’s and John Winthrop’s 
histories of the New England colonies record the 
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hardsTiips suffered by tbe settlers of tbe Ameri- 
can continent in a plain, unadorned style. 

Tbe eighteenth century was the age of the 
philosophical historian, whose creed was stated 
by Lord Bolingbroke: “History is philosophy 
teaching by examples.” David Hume, William 
Robertson, and Edward Gibbon were all widely 
read in their own day, but Gibbon’s subject. 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
and the power of his presentation have placed 
his work among the great histories of all times. 
While Gibbon was studying at Oxford, where 
he was disgusted with the methods of teaching, 
he became a Catholic. His father at once sent 
him to Lausanne to live in the home of a. Cal- 
vinist pastor. Here he was nominally reconverted 
to Protestantism but actuaRy remained through- 
out his life a philosophic skeptic. He again is- 
turbed his father by falling in love with Suzanne 
Curehod, who later married the famous Necker. 
Threatened with disinheritance, he wrote, “I 
sighed as a lover, but obeyed as a son.” On a 
visit to Rome in 1764 Gibbon decided to write 
the Decline and Fall. For twenty years he de- 
voted himself to this work. 

Gibbon admired greatly Tacitus, whom he 
took for a model. He believed history should 
“record the transactions of the past for the in- 
struction of future ages.” By expounding the 
causes and results of various incidents, history 
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teaches eternal truths. No period in the history 
of the world was so suitable for such a purpose 
as the last days of the Roman Empire. In an 
ordered, balanced, and highly Latinized style 
Gibbon presented to his readers a long series 
of magnificent panoramas from the reign of 
Trajan to the fall of Constantinople. Under his 
elaborate style there is often a touch of subtle 
irony as in such a sneer as “I have described 
the triumph of barbarism and religion.” His 
indictment of Christianity in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters caused an enormous amount 
of controversy until it was discovered that he 
had stressed the secondary causes and passed 
superficially over the main fact, the life and 
death of Christ. Gibbon justly deserves his fame 
because of his insight into the reasons for the 
decay of Rome and because of his gorgeous style. 

The philosophical historians were succeeded 
by the scientific historians, who attempted by 
thorough research to interpret accurately their 
chosen periods. In England there were Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Green, Stubbs, Milman, Grote, Bryce ; 
in Prance, Guizot, Thiers, Michelet, TocqueviUe ; 
in Germany, Niebuhr, Mommsen, Ranke, Treit- 
schke; in Russia, Karamsin; in America, Ban- 
croft, Prescott, Parkman, Motley, Fiske. Only 
a few have gained a place in literature through 
the quality of their style ; yet the general reader 
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will find that aU of them wrote in an entertain- 
ing manner. 

After five years of study at Edinburgh, 
Thomas Carlyle returned to his farm in Craigen- 
puttock with his wife, the sparkling Jane Welsh. 
To earn a living he did hack writing, mostly 
translations from the German. He introduced 
German philosophy to England by these transla- 
tions and by the lectures which he later gave in 
London. His theory of history is set forth in 
On Seroes, Hero-Worship, and The Heroic in 
History, a course of lectures on great men repre- 
senting the hero as divinity, prophet, poet, 
priest, man of letters, and king. Carlyle was 
antagonistic to democracy, for he believed in 
government by the best men. He taught, how- 
ever, that these men should govern not for their 
own benefit but for the advancement of the 
masses. He was indignant at the poverty and in- 
equality in the world. He stated that if the 
ruling classes neglect the divine laws of consid- 
eration for their feUow men, they will inevitably 
suffer the penalty. 

This idea was the ke3Tiote of The French Revo- 
lution. Before reading Carlyle’s book a person 
should acquaint himself with the main events of 
the period, for Carlyle brilliantly pictures strik- 
ing episodes rather than a connected history. In 
a vigorous, rushing style, characterized by un- 
usual words, striking phrases, and imique punc- 
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tuation, he recreates the confusiou and uncer- 
tainty of a period of mobs, guiUotinings, and 
sudden changes. 

Another Scotchman, Thomas Babington Ma- 
caulay, was the direct antithesis of Carlyle, both 
in ideas and in style. Macaulay’s memory was 
the wonder of his time ; he read everything and 
apparently forgot nothing. It is said that he 
could repeat verbatim a large part of the Bible, 
besides many other works. His historical writing 
was his avocation, for he was an admired mem- 
ber of Parliament and a lawyer of distinction. 
His political bias as a Whig colored much that 
he wrote, and he overemphasized his own opin- 
ions. He was the master of paragraph develop- 
ment and of a lucid style, which was somewhat 
metallic. The results of Macaulay’s indefati- 
gable labor were his essays in the Edinbttrgh Re- 
view, starting with the Essay on Milton (1825), 
and his Eistory of England. He finished only 
five volumes of the latter, covering the period 
from 1685 to 1700. The history is extremely de- 
tailed, with many illustrations to enforce his 
points. Often the significance of events is lost 
in this mass of details. Macaulay, nevertheless, 
has made his readers acquainted with the spirit 
dominant in the last years of the seventeenth 
century. 

Many readers have gained much pleasure from 
John Richard Green’s Short History of the Eng- 
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Usli People, because be traces tbe rise of tbe 
middle class in a fascinating style. For a study 
of British government, William Stubbs’s The 
Constitutional History of England is an authori- 
tative work. 

Henry Hart Milman devoted his studies to a 
History of the Jews, a History of Christwnity 
under the Empire, and History of Latin Chris- 
tianity to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. His 
works are somewhat controversial but are gen- 
erally accepted as important interpretations. 
George Grote’s History of Greece may also be 
ranked with these as a contribution of perma- 
nent value to historical writing. 

In 1862 James Bryce published his Holy 
Boman Empire, which was followed twenty-six 
years later by The American Commonwealth. 
In the latter book he examined thoroughly the 
political, economic, and social institutions of 
the United States. His remarkable understand- 
ing of the American character fitted him for 
his position as Ambassador to Washington from 
1907 to 1913. 

The French historian, Francois Pierre Guil- 
laume Guizot used his position of professor of 
history at the Sorbonne to advance his political 
ambitions. His numerous historical works were 
popular discussions rather than scientific ex- 
positions. Guizot’s rival, Louis Adolphe Thiers, 
is noted for his histories of the French Eevolu- 
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tion. and the Empire, in which he sustained the 
Napoleonic legend. 

Jules Michelet, on the other hand, considered 
history a science. "With the temperament of a 
philosopher, he made generalizations from his 
study of causes and emphasized the importance 
of small incidents. His Sistary of France dwells 
upon personal aptitudes and social movements, 
for Michelet had a passion for humanity. Saints- 
bury has called him “the most original and re- 
markable historian in point of style that Prance 
has ever produced.” 

Alexis de ToequeviUe came to America to 
study our prisons but extended his study to in- 
clude all American institutions. He became so 
enthusiastic that he held up America as the ideal 
democracy in his Democracy in America. He 
used the experience of America as an object les- 
son for Europe and particularly for France. 

The German school of historians may be char- 
acterized by their devotion to the study of origins 
as a historical method. Berthold Georg Niebuhr, 
the leader of this school, wrote a Bonmn History. 
He scorned all non-seientifie historians and made 
some extremely caustic remarks about Livy's 
method. He was followed by Theodor Mommsen, 
who also took Rome as his subject for investiga- 
tion; Leopold von Ranke, who devoted his at- 
tention to the history of Southern Europe and 
Germany in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
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turies; Heinricli von Treitschke, the leader of 
the Prussian school, whose Qermm History in 
the Nineteenth Century inspired an intense 
spirit of nationalism by exalting the power of 
the state. 

The Russian historian, Nicolai Michaelovich 
Karamsin, so influenced his period, 1790-1820, 
that it is sometimes called after him. A student 
of the English Sterne and Richardson and the 
French Rousseau, Karamsin was a sentimental- 
ist. His History of the Btissia-n State in ten vol- 
umes became at once a classic, for it opened the 
eyes of the Russians to the great deeds of their 
forefathers by appealing to their feelings. A 
German critic designates Karamsin as “the first 
Russian man of letters of genuine cultural influ- 
ence on the entire reading world.” This eulogy 
is probably more appropriate to his Letters of a 
Biissian Traveler, giving his impressions of Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Paris, and London, than to 
his history. 

The nineteenth century was the period of 
great territorial and industrial expansion in the 
United States. As the nation gained in power 
and the American continents became the goal of 
European immigrants, the historians traced this 
development from its beginnings. "William H. 
Prescott devoted his attention to the romantic 
conquests by the early Spaniards. The History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, The Conqtiest of 
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Mexico, and The Conqmst of Peru relate the 
stirring events of Spanish adventure. Altho Pres- 
cott may have been inaccurate in minor details, 
he has told his story in a dramatic style. 

The period of the French and Indian War 
is the subject of Francis Parkman’s histories. 
In preparation for this task Parkman lived 
among the Indians and learned their customs 
and habits. These experiences he recorded in 
The California and Oregon Trail. In eight vol- 
umes, beginning -with The Conspiracy of Pontiac 
and ending with A Half-Century of Conflict, 
he chronicled the struggle between Prance and 
England for the possession of North America. 
Parkman investigated original documents and 
has left us an accurate and vigorous account of 
this conflict. 

The Kevolution and its heroes have received 
most discerning treatment in John Piske’s The 
War of Independence. George Bancroft also 
dealt with this period and the formation of the 
Constitution in his History of the United States, 
as well as with the early periods of discovery 
and settlement. But as literary works these his- 
tories cannot compare with those of Prescott and 
Parlnnan. 

There is, however, another American historian 
who deserves mention, altho he did not write 
the history of his own country. John Lothrop 
Motley became so interested in the. courage oi 
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tlie Dutcli Protestants in •withstanding’ the 
tyranny of Philip II of Spain that he deter- 
mined to -write their history. The Rise of ihe 
Dutch Bepuhlic and The History of the United 
Netherlands are somewhat biased in their point 
of view, because Motley was carried away by 
his sympathy for the Dutch ; but their dramatic 
quality makes them excellent reading. 

The most popular history written in the twen- 
tieth century has been H. G. Wells's An Outline 
of History. Prom the geological ages to the 
Treaty of Versailles, Wells re-views the advra/ce 
of civilization, stressing those events which have 
greatly influenced man’s position on the earth 
and minimizing the local and temporary inci- 
dents. In spite of the array of authorities cited 
in footnotes, Wells gives an indmdual inter- 
pretation of events. Particularly delightful are 
his speculations and his subtle -thrusts at estab- 
lished reputations. His heroes are the common 
men rather than the leaders, whom he delights 
in humbling. 

Every period in the world's history has been 
carefully investigated by the professional his- 
torians with the -view of determining what 
actually occurred and of interpretating the in- 
fluence of various movements upon the develop- 
ment of cmlization. Some are optimistic, 
prophesying a better understanding among the, 
peoples of the earth, while others sound a warn- 
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ing, basing tbeir deductions upon the animosi- 
ties revealed by the recent World War. AH of 
them, however, are making a laudable attempt 
to evaluate the endeavors of mankind to create 
for himself a satisfactory state of society. 



VI 

THE PHILOSOPHERS 

The works of a few pkilosopkers deserve to 
be included in a bistory of literature, not so 
muck because of the system of philosophy which 
they expound as because of the style in which 
they are written. Some philosophers were mas- 
ters of lucid exposition; others had the gift of 
facile expression; while a few possessed the 
poetic temperament. These thinkers have illus- 
trated their theories with allegories or proved 
their contentions with appropriate stories. They 
have enriched literature with descriptions of 
social conditions and have portrayed famous 
characters. 

The greatest teacher among the Greeks never 
wrote a book. Socrates preferred questioning his 
pupils concerning the problems of existence in 
an attempt to lead them to discover the truth 
or fallacy of their beliefs. He seldom stated his 
own opinions definitely, for he wished to stimu-, 
late thinking on the part of the young men 
who listened to him. This method aroused the 
teachers of the older schools of philosophy so 
that they accused him of destroying the belief 
in the gods and of corrupting the youth. They 
were powerful enough to have him tried and 
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condemned to drink the hemlock. Plato, his most 
noted follower, wrote a dramatic account of the 
attitude of Socrates at the trial. The Apology 
is, however, more than a description of the trial ; 
it is a discussion concerning the true nature of 
wisdom. 

After the death of Socrates, Plato traveled in 
Egypt, Italy, and Sicily. On his return to Athens 
he opened the School of the Academy, where 
h,e lectured on the theories of his teacher and 
developed his own theory concerning the reality 
of ideas. Altho Plato formulated no definite sys- 
tem of philosophy, his teachings in regard to the 
pursuit of the good and the beautiful have be- 
come the keynote of the school named after him. 
Professor Jowett, an English Platonist of tho 
Victorian Age, wrote; “The germs of most ideas, 
even most Christian ones, are to be found in 
Plato.” 

Plato’s purpose was to improve man by teach, 
ing an ethical way of life based upon the ac- 
quirement of knowledge, for “happiness results 
from the pursuit of virtue.” Plato believed that 
man naturally desired the good, but through 
ignorance often followed the evil, because he did 
not know how to determine the nature of the 
good. In his dialogs, the most important of which 
are Euthyphro, Crito, Mono, Gorgias, Sympo- 
slum, Phcodo, Laws, and Repuilic, he explained 
■ such qualities as courage, duty, friendship, love, 
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and patience. In the Phcedo are Plato’s argu- 
ments for immortality, the subject which Soc- 
rates discussed just before he drank the hemlock. 
One of the finest passages in all literature is 
that describing the death of Socrates, with which 
this dialog concludes. In his attitude toward 
death Socrates showed his nobility of soul. The 
Bepublic gives Plato’s notion of an ideal state — 
the first of a long line of Utopias. In this state 
the philosophers will rule justly and see that 
every citizen does that for which he is naturally 
fitted. Plato works out a complete system of edu- 
cation and government, so that individual free- 
dom will be preserved. He excludes poets from 
his state, because they teU fictitious stories. Yet 
in this very dialog he increased the effectiveness 
of his exposition by analogies, for he was essen- 
tially a poet. 

Plato’s masterly handling of the difficult 
dialog method, his poetic diction, and the even 
flow of his narrative have established his place 
in literature. 

For twenty years Aristotle, often called the 
Stagirite from his native city, Stagira, a Greek 
colony in Macedonia, listened to Plato’s lectures. 
In type of mind the pupil was almost directly 
opposed to the teacher, for he had had a scien- 
tific training from his father, the court physician 
to the grandfather of Alexander. After Plato’s 
death, Aristotle became tutor to the young and 
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headstrong Alexander, who later had specimens 
of plant and animal life coHeeted from Asia for 
him and supplied him with funds to conduct 
his researches. Aristotle took all knowledge for 
his province and so thoroughly investigated 
every subject that he was to the Middle Ages 
the “master of those who know.” 

In 335 B. 0 . he opened his school in the Lyceum 
at Athens, where he lectured for twelve years on 
scientific, philosophical, and esthetic subjects. 
Only two of his works concern the student of 
literature. These are the Ethics, in which he 
taught that man must live a life controlled by 
reason to gain his desired goal of happiness ; and 
the Poetics, in which he analyzed the Homeric 
poems and CEdipus Bex by Sophocles to deter- 
mine the qualities of great art. He taught that 
the artist should imitate nature, not by giving 
a photographic reproduction of the subject) but 
by expressing the universal significance under- 
lying it. Noble characters, deep emotions, and 
great actions are the materials for a great art. 
In the Poetics he laid down three important 
rules for the writer. The first was that the work 
must have unity of impression. Each event 
should follow naturally the preceding event and 
point to the conclusion. The second discussed 
the matter of probability of events. Plausible 
impossibilities, he stated, were to be preferred 
to improbable possibilities. Finally .he enunciated 
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the doctrine of catharsis as applied to the drama. 
The drama arouses our emotions, but, by the 
progress of the action before us on the stage, 
gives us pleasurable relief. Thus through lit- 
erature we have an outlet for suppressed emo- 
tions which cannot be satisfied in our daily life. 

For two thousand years Aristotle’s treatises 
were the chief test-books for the world’s 
thinkers. Two Arabian scholars, Averroes and 
Avicenna, wrote voluminous commentaries upon 
them, and through these commentaries the 
master was known to the Middle Ages. To the 
schoolmen of the period just preceding the 
Eenaissance, Aristotle’s works were the Bible 
of PhUosophy. According to James H, Eobin- 
son’s Mind in Hie MaMng, we are to-day stiU 
under their influence in the study of esthetics. 

Two books of practical philosophy written in 
Greek deserve mention because the modern 
reader will find many valuable suggestions in 
them. One contains the discourses of a Eoman 
slave ; the other the meditations of a Eoman em- 
peror. Both Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius were 
adherents of the Stoic Philosophy, which taught 
duty, resignation, and self-control. Epictetus 
had gained his freedom some time before the 
year 90, for he left Eome when Domitian exiled 
the philosophers. At Nieropolis in Epirus he 
lectured on progress, contentment, tranquillity, 
friendship, exercise, finery in dress, and, in fact, 
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any subject suggested by bis experiences or bis 
observation. These lectures were taken down by 
bis pupil Arrian and published after bis death. 
Marcus Aurelius, worn out by the trials of the 
Empire, wrote the Meditations, which he entitled 
To Himself, to encourage and to guide him in 
his difficulties.. He jotted down his thoughts, 
often in the form of commands. Gibbon char- 
acterized him as “severe to himself, indulgent 
to the imperfections of others, just and benefi- 
cent to all mankind.” 

The Romans took their philosophy from the 
Greeks, for they were doers rather than thinkers. 
After ^e conquest of Greece in 146 B. c., many 
Greek scholars gave lectures at Rome on the 
various systems of philosophy. 'When the Roman 
authors wrote philosophical treatises, they 
usually reproduced in a popular form Greek 
thought. Thus Cicero based his Bepuilic and 
Laws upon Plato’s works of the same titles. 
Cicero’s treatment is somewhat more political, 
as he was a practical politician. He chose the 
Roman Republic in its most flourishing period 
as his example of the ideal state. His dialogs 
On Old Age and On Friendship are his most 
notable productions in this field. In the first, 
Cato answers the charges brought against old 
age by two of his friends with a discourse on its 
advantages, proving that while old age may 
remove us from active affairs, it compensates by 
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giving ns wisdom and authority. In a diffuse 
essay Laelius explains to his two sons-in-law that 
true friendship depends upon mutual affection 
and benefits to be gained. Your friend is your 
other self. A third treatise, On Offices, is a didac- 
tic exposition of the honorable and expedient. 
In these books Cicero wished to show his readers 
how to accommodate themselves to their environ- 
ments and how to accept what fortune might 
bring to them. 

The ethical philosopher of Latin literature is 
Seneca. Bom in Cordoba, Spain, he was brought 
to Rome as a boy to study oratory, philosophy, 
and law. After varied fortunes, including an 
eight years’ exile in Corsica on the charge of 
joining in a political intrigue with the niece of 
the Emperor Claudius, he was appointed tutor 
to Nero. During the early years of his pupil’s 
reign he held important positions and amassed 
a fortune. At sixty-two he retired, and three 
years later committed suicide at the command 
of the Emperor. His Epistles to Lxicilius is a 
course in morality, touching every phase of life. 
In a concise and epigrammatic style he points 
out how men ought to live. 

Just before the Dark Ages began, the last of 
the Roman philosophers was imprisoned by 
Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, on a charge of con- 
spiracy. "While he was in prison awaiting execu- 
tion, Boethius wrote in poetry and prose the 
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Consolation of Philosophy. Philosophy appeared 
to him as a grave and noble lady to comfort him 
and admonish him. Boethius had been a devoted 
student of both Plato and Aristotle; so Phi- 
losophy drew her teachings from them. This book 
exerted an enormous influence on the Middle 
Ages and was one of the first books to be printed. 
It was translated into English by King Alfred, 
Chaucer, and Queen Elizabeth. 

The dull and massive volumes compiled by the 
medieval schoolmen and the humanists of the 
Renaissance are read only by specialists. Two 
sixteenth-century Italian handbooks for the poli- 
tician have, however, retained their popularity. 
Niceold MachiaveUi dedicated The Prince to 
Lorenzo the Magnificent of Florence in the hope 
of regaining the political prominence he had 
lost when the Medicis returned to Florence in 
1512. During the days of the Florentine Re- 
public he had served on various diplomatic mis- 
sions to Rome, France, and Germany. At the 
court of Cffisar Borgia he had noted how gov- 
ernment by force and dissimulation insured 
power to the ruler. Hence he advocated that 
method in The Prince. MachiaveUi ’s political 
theories were determined by the conditions of 
his day, for he was writing a practical guide, 
not an ethical treatise. Yet his underlying pur- 
pose was an admirable one. He desired to have 
an independent and unified Italy, freed from 
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foreign domination, and lie believed the Medicis 
tbe logical rulers to carry out this unification. 
His name, however, has acquired the connotation 
of unscrupulousness when applied to modem 
politicians. 

Baldassaro Castiglione was as eminently 
fitted to write a handbook for the courtier as 
MachiaveUi for the politician, since he had spent 
most of his life at courts of popes and princes. 
In a witty dialog. The Courtier, he stated the 
requisites of a perfect gentleman. Many well- 
known contemporaries take part in the discus- 
sions. The Courtier was a source for the char- 
acteristics of chivalry as portrayed by Rabelais, 
Cervantes, Spencer, and Sidney. 

At the same time in England, Sir Thomas 
More described an ideal social and political state 
in his Utopia. Like MachiaveUi, More had ex- 
perienced both the favor and disappointments 
of political fortune. Even more rapid than his 
rise to the Lord ChanceUorship was his f aU when 
he opposed the divorce of Henry VIII, who com- 
mitted him to the Tower and finally had him 
beheaded. It is said that Boethius’s Consolation 
of Philosophy gave him some comfort during his 
imprisonment. More’s Utopia purported to be 
the account of a state visited by a shipwrecked 
sailor, who had accompanied Amerigo Vespucci 
on his voyages. The doctrines of More have 
gradually been adopted and have revolutionized 
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European society. The Utopia was written in 
Latin, but was soon translated into the principal 
European languages. 

In a brief outline of literature it is possible to 
consider only a very few of the philosophers 
who have lived in the last three hundred years. 
Indeed, it is difficult sometimes to determine 
whether they belong to literature, for their im- 
portance has been due far more to their thought 
than to their method of presentation. They have 
been great thinkers, but they have expressed 
themselves in technical language or in an obscure 
style. Some, however, have been such brilliant 
writers or have so influenced the progress of 
culture that they deserve our attention. A few, 
like Francis Bacon and Voltaire, have written 
other forms of literature and will be considered 
in the chapters dealing with those forms. 

Descartes, Spinoza, Hobbes, Locke, and Leib- 
nitz in the seventeenth century mark the be- 
ginnings of modern philosophy. The rational- 
ism of Rene Descartes is summed up in his fa- 
mous dictum, “I think, therefore I am.” The 
Discourse on Method expounded the scientific 
principles of logic and order. The function of 
philosophy was to weld the experiences and be- 
liefs of man into a harmonious unity. This view 
influenced the composition of the classical 
French drama and freed French prose from the 
elaborations of the older writers. Descartes’s 
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clarity of expression and precision made Mm a 
model for succeeding writers. 

Benedict Spinoza, a Dutch philosopher of 
Jewish parentage, learned Latin and the philos- 
ophy of Descartes from an ex-Jesuit physician. 
In 1656 he was excommunicated from the syna- 
gogue because of his free thinking. While he 
ground lenses to earn a living, he pondered on 
the highest good. His Ethics, written in difficult 
Latin, furnished Lessing and Goethe in Ger- 
many and Coleridge and Wordsworth in Eng- 
land with material for discussion, and thus in- 
directly influenced literature. 

The literary fame of Thomas Hobbes rests 
upon only one book, Leviathan, or the Matter, 
Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, Eccle- 
siastical and Civil. The theory upon which 
Hobbes’s political philosophy is founded is that 
the state is supreme, demanding submission from 
the individual. He took a rather cynical view of 
humanity ; in his opinion, man was always actu- 
ated by self-interest. His views of the state were 
the guiding principles adopted by the English 
Stuarts, who fully believed in the divine right of 
kings. Thus Hobbes was thoroughly in accord 
with the views of his age. 

A student of the systems of Descartes and 
Hobbes was John Locke, who published, after 
nearly twenty years of labor, An Essay Con- 
cerning Human Understanding. This study of 
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the human mind opens -with a criticism of the 
doctrine of innate ideas and proceeds to prove 
that ideas are obtained from experience. Locke 
devotes some discussion to language as it influ- 
ences thought, as well as to the types and nature 
of our ideas. 

The philosophical theories of Descartes, 
Spinoza, Hobbes, and Locke were criticized by 
the German philosopher, Gottfried Wilhelm 
Leibnitz. His service to literature was that he 
aroused his compatriots to attain a national 
culture after the trying period of the Thirty 
Years’ War. His insistence upon a revival of 
German thought and German letters prepared 
the way for the golden age of German literature. 

Almost every author in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a potential philosopher, for it was an 
age of speculation. Even the novelists delayed 
tlie progress of their stories to insert philosophi- 
cal discussions. The philosophers of the preced- 
ing century were followed enthusiastically or 
opposed violently by fundamentalists, who 
feared the scientiflc method of rationalism. 

The defender of religion against the conclu- 
sions of Locke was Bishop George Berkeley. 
His Principles of Humcm Knowledge is one of 
the most lucid philosophical treatises in the Eng- 
lish language. 

The organization of society in eighteenth-cen- 
tury France was analyzed and severely criticized 
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by Montesquieu, Diderot, and Eousseau, Charles 
Louis de Secondat de Montesquieu made a study 
of the political institutions of his native coun- 
try and her neighbors, including England, where 
he lived for two years. 

His Persian Letters is a satire against the 
faults of European society as seen by an Orien- 
tal traveler. This more serious purpose is veiled 
under a light and clever tone, with many refer- 
ences to Oriental manners. Next Montesquieu 
turned to Eoman history, and in Considerations 
upon the Causes of the Grandeur and Decadence 
of the Romans drew certain generalizations con- 
cerning society. The results of his observations 
of conditions in his own time and his studies of 
the past were collected in his greatest work. 
The Spirit of the Laws. After an analysis of 
various constitutions Montesquieu reduced gov- 
ernment to three types — ^Eepublic, Monarchy, 
and Despotism. His description of an ideal gov- 
ermnent was consulted by both republicans and 
constitutionalists during the French Eevolution 
and the reestablishment of the monarchy. , 

The most ambitious work of French philosophy 
was the Encpclopedie, a dictionary of the sci- 
ences, arts, and trades in thirty-five volumes un- 
der the editorship of Denis Diderot. During the 
twenty-two years lie was supervising this worh, 
Diderot wrote philosophical and critical essays 
on a great range of subjects and even ventured 
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into tlie realms of drama and fiction. His philos- 
opliy was based on tbe theory that in Nature 
could be found tbe explanation of everything. 
Diderot was a fighter who expressed his opin- 
ions boldly in a lively style. 

Another disciple of Nature, but of a much 
more sentimentalized Nature than Diderot’s, was 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose works were the 
inspiration for the French Revolution and Ro- 
manticism. For him the ills of his time came from 
the restraints and inequalities of organized so- 
ciety. This belief is developed in a dissertation 
on The Origin of the Inequality of McmMnd. He 
classified inequalities as natural and man-made. 
The natural inequalities are those of tempera- 
ment and individual talent, while the man-made 
are those of social position. By tracing the de- 
velopment of society he illustrated his theory 
and pointed out that in modem life the rich 
were oppressing the poor. The Social Contract 
advocates a return to Nature, for man in a 
state of innocence is naturally good. In such a 
state man consents to be governed because the 
individual is made happy by the general wel- 
fare of the community. Rousseau applied his doc- 
trine to family life in The New Seloise, a senti- 
mental novel written under the influence of 
Richardson, and to education in Emile. His the- 
ory of pedagogy was based upon a consideration 
of the nature of the child, who should be given 
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an opportunity to express his individuality with- 
out restraint. In many points this theory re-, 
minds us of the various modern experiments in 
education. 

Rousseau’s influence upon the early nine- 
teenth century was widespread, from Jefferson 
in America to Kant in Germany. The writers 
of the romantic period in European literature 
also found the essential ideas of their devotion 
to nature and common man in Rousseau’s 
works. 

The majority of nineteenth-century philos- 
ophers are too technical for our consideration. 
A few, like Schopenhauer, wrote excellent prose, 
but only one composed a literary masterpiece. 
Friedrich Wilhelm Nietzsche wrote the most 
beautiful and lucid prose in German literature. 
Like Plato, he had the poetic temperament and 
enforced his ideas with symbolic analogies. 
Brought up under the care of pious but fussy 
women, he was shy and solitary. At eighteen 
he lost his religious faith and began his search 
for a new god. This was to be the superman, so 
eloquently proclaimed in Thus Spake Zwratlms- 
tra. After years of loneliness and ill-health 
Nietzsche became insane in 1888 and finally died 
in 1900. 

Nietzsche taught the will to power, for only 
by this will could the superman be evolved. He 
hated democracy and scorned the masses. “Man 
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is something that is to be surpassed.” This is 
the refrain of Thus 8paJce Zaraihustra. The 
guide-books for the superman are Beyond Good 
and Evil and the Genealogy of Morals, collec- 
tions of brilliantly phrased aphorisms. The su- 
perman is a man of strength and courage, -who 
has passed beyond the usual ideas concerning 
good and evil. To Nietzsehe was given the power 
of words and the persuasive eloquence of sug- 
gestion. His teaching was the inspiration for 
the individualism in modern European litera- 
ture. 

Recently Will Durant has attempted to popu- 
larize philosophy by his Story of Philosophy and 
Mansions of Philosophy. These books have re- 
ceived some criticism from the modem scholars 
because of their popular treatment. But for the 
general reader they are an adequate introduc- 
tion to a somewhat difficult subject. 



THE APHORISTIC ESSAY 

An essay is a prose composition of moderate 
length dealing with a subject in such a way as 
to give some indication of the author’s person- 
ality. The author aims to instruct the reader 
or to convey his ideas with the hope of chang- 
ing conditions, or he may merely desire to amuse 
by recollecting experiences. He treats his sub- 
ject from a particular point of view and makes 
no attempt to discuss it completely. The appeal 
of the essay is primarily an intellectual one, for 
the essayist gives us his opinions or reflections. 

An aphoristic essay is one largely composed 
of epigrams and maxims. In a single sentence is 
packed enough material for a paragraph. The 
concentrated style of the aphoristic essay makes 
it somewhat hard to read, but the effort de- . 
manded is amply repaid by the suggestive value , 
of the thoughts. 

The term essay, originally meaning a trial 
or endeavor, was first applied to a prose eompo- • 
sition by Michel Byquem, Sieur de Montaigne. 
In 1580 he published two volumes with this 
title. Montaigne’s father had given him a classi- 
cal education and had secured for him a position 
in the law courts. But as the son disliked to 
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exert himself, lie retired at the age of thirty- 
eight to his estate, “weary of enduring the ser- 
vitude of the law courts, and with all his facul- 
ties still alert, yielded himself to the care of the 
learned maidens, with them to pass, in peace and 
quietness, whatsoever span of life might be fur- 
ther allotted to him.” He spent his time read- 
ing in his tower-library and meditating on how 
to live and how to die. The management of the 
estate he left to his wife. Yet Montaigne was no 
solitary. He enjoyed good company, especially 
at table, and kept open house for any travelers 
who might pass his way. His love of eating and 
his hatred of exercise soon brought the usual 
results, so that Montaigne was forced to travel 
through Italy, Switzerland, and Germany seek- 
ing health. 

Montaigne’s Essays were written to answer 
the question, ‘ ‘ "What do I know ? ’ ’ He set down 
in an informal style thoughts suggested by his 
reading or observations. He talks to us about his 
personal affairs, revealing frankly his enthu- 
siasms and prejudices. Any subject may appear 
in his rambling discussions, from “How One 
Ought to Govern His Will” to “Of Thumbs.” 
By quotations from the classics he enforces his 
arguments. Montaigne ’s three volumes of essays 
form a library of information to be read at lei- 
sure before the fireplace on a cold winter night, 
for he refuses to hurry. 
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The first of the English essayists was Francis 
Bacon, the philosopher and statesman. Bacon oc- 
cupied various official positions, until he became 
Lord Chancellor and Viscount St, Albans in the 
reign of Janies I, In Maj’’, 1621, he was con- 
victed on twenty-three charges of corruption and 
forced to retire. His political fortunes do not 
concern us except in so far as they gave him 
material for his books. 

Bacon considered his essays of minoi* impor- 
tance, for he spoke of them as “dispersed medi- 
tations.” He expected that his fame would rest 
upon a great philosophical work, the Instauraiio 
Magna Scientiarum, of which he completed only 
two parts, the Advamcenient of Learning and 
the Novum Organum. He opposed the accepted 
methods of teaching philosophy and advocated 
the experimental method. Important as his serv- 
ice to modem English philosophy has been, for 
every one person who has heard of his Advance- 
ment of Learning, a hundred are acquainted 
with the Essays. 

The Essays fall into three groups: those on 
philosophical subjects, those dealing with poli- 
tics, and those discussing domestic affairs. Fol- 
lowing the legal method of weighing the pros 
and eons. Bacon analyzed his subjects and drew 
his conclusions. In a concise nni^ epigrammatic 
style, characterized by the short sentence and 
the striking phrase, he brought out the signifi- 
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cance of an idea. He was fond of using Latin 
quotations and somewhat fanciful figures of 
speech to illustrate his points. The Essays are 
recommended for their excellent advice given in 
a terse manner. 

The Elizabethan dramatist, Ben Jonson, also 
jotted down his thoughts on various subjects. 
These notes in the Discoveries are moral and 
critical in nature. Jonson lacked originality of 
thought, hut in compactness of style he was a 
rival of Bacon. 

In seventeenth-century Prance, the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld’s Maxims and Blaise Pascal’s 
Thoughts brought to a close the period of the 
aphoristic essay. Disappointed in his attempt to 
gain success as a soldier, politician, and lover, 
Rochefoucauld concluded that motives of self- 
interest actuated the conduct of all mankind. 
This view he expressed in over 500 witty Maxims 
ranging from a sentence to half a page in length. 
Two of the most characteristic are : “Men would 
not live long in society were they not the dupes 
of each other. ” “ There may be good, but there 
are no pleasant, marriages.” 

Pascal lived a life of retirement, for he was 
a student by nature. His chief interest was 
mathematics. He invented the barometer and 
conceived the idea of the omnibus. French and 
English critics have united in praising the Pro- 
vincial Letters, in which he attacked the Jesuits 
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•with, the ■weapon of polite irony. The Thoughts, 
taken from his note-books, ■were published by 
his friends after his death. One of his sentences 
is most suggestive for twentieth-century Amer- 
ica. “ It is dangerous to tell the people the laws 
are not just ; for their obedience depends on the 
contrary belief.” 

After the seventeenth centuiy the aphoristic 
essay as a distinct class was supplanted by other 
forms. Aphorisms, however, have adorned the 
style of many a later essayist by their pointed 
■wisdom. 
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THE CHARACTER ESSAY AND THE 
PERIODICAL ESSAY 

The character essay is a description of a type, 
such as the idler, the student, the flatterer, the 
shopkeeper, the milkmaid, by the enumeration of 
the characteristics of that type. The originator 
of this form of essay was Theophrastus, the 
successor of Aristotle at the Lyceum. From his 
observation of the faults of Athenian society he 
produced the Moral Characters, containing 
thirty sketches, each devoted to some weakness 
or instance of had manners. Theophrastus first 
defined the fault and then described the actions 
of a person controlled by it. 

In the seventeenth century the Moral Charac- 
ters became very popular in England and 
Prance. The chief imitations of them are John 
Earle's Microcosmography, Thomas Overhury’s 
Characters of Witty Descriptions, and Jean de 
La Bruyere's Les Caracteres. These brief 
sketches are extremely witty, and altho they deal 
with the social foibles of their time, they seem 
very modern because their authors were students 
of human nature. 

The periodical essay is the name used to desig- 
nate the English essays which appeared origi- 
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naUy in the eighteenth-century periodicals. On 
February 17, 1704, Daniel Defoe brought out 
the first number of his Bevieiv, a political jour- 
nal of the Whig party. This paper, published 
at first weekly and later tri-weekly, contained a 
short essay on a serious topic, usually political 
but sometimes commercial. Defoe warned his 
readers of the greatness of Prance and advised 
England to build up her commerce. He was 
well qualified by experience to discuss these sub- 
jects, because he had been a wholesale dealer 
in hosiery, a commission merchant for wines 
from Spain and Portugal, an accountant, and a 
manufacturer of brick and tiles before he had 
been imprisoned in 1703 for his political pam- 
phlet, The Shortest Way with Dissenters. He 
said, “Thirteen times I have been rich and 
poor.” 

Another portion of the Beview was devoted 
to “Advice from the Scandalous Club,” de- 
scribed as “A Weekly History of Nonsense, Im- 
pertinence, Vice, and Debauchery. ’ ’ Later this • 
section became known as The Little BevievJ. 
These essays and others which Defoe contrib- 
uted to various journals are at times mildly 
satirical in tone. As Defoe was a voluminous 
and hasty writer, his essays are often of small 
literary value and discuss insignificant and 
ephemeral subjects. 

Undoubtedly the Beview gave some hints to 
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Steele, "wlio establislied tbe famous Tatler in 
1709. In this year he felt keenly the necessity 
of increasing a never adequate income. Prob- 
ably the success of the Review and his experi- 
ence as editor of the official London Gazette 
suggested to him the possibility of appealing to 
the general public in a periodical devoted to 
any subject of current interest. For nearly two 
years Steele discussed frankly and cleverly the 
political and social questions of the day. He 
even made an appeal to a new class of readers 
by giving some attention to affairs of “the fair 
sex, in honour of whom,” he wrote in his pro- 
spectus, “I have invented the title of this 
paper.” Steele’s purpose was to reform and edu- 
cate his readers by instructing them what to 
think. It has been said he was suited for such 
a task because he had participated in so many 
follies. Yet many of his faults were due to his 
generosity and affability, which he inherited 
from his Irish mother. Macaulay and Thackeray 
were too severe in their condemnation of Steele. 
According to John Gay’s Present State of yVit, 
Steele’s writings corrected “many thousand fol- 
lies” and convinced “young fellows of the value 
and advantages of learning.” 

To make his comments more effective Steele 
created the character of Isaac Bickerstaff, the 
forerunner of Sir Eoger de Coverley. Addison 
soon reco^ized the identity of Bickerstaff and 
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offered Ms services to Steele. Two months after 
the last Tatler appeared, Addison and Steele 
started the Spectator, to he issued six times a 
week. The aim of tMs paper was “to establish 
a rational standard of conduct in morals, man- 
ners, art, and literature.” A new middle class 
of the honest, successful merchants was begin- 
ning to attain prominence in the early years of 
the eighteenth century. They had not had the 
advantages of noble birth or education, but they 
were hard-working and earnest. The younger 
sons of the nobility, on the otlier hand, were too 
proud to work and hence had plenty of time for 
dissipation. The Spectator desired to educate 
one class and to reform the other. 

The method employed was to scatter among 
critical and informative essays allegories to teach 
the needed lessons. But far more entertaining 
are the papers dealing with the experiences of 
the Spectator Club. Besides the quiet student of 
life from whom the Club took its name, the group’ 
consisted of representatives of the principal 
classes of society — ^the la-wyer, the clergyman. 
Captain Sentry, Sir Andrew Freeport, William 
Honeycomb, and the genial country gentleman. 
Sir Eoger de Coverley. The character-drawing 
of these types makes the Spectator an important 
predecessor of the novel. 

Prom the precise and restrained but easy style 
of the Spectator many later writers, including 
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Stevenson, learned their art. Dr. Johnson's ad- 
vice was that “whoever wishes to attain an Eng- 
lish style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant 
but not ostentatious, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison.” 

• It is to be regretted that Johnson did not fol- 
low his own advice, when he wrote his papers 
in the Rambler and Idler, the two periodicals 
appearing on Tuesdays and Saturdays during 
1750-1752 and 1758-1760. His essays are weighty 
discussions upon abstract subjects. Johnson’s 
style lacked the lightness of touch which makes 
the Spectator papers such delightful reading. 
Addison and Steele pointed out social faults 
with a rapier, while Johnson drove home his 
moralistic teachings with a club. Even his at- 
tempts at humor were heavy-footed. Still, the 
Rambler and Idler contain some sound criticism 
and some excellent advice dictated by Johnson’s 
good sense. 

■ Of the other numerous successors and imita- 
tors of the Tatler and Spectator only one has at- 
tained a reputation almost equal to that of its 
models. This is Oliver Goldsmith’s The Citizen 
of the World, a series of letters appearing in 
The Public Ledger during 1760-1761. Possibly 
from Montesquieu’s Persian Letters Goldsmith 
obtained the idea of having a Chinese philos- 
opher write home to his friend in Peking his 
impressions and criticisms of England. In addi- 
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tion to the genial satire of ridiculous customs, 
the essays reveal Goldsmith as a man of depth 
and originality of thought. He anticipated many 
of the later reforms in social, political, and eco- 
nomic fields. All of these ideas were conveyed 
in an easy style enlivened by his brisk humor. 
If Goldsmith were living to-day, he would he 
one of the most admired columnists. 

The place which the periodicals occupied in 
the literature of the eighteenth, century was 
taken by the magazines in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Their contributors have continued to direct 
the thinicing of the day and to suggest needed 
reforms. The movement started by the periodical 
essayists has, therefore, had an influential 
growth. 
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THE PERSONAL ESSAY AND THE 
REFLECTIVE ESSAY 

The periodicals of the eighteenth century 
created a reading public and aroused sufficient 
interest in serious essaj'n to warrant the found- 
ing of four magazines in the first twenty years 
of the nineteenth century. The Edinhurgh Re- 
view, The Quarterly Review, Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, and The London Magazine provided the 
essayists with media for their criticisms of litera- 
ture and remarks upon the state of politics or 
society. The Edinlurgh Review, founded by Syd- 
ney Smith and Francis Jeffrey, was Whig in 
polities and moralistic in judgment; The Quar- 
terly Review was presided over by the elder 
Tories under the direction of Scott and Southey ; 
and Blackwood’s, edited by Lockhart and Wil- 
son, gave the younger Tories an opportunity to 
express their views. The London Magazine was 
the only strictly literary one of the four with 
no political bias. In its pages appeared the work 
of the three outstanding essayists of the first 
half of the nineteenth century — ^Lamb, Hazlitt, 
and De Quineey. 

Charles Lamb, prince of the personal essay- 
ists, has told us of London life from his school 
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days at Christ’s Hospital until the time he be- 
came “The Superannuated Man.” For thirty- 
five years he was a clerk, first in the South 
Sea House and then in the India House. During 
these years Lamb found his recreation in writ- 
ing his Essays of Elia, which reveal his kind- 
ness and whimsical humor. When we remember 
that his life was clouded by the recurrent at- 
tacks of insanity to which his sister was sub- 
ject, we admire still more his cheerful tone. 
Every essay sparkles with his wit and charm, 
whether he is criticizing the Elizabethan drama- 
tists, indulging in recollections of his earlier 
days, imagining what might have been, or writ- 
ing mere nonsense in a delightful style. He con- 
verses with his reader amiably about his experi- 
ences, enthusiasms, and ideas. He is a royal en- 
tertainer who varies pleasant fooling with ten- 
der feeling. The “Dissertation on Roast Pig” 
and “Dream Children” are the masterpieces of 
his humor and pathos. 

The majority of William Hazlitt’s essays. were 
critical and will be considered in the chapter on 
criticism. He did, however, write some admi- 
rable essays on general subjects, such as “The 
Fight” and “On Going on a Journey.” He had 
a fighting spirit often aroused by his excessively 
sensitive nature. After he realized that he could 
never be more than a mediocre painter, he 
turned to literature by the road of parliamen- 
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tary reporting. In TaUe Talk he discusses a 
variety of topics in a vigorous style and gives 
bits of autobiographical information. 

In 1821 the readers of The London Magazine 
■«vere startled by an essay entitled Confessions 
of an English Opium-Eater. The essay was based 
upon Thomas De Quineey's marvelous dreams 
induced by overdoses of opium, and upon his 
imaginative interpretation of his experiences. 
Further descriptions of the effect of opium are 
to be found in Suspiria. de Profundis and ^ 16 ^ 0 - 
. biographic Sketches'. The sorrows of his days at 
Oxford, the troubles of his wanderings in Lon- 
don relieved by the sympathetic Ann of Oxford 
Street, and the visions of the dreamer are vividly 
■recounted in his impassioned prose. He referred 
to his style as “an elaborate and pompous sun- 
set.” Its chief characteristics are its rhythmical 
quality and its color. He endeavored to produce 
the effects of music. In fact, he named one of 
the finest sections of The English Maiil Coach, 
“Dream Fugue.” The great fault of this style 
is its diffuseness. Frequently De Quincey is so 
carried away by his imagination that he forgets 
everything but the musical cadence of his 
phrases. He was a magnificent dreamer oblivious 
of restraint. 

A classicist among these romantic essayists 
was Walter Savage Landor. His six volumes of 
Imaginary Conversations summon from the past 
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well-known historical or literary figures to dis- 
course with each other upon their views of life. 
Landor seldom stressed the dramatic possibili- 
ties of such a dialog as the one between Henry 
VIII and Anne Boleyn. He was primarily in- 
terested in presenting ideas. His austere prose 
was particularly suited to such a purpose. 

The essayists of the Victorian period were es- 
sentially teachers reflecting upon the. problems 
brought by political and industrial changes. 
John Ruskin, the son of a wealthy wine mer- 
chant, received every advantage of education and 
travel. He began his career as an interpreter of 
art and ended it as an economic reformer. In 
Modern Painters and Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture, Ruskin developed his theory that true 
art is the expression of the artist’s soul. He also 
pointed out the connection between architecture 
and the construction of society, for the architec- 
ture of a period is the expression of its ideals. 
Thus Gothic architecture expressed the aspira- 
tion of the religious devotion of the Middle 
Ages. The Stones of Venice explained the doc- 
trine that beauty in art is due to the happiness 
of the workman and his opportunity to reflect 
his individuality in his work. Ruslan waged war 
against materialism because it was destroying 
natural beauty and standardizing life. 

He derived his economic theories to some ex- 
tent from Carlyle’s essays. Carlyle’s most origi- 
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nal and most characteristie "work, Sartor Besar- 
Uis, taught that “Our grand business undoubt- 
edly is not to see what lies dimly at a distance, 
but to do what lies clearly at hand. ’ ’ This teach- 
ing was a coroUary of his general philosophy of 
clothes as developed in Sartor Beswrtus. In an 
economic essay, he compared the conditions un- 
der which the artisans of the Middle Ages 
worked with the system under modern indus- 
trialism. Once again he stressed the saei-edness 
of work for its own sake rather than for the 
enrichment of the capitalist class. He did not 
demand charity for the worker, hut “a fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work.” Carlyle believed 
that industrialism by its insincerity and disre- 
gard was crushing the foundation of England’s 
national life. 

These views Ruskin advocated and developed 
in the essays in what he called his only true 
hook, Unto This Last. The problems of commer- 
cial life, according to these essays, arose largely 
from the selfishness of commerce. The workers 
were being exploited for materialistic purposes. 
Their lives were being crushed because the mod- 
em system deprived them of joy in their work. 
Ruskin pleaded for a reorganization of com- 
merce and a fairer attitude toward labor. He 
tried to persuade manufacturers to produce hon- 
est goods. His message to the worker was “Fit 
yourself for your place.” The government was 
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to aid in this campaign of reform by establish- 
ing training schools, farms and workshops, and 
homes for the incapacitated, for “that country 
is the richest which nourishes the greatest num- 
ber of noble and happy human beings.” 

The other essays of Ruskin expand his ethi- 
cal teachings. Some of these were direeted par- 
ticularly to women, notably the collection called 
Ethics of the Diist; others, like The Crown of 
Wild Olive, are of interest chiefly to men. Per- 
haps the three essays in Sesame and Lilies have 
the most general appeal because of the nature, 
of the subject and the clarity of the style. Al- 
tho a variety of subjects receives attention, edu- 
cation is the main theme. In Ruskin ’s view, 
“Education does not mean teaching people to, 
know what they do not know. It means teaching 
them to behave as they do not behave.” When' 
both men and women can obtain such an edu- 
cation, happiness will be extended to a greater 
number of human beings. He advocated the 
establishment of agencies to carry out this idea. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Robert Louis Stevenson recorded his ad- 
ventures on his travels in An Inland Voyage, 
Travels with a Donkey, Across the Plains, and 
The Amateur Emigrant. In every incident' he 
found romance, for to him the unexpected was 
the essence of romance. He could make his 
readers see the most commonplace event in a new 
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light because he i observed more closely and felt 
more deeply than the casual traveler, 

Stevenson vras a conscious artist, ever seeli- 
ing the exact -word to convey his thought. He 
revised his essays constantly in his endeavor to 
produce the desired impression. Nowhere are the 
results of this effort better seen than in Virgini- 
btis Puerisque, containing some amusing com- 
ments as well as excellent advice on the subject 
of love and marriage. In recent years it has 
been the fashion to declare that Stevenson’s 
heroic struggle in fighting tuberculosis aroused 
so much sympathy for him that his literary 
merit has been greatly overrated. He has given, 
however, and will continue to give his readers 
many hours of pleasure. 

■ The culture of the mother coimtry was 
brought to the new American Republic through 
the essays of "Washington Irving, who spent 
seventeen years in Europe. After he returned 
to America, he lived the life of an English 
country gentleman upon his estate at Sunnyside. 
The Sketch Book familiarized his readers with 
the English countryside and English customs. 
Included in this collection were two narratives 
of the Dutch settlers of New York, “The 
Legend of Sleepy HoUow” and “Rip van 
"Winkle, ’ ’ immortalized upon the American stage 
by Joseph Jefferson. Kmckerbocker’s History 
of Neiv York also dealt with the Dutch legends. 
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its aim was “to embody tbe traditions of our 
city in an amusing form” and to surround it 
“with those imaginative and whimsical asso- 
ciations so seldom met with in our country, hut 
which live like charms and speUs about the 
cities of the Old World.” Irving was a leisurely 
writer given to repetitions but endowed with a 
quaint sense of humor. As long as New York 
stands, his Father Knickerbocker will keep his 
memory alive. 

As Irving endeavored to make his countrymen 
appreciate the Old World, so Ralph Waldo 
Emerson explained its thought. He was ' to, 
America what Carlyle was to England. His 
Representative Men reminds one of E-eroes and 
Hero-Worship. He taught the value of courage 
and self-reliance through his lectures and es- 
says in the Dial, a periodical established by Mar- ■ 
garet FuUer for the purpose of free discussion. 
Emerson was the leader of the transcendental-; 
ists, thinkers who discussed truths beyond the 
realm of actual experience. The titles of Emer- 
son’s essays suggest the abstract nature of their 
contents. Among these are “Friendship,” “Com- 
pensation,” “Self-Reliance,” “Prudence,” “Ex- 
perience,” and “Character.” Emerson was far 
more tolerant of the views of others and far less 
egotistical than his master, Carlyle. He taught 
rather than scolded. The keynote of this teach- 
ing was his famous motto, “High thinldng and 
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plain living.” Emerson came from a long line 
of preachers, and in spite of the fact that he 
resigned from the Unitarian ministry, he was 
always a preacher. 

Emerson’s essays are hard to read because of 
their condensed style. He used the sentence as 
the unit of composition rather than the para- 
graph. Hence the reader is impressed by a single 
statement, hut finds the theme of the essay diffi- 
cult to grasp. His writing has a unity of tone 
rather than a unity of structure. A reader is 
rewarded for his labor, however, by the value 
of' Emerson’s ideas. 

.Another member of the New England group 
was an entertainer, whose essays rival Lamb’s 
for their charm and humor. Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was one of the original contributors to 
the Atlantic Monthly when it began its career 
in , 1857. The Autocrat at the Breakfast-Tahle, 
The Professor at the Breahfast-Table, and The 
Poet at the Breahfast-Table are filled 'with en- 
tertaining conversation, witty phrases, keen ob- 
servations, and striking comments on those sub- 
jects which might be discussed at a typical 
boarding-house. Holmes transports the reader to 
the breakfast-table and introduces him to the 
various characters so that he feels entirely at 
home. 

The popularity and success of the magazines 
in the twentieth century have greatly eneour- 
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aged essay-Tvriting among contemporary au- 
thors. G. K. Chesterton has inherited the mantle 
of Ruskin, for he is an ardent medievalist, at- 
tacking modern specialization and standardiza- 
tion, He states his views by the method of para- 
dox and antithesis. Like Chesterton, Hilaire 
Belloc is a defender of the past. He objects to 
H. G. Wells’s Outline of History because it 
minimizes the importance of man and of reli- 
gion. E. V. Lucas is the twentieth-century 
Charles Lamb. With a humorous and whimsical, 
view he has written of art, travel, and the as- 
pects of human nature. The “Incomparable 
Max,” as Bernard Shaw has called Max Beer-' 
bohm, desires primarily to amuse. He, therefore, 
often neglects the important for trifles, about 
which he discourses in a carefully developed 
style. 

Some one has said that the important question 
concerning the American essay of to-day is how . 
to tell one writer of it from the next. They all 
write pleasingly, but not very seriously, about a 
variety of personal interests. Henry van Dyke, 
Samuel MeChord Crothers, and Agnes Repplier 
represent the elder group, while Simeon Strun- 
sky, Heywood Broun, and Christopher Morley 
are the exponents of the younger school of 
essayists. 
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THE SATIRICAL ESSAY AND THE 
CONTROVERSIAL ESSAY 

The satirical essay and tlie controversial es- 
say seldom reach the rank of great literature, 
because they deal with current beliefs or abuses 
and are produced under the sway of temporary 
passions. A few of them, however, have outlived 
their age on account of the universality of their 
•subjects or the pointedness of their style. A 
clever thrust at a worthy opponent always 
arouses admiration. The ridicule of foibles and 
the exposure of absurdities of any age afford us 
amusement even tho we feel the sting of the 
lash, for human nature has been essentially the 
same since the days of the earliest satire. 

In the second century of the Christian era 
Lucian, a Greek born in Syria, finally settled in 
Athens after he had spent several years in the 
East. He was a skeptic, who declared that reli- 
gion was superstition and philosophy mere quib- 
bling. The Dialogues of the Gods attacks the 
adherents of the older faiths as hypocritical and 
insincere. The gods are shown to be ridiculous 
in their whims and selfish in their actions. Lu- 
cian treated famous men with no more respect. 
In Dialogues of the Dead he points out the 
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conceit, the irritableness, and the unimportance 
of the great. Only Menippus, the clever rogue, 
who laughs at life, has achieved any satisfac- 
tion either in this world or the next. The Sale 
of the Philosophers satirizes the different sys- 
tems of philosophy by presenting their chief ex- 
ponents in the slave market. This plan offers 
Lucian an opportunity for much witty dialog — 
showing the uselessness of philosophy. 

The imaginative power of Lucian reminds one 
of Swift. A True 8 tori/ is a forerunner of Crul- 
liver’s Travels. Lucian characterizes this work 
in his preface as being “enticing not only for 
the novelty of its subject, for the humor of its 
plan, and because I tell all kinds of lies in a 
plausible and specious way, but also because 
everything in my story is a more or less comical 
parody of one or another of the poets, historians, 
and philosophers of old, who have written much 
that smacks of miracles and fables.” He tells 
how his ship was swallowed by a whale, how 
after nearly two weeks he and his companions 
escaped from the belly of the whale, how they 
visited strange lands, how they took a trip to 
the moon, and how they experienced a host of 
wonderful adventures. Lucian was a great paro- 
dist and humorist, commenting shrewdly upon 
the credulity of humanity. 

The folly and stupidity of man also made a 
deep impression upon the Dutch humanist, 
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Erasmus, as lie traveled about Europe in the six- 
teenth century. Erasmus refused to align him- 
self definitely with any group of humanists or 
reformers of his day. Dominated by a spirit of 
moderation, he was a seeker for truth. In the 
acquirement of wisdom lay the solution of man’s 
problems, but the majority blindly followed the 
dictates of church or state. To bring to the at- 
tention of his age its faults, Erasmus wrote In 
Praise of Folly, an attack upon every class from 
the theologian to the vagrant on the highway. 
He pointed out that the worship of folly was 
widespread, for her temples were in the hearts 
of men. The success of the book was immediate, 
particularly because of its virulent satire upon 
different ranljs of the clergy. All thinlcers were 
demanding a reform of the abuses of the church, 
either, by a thorough reorganization or by sepa- 
ration as advocated in the treatises of Martin 
Luther. The sarcasm of In Praise of Folly and 
the Colloquies is as potent to-day as in the six- 
teenth century, for some of the follies are so 
ingrained in human nature that three hundred 
years of new learning have not eradicated them. 

Another aspect of religious controversy, that 
between the Puritans and Churchmen in Eng- 
land, turned the poet John Milton from his 
literary pursuits for twenty years. Prom 1640 
to 1660 he defended the Commonwealth against 
the attacks of the Royalists. So loyally did he 
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serve as Secretary of Foreign Tongues to the 
Council of State of the Commonwealth that he 
lost his eyesight. The first group of his contro- 
versial essays consists of the five Anti-Bpisco- 
pal Pamphlets against the overbearing demands 
of the bishops of the Anglican church. Then 
followed the pamphlets on education, divorce, 
freedom of the press, the divine right of kings, 
and the establishment of the Commonwealth. 
The Areopagitica; A Speech for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing has been cited again and 
again when the question of the freedom of the 
press has been paramount. The immediate cause 
for the writing of this plea was the petition to 
Parliament from the Stationers’ Company, which 
claimed that Milton had infringed the Ordinance 
of 1643 by publishing his tract on divorce with- 
out the necessary authority. The main arguments 
in Milton's defense are that censorship does\not 
suppress bad books because they will be circu-. 
lated surreptitiously, and that censorship dis- 
courages learning because scholars will not sub- 
mit to the judgment of “a few illiterate and il- 
liberal individuals” as to what is true or false. 
With forceful reasoning Milton elaborated his 
points. His enormous learning provided him with 
illustrations to prove his arguments, not only in 
this pamphlet but also in his Defense of the 
English People. Milton’s prose is extremely hard 
to read because he had a tendency to use long, 
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involved sentences and a highly Latinized dic- 
tion. These qualities, however, gave it a dignity 
seldom equaled in literature. 

A contemporary of Milton, Sir Thomas 
Browne, defended the faith of a physician and 
scientist against the criticisms upon his Beligio 
Medici. To-day this hook, together with his Urn 
Burial, is read more for its majestic and sono- 
rous style than for its reconciliation of science 
and religion. Browne was a gentle and tolerant 
writer, who explained his views with no rancor 
against his opponents. 

The leisurely defense of fishing by Isaak Wal- 
ton begins with a conversation between a fal- 
coner, hunter, and angler upon the relative mer- 
its of their sports, but soon the fisherman 
becomes the chief speaker. Tlie Compleat Angler 
would persuade anyone of the pleasures of fish- 
ing. For its descriptions of nature alone it is 
worth reading. 

The most bitter of English satirists was the 
disappointed and dissatisfied Jonathan Swift. 
The last line of his epitaph, “Where bitter in- 
dignation can no longer lacerate his heart,” 
indicates the tone of his life and writings. Swift 
was indignant at the attitude of his friends; 
he was indignant at his appointment as Dean of 
St. Patrick’s in Dublin; he was indignant at 
the treatment of Ireland by the government. 
Finally he railed at humanity in general with 
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tLe venom, of a diseased mind. Proud and sensi- 
tive, Swift suffered at the injustice about him. 
Death deprived him of his beloved Stella and 
other close friends, leaving him alone in his last 
years. The Victorian writers judged him harshly 
because of the virulence of his satire, but he is 
more to be pitied. 

When Swift was secretary to Sir William 
Temple, a controversy concerning the superior- 
ity of ancient over modem books was raging 
among the English scholars. The Battle of the 
Boohs held up to ridicule the pedantry of the 
classicists. Next the quarrels of the churches re- 
ceived Swift’s attention in an allegorical satire, , 
called, after the proverbial expression for a ridic-. 
ulous story. Tale of a Ttii. He did not confine .• 
himself very closely to his theme, hut attacked ‘ 
the vanity of the age and kindred faults. Even 
the critics of the day were treated to a thor- 
ough drubbing. This book exerted considerable : 
infi-uence upon Carlyle’s Sartor Besartus. In his 
political pamphlets, largely in defense of Ire- 
land, Swift indulged in personalities. He did 
much to arouse the Irish to a sense of national- 
ism. Other essays, such as A Modest Proposal 
and Directions to Serva/nts, flay abuses by mak- 
ing astounding suggestions, such as the proposal 
that the poverty of the Irish might be relieved 
by the sale of their children for food. Swift 
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never hesitated to speak frankly and even dis- 
gustingly when his scorn demanded it. 

Swift’s masterpiece, Gulliver’s Travels, is de- 
rived from the work of Lucian through the 
French Rabelais. Gulliver’s voyages to Lilliput, 
the land of the pigmies; to Brobdingnag, the 
land of the giants; to Laputa and neighboring 
lands; and to the country of the Houyhnhnms, 
a nation of horses served by the disgusting 
Yahoos, have delighted generations of children 
because of the surprizing adventures and enter- 
taining narrative. But Swift wrote the book to 
vent his scorn in an ironic tone upon the cus- 
toms' of England and the habits of mankind. 
• Swift’s satire was very effective, because he 
yrbte in a pointed, precise style, with no elabora- 
tions 'or angry outbursts. His ridicule of the 
vices of society has not lost its keenness in two 
•hundred years. 

The satire of S'wift was the subject of one of 
the essays in Thackeray’s English Humorists, 
a eoUection of critical essays upon eighteenth- 
century writers. Thackeray’s own vein of genial 
satire makes The Four Georges, another study of 
eighteenth-century society, and the Booh of 
Snohs delightful reading. These rambling dis- 
courses expose the pretensions of society "with 
characteristic wit. Thackeray hated hj^ocrisy 
and sham, two veiy prevalent traits of Victorian 
England, and he spared no efforts to strike at 
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them. To some extent his essays remind the 
reader of the character-essay of the seventeenth 
century, for Thackeray was a master at drawing 
well-known types. 

Other satirists and controversialists have de- 
stroyed the permanent value of their work by 
narrowing its scope or by trying too hard to be 
clever. They belong distinctly to the minor litera- 
ture of their countries and their periods. They 
were aroused by temporary issues and failed to 
make their work universal in appeal. To un- 
derstand their essays it is necessary to have a. 
comprehensive knowledge of the conditions 
which inspired them. Still others have chosen to 
ridicule earnest and sincere reformers for the 
sake of furrushing amusement. This is too often 
tho fault of our modem satirists. Their attacks 
lose force because they are directed against ef- 
forts we must admire, no matter how much we 
may disagree with them. If his worlcs are going 
to live, a satirist must strike at the basic preju-' 
dices and ever-present follies of human society, 
taking different manifestations in different ages, 
but stressing similar underlying traits. 
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THE CRITICAL ESSAY 

, The literary critic analyzes a book in. order to 
determine its value in relation to other produc- 
tions of a similar nature. He then interprets 
the work for his readers and helps them to un- 
derstand the purpose of the author. He must 
account for the success or failure of a work; he 
■must acquaint his readers with its characteris- 
tics and recommend what is good. As Sainte- 
Beuve said, “he is the secretary of the public.” 
He saves the public time and labor by indicat- 
ing the contents of a book and by suggesting 
beneficial and enjoyable reading. Professor 
Saintsbury defines criticism as ‘ ‘ the endeavor to 
find, to know, to love, to recommend not only the 
best, but all good that has been known and 

■ thought and written in the world. It shows how 
to grasp and how to enjoy.” To accomplish his 

■ task successfully the critic must have read 
widely; he must have a real appreciation for 
literature; he must not be prejudiced; he must 
have rare good judgment; and he must be able 
to present his conclusions in a persuasive and 
entertaining manner. 

In the history of criticism we may distinginsh 
four major schools: the informational, the im- 
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pressionistic, the judicial, and the inspirational. 
The informational school states as accurately as 
possible both the good and bad points of a work 
and leaves the determination of its value to the 
reader. No attempt is made to give a definite 
place to the work. The impressionistic critic 
gives the personal effect of the book upon him 
at the time when he reads it. The personal equa- 
tion is the important factor. If the reader hap- 
pens to have the same type of mind as the 
critic, he will find the impressionistic critic a', 
satisfactory guide. Such a critic, however, is 
very likely to be swayed by prejudices 'or temT 
porary enthusiasms. The judicial school formu- 
lates definite standards from a comprehensive 
study of literature and classifies the subject uo- . 
der discussion according to these standards. The 
value of the criticism naturally depends upon 
the adequacy of the standards. The inspirational 
school thoroughly understands the author, S3mi- 
pathizes with him, and leads the reader to him 
so that a bond of communion is established be- . 
tween them. Sometimes in a phrase, seemingly 
the result of , intuitive rmderstanding, the in- 
spirational critic will characterize an author. 
Such a phrase is that of Coleridge when he 
speaks of Shakespeare as “our myriad-minded 
Shakespeare. ’ ’ 

Aristotle’s theories of criticism in the Poetics 
have already been considered in the chapter on 
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the philosophers. The third book of his Bhetorio 
discusses the style and arrangement of a speech 
with considerable attention given to diction and 
figures of speech. Fragments of other works of 
Greek criticism have come down to us mainly 
through quotation by Latin authors, but the 
only important treatise after Aristotle is On the 
SuMime, generally accredited to Longinus, who 
lived about 250 a.d. Longinus stressed the im- 
' portance of weighty thought and intense passion 
^-expressed in appropriate words. He also sug- 
gested that the author should consider what the 
.judgmetit of posterity might be concerning his 
^vork. Longinus enforces his points by criticisms 
of selections from various Greek and Latin au- 
thorS, He deserves our recognition because of 
these quotations, for thus he preserved some of 
the best of classical literature. 

.The most famous critical work of Latin litera- 
ture. is Horace 's poem. Art of Poetry. Its fame 
is due to the influence it exerted upon the Eu- 
ropean critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries rather than to its critical worth. Hor- 
ace stated the doctrines of unity and order, dis- 
cussed the use , of appropriate meters, and 
stressed the importance of right thinking. The 
purpose of the poet is “either to instruct, or to 
delight, or to combine the two.” Numerous ex- 
amples from poetry and the Greek drama illus- 
trate the principles. At least, Horace takes his 
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art seriously, even tho lie submits it to rigid con- 
trol. The poem abounds in epigrams quoted by 
successive generations, for Horace bad tbe abil- 
ity to state bis thoughts effectively. 

Among tbe Romans the study of rhetoric oc- 
cupied a prominent place because it was the 
chief training for the lawyer. The Emperor Ves- 
pasian endowed a professorship in rhetoric and 
appointed Quintilian as the first incumbent. 
After twenty years of experience in teaching and 
in practising law he wrote a text-book on TM 
Training of the Orator. He discusses the educa- 
tion of the orator from the earliest period, 
throughout life, recommending a thorough foun' 
dation in general culture. He enumerates au- 
thors to be studied and comments upon their, 
books. Hence he has left us an excellent review 
of Latin literature as well as some comparisons 
of Latin and Greek authors. For Quintilian, 
Cicero was the ideal orator. 

The imitation of classical models and forms 
of composition in seventeenth and eighteenth 
century literature gave a new impetus to the 
art of criticism. The motto of the classicists was 
“Study the Ancients,” while the modernists de- 
fended the native methods and verse forms of 
the sixteenth century. The leader of the classi- 
cists in Prance was Nicholas Boileau, whose 
views were derived from Horace and Longinus. 
His Art of Poetry and Reflections upon Longi- 
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nus laid down the rules of art as followed by the 
Latin authors and their French imitators, par- 
ticularly Racine. The essence of these rules was 
formalism and standardization. In his criticisms 
of contemporary literature Boileau was gener- 
ally just in the application of his principles. His 
influence was widespread until the romantic 
movement of the early nineteenth century re- 
belled against the restrictions imposed by the 
classical school. 

Since we have already mentioned the critical 
nature of Ben Jonson’s Discoveries in the chap- 
ter on the aphoristic essay, John Dryden may 
be considered the forerunner of the classical 
school in England. His critical essays were pub- 
lished as prefaces to his plays and poems, AJthn 
Dryden was somewhat burdened by his adher- 
ence to rules and by his violent prejudices, he 
had the ability to appreciate good work. His 
essay on Chaucer reveals a discriminating un- 
derstanding of the fourteenth-century poet. An- 
other of his critical prefaces defended the prac- 
tise of the English dramatists who wrote rimed 
tragedy. He sometimes was careless about facts 
and occasionally made rather glaring errors, but 
these do not seriously mar the value of his criti- 
cism. Dryden ’s prose style is admirable for its 
precision and clearness. 

Boileau ’s influence is easily traceable in Pope’s 
poetieal Essay on Criticism. After describing 
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the attitude the critic should have, Pope enu- 
merates the rules to guide him. One of them 
may stiU be recommended to all who assay the 
task of criticism: 

"A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian Spring.” 

Like his Pxench master. Pope was the advocate 
of order and reason. His comments on various 
writers do not suggest any careful study. They 
are rather arbitrary. 

Dr. Johnson defined literature as “the inter- 
preter of nature and the legislator of mankind.” 
The central rules of his critical code were that 
literature should teach unknown truths or rec- 
ommend known truths. He judged works upon 
the basis of their moral teachings with little 
regard to the power of imagination. He also gave 
considerable attention to technique, delighting to 
point out mixed metaphors and ineffective con- 
structions. At times he contradicted views for- 
merly expressed, but he was a robust critic, for 
he did not hesitate to state emphatically his con- 
clusions. His reputation as a literary dictator 
was so firmly established that even Goldsmith 
submitted to him poems to be criticized, and ac- 
cepted his revisions. 

The theories of Boileau came to Germany 
through the works of Gottsched and Lessing. By 
his treatise on the principles of neo-classicism, 
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JoLarm. Christoph Gottsched, professor of poetry 
at Leipzig, engaged in a literary -war with two 
Swiss professors of Zurich, who looked to Mil- 
ton for true poetic expression. After a barrage 
of dull pamphlets from both sides Gottsched was 
defeated and superseded by the younger critics. 
His main service to German literature consisted 
in a reform of the theater. He prepared six vol- 
umes of plays for a reorganized German stage 
under the title, The German Theater accord/ing 
to the Buies of the Ancient Greeks and Romans. 

Lessing was the leader of the revolt against 
the. classicism of Gottsched. He drew from all 
sotircfes, showing equal admiration for the the- 
ories of Aristotle and the practise of Shake- 
speare. He dethroned neo-classicism by going 
back to the fountain-head of criticism, Aristotle, 
and disregarding the Latin and French inter- 
pretations. The basis of his teaching was the 
search for truth. The Hamiurg Dramaturgy was 
originally intended to consist of comments on 
the plays and acting of a German National The- 
ater at Hamburg, but soon it became a means 
for general criticism on dramatic subjects. By 
his exposition of the methods of Sophocles and 
Shakespeare he freed the German drama from 
the influence of French classical drama. His 
Letters on Modern Literature had previously 
made a plea for the independence of German 
literature from foreign models. 
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Lessing's interest in Greek culture caused him 
to write Laocoon, a discussion of the differences 
between poetry and the plastic arts. The poet 
must deal with actions, while the painter or 
sculptor has for his subject “bodies with their 
visible properties." The aim of both is to give 
pleasure through the portrayal of beauty. The 
poet, however, lacking the materials of the 
painter, gives merely the effect of beauty. He 
suggests rather than describes in detail. Les- 
sing expresses his ideas with remarkable clear- 
ness and eloquence. He is a master of German 
prose. 

The successor of Lessing was August Wilhelm 
Schlegel, the translator of Shakespeare. His ser- 
vice to German Romanticism in producing a 
masterly translation of the great Elizabethan 
dramatist and in writing critical notes upon 
the plays cannot be exaggerated. His Lectures 
on Dramatic Art and lAteraUtre and his Lec- 
tures on Belles-Lettres and Art brought him the 
discipleship of Mme. de Stael and the admira- 
tion of Carlyle and Coleridge. Schlegel was a 
comparativ.e critic drawing his examples of ro- 
manticism largely from England. 

The disciple of Schlegel introduced German 
Romanticism to France by her On Germany. The 
daughter of Neeker and of Gibbon’s first love, 
Iffme. de Stael was brought up in the intellectual 
atmosphere of the French salon during the reign 
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of Louis XY. Her participation in the politics 
of the French Revolution and her opposition to 
Bonaparte caused her exile from Prance a num- 
ber of times. Part of her exile she spent in Ger- 
many, where she found much to her taste in 
literature. Her criticism sets the standards of 
moral or social perfection as a means for deter- 
mining the worth of a literary production. Her 
most important critical work, On Literature con- 
sidered in its Bearing upon Social Constitutions, 
applies her theory to the literature of the South 
as contrasted with the literature of the North. 
Her conclusion, stated in On Germany, is that 
‘ ‘Romantic literature alone is stiU capable of per- 
fectibility, because, having its roots in our own 
soil, it alone can grow and gain fresh vigor; it 
expresses our religion; it recaRs our past; it 
avails itself of our personal impressions by 
which to stir our emotions.” 

The romantic movement in England produced 
two outstanding works of criticism, "Words- 
worth’s “Preface to the Second Edition” of 
Lyrical Ballads and Coleridge’s Biographia 
Literaria. Wordsworth defended his method of 
writing the poems contained in Lyrical Ballads 
and explained his views of the subjects and dic- 
tion suitable for poetry. In the humble, every- 
day life of the people he found greater truth- 
fulness than in the heroic and unusual occur- 
rences. The naturalness of their passions and 
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the reality of their experiences would have a 
strong appeal for the reader because he would 
have some knowledge of them from his own ex- 
periences. Furthermore, rural life was nearer 
to nature ; from it Wordsworth had gained much 
comfort and learned many lessons. His theory of 
poetic diction was revolutionary, for he believed 
that the poet should use the ordinary language 
of every-day life. The language of poetry need be 
no different from the language of prose. The 
poet could express the deepest emotions in 
simple, unadorned diction. These doctrines 
guided Wordsworth to some extent in his writ- 
ing of poetry, as we shall see in a later chapter. 

Seventeen years after the appearance of the 
Preface, Coleridge discussed in the Biograplda 
Literaria Wordsworth’s theories. He disagreed 
with his friend on a number of points, stress- 
ing the fact that the composition of poetry is 
essentially different from that of prose. After 
a careful analysis of Wordsworth’s poetry, 
Coleridge stated that most of his defects came 
from his adherence to his theory. Coleridge’s 
own theory was that poetry should “lend the 
charm of imagination to the real and force of 
reality to the imaginary.” The critic should 
“find the inner springs of life in each work of 
art, and so put us on the track which the artist 
followed in the act of creation. ’ ’ Other chapters 
of Biographia Literaria deal with German tran- 
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seendeatalism and philosophy, as well as with 
literature, for Coleridge never resisted the temp- 
tation to digress wherever his trend of thinking 
might lead him. 

No student of Shakespeare should neglect the 
illuminating comments in Coleridge’s Lechtres 
on Shakespeare. He brushed aside the rules of 
classical criticism and went to the plays them- 
selves for an evaluation of the dramatist. He 
revived the interest of English readers in the 
Elizabethan drama and drew their attention to 
tnc power of Milton. His comprehensive under- 
standing, together with his sane judgment, has 
earned for him Professor Saintsbury’s appro- 
priate designation of “the very Bible of criti- 
cism.” 

Another critic of the period who was partly 
responsible for the revival of interest in the 
older English literature was WiUiam Hazlitt. 
He began his literary career as a parliamentary 
reporter for the London Morning Chronicle. In 
this paper and others appeared his criticisms of 
the dramas and actors of the day. These he later 
collected in Characters of Shahespea/re’s Plays 
and Vieiv of the English Stage. Prom the stage 
he turned to English literature in general, of 
which he had a wide but rather superficial 
knowledge. His criticism was often marred by 
his prejudices and tendency to repetition. He 
had a passion for literature of every period, as 
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tlie Lectures on the English Poets, Lectures on 
the English Comic Writers, and Lectures on the 
Dramatic Literature of the Beign of Queen 
Elizabeth testify. Hazlitt's method was largely 
impressionistic. He was given to “picking out 
the beautiful passages that I like.” Hence his 
remarks about particular scenes or parts of a 
work are excellent. He aroused an enthusiasm 
for literature in his readers and revealed to them 
unknown sources of pleasure. What greater ser- 
vice to the general reading public can a critic 
give ? For this alone he deserves his place amc::.g 
the great English critics. 

The founder of the comparative method of 
modern criticism was Charles Augustin Sainte- 
Beuve. He considered the critic the secretary of 
the public, studying and interpreting Eterature 
with the aim of definitely passing judgment 
upon the merits and defects of a book. He also 
pointed out the necessity for the critic to deter- 
mine the object of the author. Thus he judged 
works not by classical rules but by their success 
in accomplishing what the writer purposed. Dur- 
ing 1850-1852 his Monday chats on literature, 
the Causeries du Lundi, appeared in the Consti- 
tutionnel and the Moniteur. At this period he 
had already gained a reputation by his articles 
on the French literature of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Sainte-Beuve defined a classic as “an au- 
thor who has enriched the human miudj — ^who 
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has discovered some unequivocal moral truth or 
again has seized upon some eternal passion in 
that heart where all seemed to be known and ex- 
plored ; — ^who has spoken to all in a style of his 
own.” This was the creed by which he tested 
French literature and explained its qualities to 
his readers. 

But more important even than Sainte-Beuve ’s 
critical estimates was his method. He began his 
articles with a few general remarks about the 
■work under discussion ; then he gave a biographi- 
cal sketch of the author; after this he examined 
particular qualities with specific quotations, and 
finally he concluded his criticism with a com- 
parative placing of the work. The reader was 
thus enabled to obtain a comprehensive view of 
the author and to understand the relationship of 
his work to his life and to the literature of his 
period. 

The English advocate of comparative criti- 
cism, Matthew Arnold, formulated two general 
standards concerning greatness of action and the 
grand style. “All depends on subject” was his 
guiding principle. His Essays in Criticism are 
more than a discussion of a single work or au- 
thor. Arnold considered the conditions of society 
and the circumstances under which the works 
were produced. Furthermore, he could give rea- 
sons for his statements, so that he aroused con- 
fidence in his judgment. Arnold preached the 
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broad outlook of culture to bis generation in 
sucb books as Culture and Anarchy and lAtera- 
ture and Dogma. Tbe Greek ideal, for wbich be 
fougbt so strenuously, bas generally been 
adopted not only through bis own repetition of 
tbe need for culture and bis attacks upon tbe 
Philistines of materialism, but also through tbe 
efforts of tbe converts be made. Arnold was con- 
sistent in bis criticism, since be distrusted per- 
sonal taste and adhered to standards. "Wliatever 
literature be touched, be made more comprehen- 
sible, for be was an inspired and inspiring critic. 
Perhaps to-day bis doctrine of “sweetness and 
light” is not so vital as it was to bis generation; 
yet bis tbunderings against lack of thought in 
tbe majority still convey some wholesome mes- 
sages. 

Tbe main figures of English literary criticism 
of tbe last quarter of tbe nineteenth century 
were Leslie Stephen, John Addington Symonds, 
and "Walter Pater. Stephen’s studies of English 
thought and literature in the eighteenth century 
and bis Hours in a Library reveal bis excellent 
judgment and pleasing humor. Of Symonds ’s 
The Renaissance in Italy, Professor Saintsbury, 
tbe eminent authority upon the history of^ criti- 
cism, wrote, “There is no better historical treat- 
ment of a foreign literature in English. ’ ’ 

Pater belonged to tbe impressionistic school 
and derived from Anatole Prance some of bis 
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views. He stressed tlie pleasure of sensation. 
The duty of the critic is to feel the charm of 
literature and then to interpret it to others. 
His studies, the most notable of which are 
Renaissance and Appreciations, apply these prin- 
ciples to various authors. Pater was a very care- 
ful writer, paying much attention to the beauty 
of expression. His ideas and style appealed 
strongly to the younger critics of the early years 
of the twentieth century. 

The only American critic of prominence dur- 
ing the nineteenth century was James Russell 
Lowell. As editor of the Atlantic Monthly and 
the North American Revmo he came to be highly 
regarded for his scholarship, his Yankee shrewd- 
ness,- and his natural diplomacy. Recognizing 
this diplomatic gift, the President of the United 
States appointed him Minister to Spain and later 
transferred him to England, where he did much 
to bring about a better understanding between 
the two English-speaking peoples. He had a sin- 
cere appreciation for literature, but had a ten- 
dency to allow his likes and dislikes to control 
his judgment. A recent writer has stated that 
his Among My Books and My Study Windotos 
have nothing very important to say about the 
writers discussed. These essays in the Atlantic 
did, however, inform American readers con- 
cerning the merits of Dante, Chaucer, Words- 
worth, and other great names in literature. 
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The period following the death of Sainte- 
Beuve was marked in French criticism by the 
conflict between the judicial school and the im- 
pressionistic school. Hippolyte Taine declared 
himself a pupil of Sainte-Beuve, whose theories 
he carried to an extreme in applying the scien- 
tific method to criticism, particularly concern- 
ing the nationality and the environment of the 
writer. He defended his ideas in The Ideal in 
Art and in the preface to his History of English 
Literature. 

Ferdinand Brunetiere took up the cudgels in 
defense of the objective school of criticism in an 
attack upon Anatole Prance ’s La Tie Litteraire, 
Brunetiere claimed that the whole object of 
criticism was to classify and judge, while Prance 
proclaimed that “the good critic is he who nar-' 
rates the adventures of his own mind among the' 
masterpieces.” Brunetiere had a vast amount of 
learning and a command of argument. Prance, 
however, had a charm of style and a force of 
satire, which inevitably found the weak points 
in his opponent’s arguments. At least Prance 
scored a telling point, when he indicated the 
importance of the personal equation in all criti- 
cism. He was ably seconded in his reply to 
Brunetiere by Jtdes Lemaitre ’s Contemporaries. 

The disciples of Sainte-Beuve in Italy, Fran- 
cesco de Sanctis and Giosue Carducci, did much 
to increase the reputation of Italian writers. 
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They studied the tests carefully, investigated 
the backgrounds of the authors, and interpreted 
the beauties of Italian literature. The dean of 
contemporary Italian criticism is Benedetto 
Croce, who has developed a philosophy of criti- 
cism based upon the idea that “art is vision 
or intuition.” The Essence of the Esthetic ex- 
plains his theory of art, while numerous essays 
have resulted from his studies of the classics of 
European literature and from his investigation 
of modern Italian literature. Unfortunately, 
Croce’s philosophizing and somewhat involved 
style make him difficult to read. 

. The most widely read of modern critics was 
George. Brandes, Professor in the University of 
•Copenhagen — from which he was expelled for 
•his . radical views. For a time he lived in Ger- 
many, but was later recalled. The range of 
Brandes ’s interests was extensive. He wrote on 
such a diverse company as Ibsen, Nietzsche, 
Chateaubriand, Byron, Heine, Hugo, Shake- 
speare, Csesar, Voltaire, and Michelangelo. The 
work, however, which established his reputation 
as the outstanding continental critic of the last 
fifty years is Main Currents in Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Literature. Of it he said, “I go down to the 
foundations of real life, and show how the emo- 
tions which find their expression in literature 
arise in the human heart.” The Main Currents 
is a classic of comparative criticism. 
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The critics of the twentieth century have been 
largely recruited from the ranks of the college 
professors and journalists. The creative writers 
have also examined the works of their contem- 
poraries. Professor Saintsbury’s History of 
Criticism and scholarly essays entitle him to be 
considered the dean of English critics. William 
Archer, Edmund Gosse, Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch, Ernest Rhys, and Edward Garnett have 
introduced authors like Ibsen and Turgenev to 
the English public and have increased the appre- 
ciation for English literature by their illuminat- 
ing studies. A younger group of critics, among 
whom are Rebecca West, Prank Swinnertqn, 
Hugh Walpole, and Virginia Woolf, has pointed 
out the more recent developments in literature. 

In America criticism has become a recognized 
profession, for the weekly reviews and literary 
magazines offer unlimited opportunities for dis- 
cussion of the merits of both old and new writers. 
The demand for popular lectures on literature 
has further encouraged the critics. Among the 
professors who have guided the taste of the 
reading public are such well-known names as 
Brander Matthews, Richard Burton, Bliss Perry, 
Carl Van Doren, Stuart Sherman, and William 
Lyon Phelps. Perhaps the latter has done more 
than any other lecturer to arouse a general in- 
terest in books by his enthusiastic comments. 
The journalists and editors seem to vie with 
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the professors in explaining the classics and in 
recommending new authors. Max Eastman’s En- 
joyment of Poetry, the books of Walter Prichard 
Eaton and Edwin Bjorkman on the drama, Paul 
Elmer More’s Shelburne Essays, and the studies 
of Van Wyek Brooks, John Macy, and Robert 
Cortes Holliday have aided many American 
readers to obtain a better understanding of 
literature. 

In the advance guard of criticism in America 
are H. L. Mencken and George Jean Nathan. As 
co-editors of The Smart Set and The American 
•Mercury, they have been looking for undiscov- 
ered talent for the last fifteen years. They have 
defended Dreiser, Lewis, and O’Neill as repre- 
sentatives of realism against tlie attacks of de- 
tractors. They have always been outspoken and 
often clever in their remarks about literature, 
the stage, and life, because they are apostles 
of free discussion. Never are they happier than 
when they have an opportunity to attack some 
long accepted convention. The title of Mencken’s 
series of essays is indicative of this attitude. He 
calls them Prejudices. In one essay he says, 
“The only thing I respect is intellectual hon- 
esty, of which, of course, intellectual courage is 
a necessary part.” Nathan has told us that his 
purpose has merely been to express his personal 
opinions regarding the drama. His main conten- 
tion is that drama is artificial life and should be 
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judged from that point of view and not as real 
life. Despite their distrust of the masses and 
their disdain of the erudite, Mencken and 
Nathan have assumed qualities of both groups. 
In a radical manner they are earnestly endeav- 
oring to promote learning and spread culture. 
Someone has very aptly referred to them as 
“highbrows in disguise.” 

The European critics have also tended to re- 
evaluate the classics and to regard sympatheti- 
cally the experiments of new writers. They have 
likewise given some attention to literatures other 
than their own, with the purpose of introducing 
foreign authors to their readers. In France the 
traditions of Sainte-Beuve, Brunetiere, and Ana- 
tole France have been carried on by Emile- 
Faguet, Gustave Lanson, Marcel Schwab, Eemy 
de Gourmont, Paul Souday, Andre Chevrillon, 
Emile Legouis, and numerous others. French' 
literature has always been rich in the value and 
brilliance of its critical essays. Eussian critics 
have recently been making studies of their fa- 
mous writers from Puskin and Gogol to the sym- 
bolists. Unfortunately, very few of these essays 
have been translated into other languages, but 
the reader may gain some idea of their work 
from Prince Mirsky’s Conteniporaiii Btissian 
lAterature. The four outstanding names in con- 
temporary' Spanish criticism are Miguel dc. 
Unamuno, Azorin, Menendez y Pelayo, and 
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Ramon Menendez Pidal. These men have dis- 
cussed a variety of subjects in a scholarly but 
entertaining manner. The students of Spanish 
literature have praised them for their ability to 
state their ideas clearly and to give life to the 
most technical of literary and philosophical 
studies. 

Prom a consideration of the critical essay in 
contemporary literature we may draw the con- 
clusion that the tendency is to arouse a more 
widespread and intelligent interest in books. The 
critics desire to stimulate thought concerning 
the problems of civilization presented by repre- 
sentative authors. They bend every effort toward 
making literature in aU its phases as attractive 
as possible. This aim they accomplish by new 
studies of the lives of authors and of the rela- 
tionship of famous books to life. The critical es- 
say is no longer written primarily for the school, 
but for the general reader who wishes a guide to 
“not only the best, but all good tJiat has been 
known and thought and written in the world.” 



XII 

THE ORATION 

Orations are usually dull reading, because the 
intonation of the orator’s voice and the expres- 
siveness of his gestures are lacking. Often we go 
to hear a person speak, regardless of his sub- 
ject, for we are taken with his personality. He 
has acquired a reputation for eloquence, such 
as that of "William Jennings Bryan, or is noted 
for his humorous saUies. The orator appeals to • 
the emotions by his illustrations and stories, 
and to the reason by his arguments. He enforces 
his points by effective diction. The attitude of 
the audience also affects the quality of his ora-' 
tion. When he feels that his hearers are sym- 
pathetic, he has a comparatively easy task to , 
persuade them to accept his views. But he pre- • 
fers a hostile audience to an indifferent one, 
for the latter resists aU his efforts. Oratory has 
been defined as “public discourse of the argu- 
mentative type, in which truth of personal im- 
port and issue is presented and enforced.” 

Another reason that orations are infrequently 
read is that they are occasional. They are given 
for a definite purpose or celebration, such as 
the commemoration of Washington’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, or Independence Day. Political 
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orations are especially ephemeral because the 
issues which were vital fifty years ago have 
only a historical interest for posterity. Some- 
times, however, the orator has been so inspired 
by the spirit of his subject that he has voiced 
ideas of permanent value. The passion of the 
moment has not obscured essential truths. In- 
stead of adapting himself exclusively to his 
period and his audience, the orator has appealed 
to humanity in general. He has interpreted the 
ideas of his day and has explained the spirit of 
’.a people. These orations may be read with much 
■ enjoyment. 

As the orator is presenting his ideas by meanr 
of the spoken word, he must take pains to be 
clear.- "When a reader does not understand a 
■paragraph, he may reread it. But the spoken 
word is gone as soon as it has been uttered. 
.Hence to enforce his points the orator repeats 
them in other words. At times this habit makes 
the reading of orations tiresome. 

Probably orations will be read even less in 
the future than they have been in the past, 
since the radio has brought the spoken word to 
so many millions. Yet a few orations of the past 
deserve a permanent place in literature on ac- 
count of their admirable construction or elo- 
quence of diction. 

In Athens oratory was a principal subject of 
study, for any citizen might have to plead his 
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cause before the jury. Moreover, every citizen 
had the privilege of stating his views in the pub- 
lic assembly. If he were unable to compose a 
speech, he hired a professional rhetorician to 
write it for him. 

The Greek critics of the Alexandrian period 
choose ten orators of the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies B. c. as outstanding. Three of these, 
Lysias, Isocrates, and Demosthenes, have been 
known to generations of students of Greek, be- 
cause their orations have been read in college 
courses. L3rsias and Isocrates devoted most of 
their time to writing speeches for clients, but 
they spoke occasionally before the assembly. 
Lysias’s oration against Eratosthenes denounces 
the tyrant for the death of the orator’s 
brother. Isocrates praised the Athenians in his 
Panegyricus and urged them to make a stand 
against the Persians. 

The greatest orator of antiquity was Demos- 
thenes, whose first success was in the five ora- 
tions delivered against his guardians. He had 
inherited an estate from his father, but had 
lost it through the unscrupulousness of these 
guardians. To earn a living he became an ad- 
vocate in the courts of Athens. By constant 
practise and by studying the orations of Pericles 
as reported by Thucydides he soon gained 
eminence. The story of how he placed pebbles 
in his mouth and spoke on the seashore above 
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tlie roar of tlie waves has been used again and 
again to illustrate the quality of perseverance. 

Demosthenes looked with apprehension at the 
vising Macedonian monarchy. He said that 
Philip planned to conquer Athens by policy or 
force. In eleven orations delivered between 352 
B. c. and 340 b. c. he endeavored to arouse the 
Athenians to a sense of their danger. He warned 
them against the proposals of the peace party 
led by the orator ..^schines. At last the successes 
.of Philip brought panic to the citizens, and act- 
ing upon the advice of Demosthenes they made 
an alliance with Thebes. Unfortunately, the 
allies were defeated at Cheeronea in 338, but two 
years afterward Greece was temporarily saved 
by the death of Philip. 

• ’After the death of Philip, Ctesiphon proposed 
'that Demosthenes be given a golden crown for 
his services to the state. EUschines opposed the 
measure as unconstitutional. The oration On ihe 
Crown is Demosthenes’s brilliant account of his 
position and public life in Athens. After an 
apology for speaking about himself he attacks 
with sharp sarcasm his opponent. The whole ora- 
tion is a fervid appeal to the ideals of honor and 
of patriotism. Shortly after this great victory 
Demosthenes was foxmd guilty of accepting a 
bribe and went into exile. "When the Greeks 
were finally conquered, he poisoned himself to 
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escape falling into the hands of the victorious 
Macedonians. 

The power of Demosthenes to sway his audi- 
ence was due to his eloquence. His style has all 
the vigor of his intense personality. He was 
essentially an emotional speaker, moving his 
audience by every appeal known to the art of 
the orator. At times he gained his effect by subtle 
suggestion. He never hesitated to use oaths or 
colloquial expressions, provided that they made 
bis orations more vivid. He realized that he 
could accomplish his purpose most effectively by 
arousing his audience to a sense of their danger 
or of their power. 

By translating into Latin the orations of 
Demosthenes and the other Greek orators, 
Cicero prepared himself for a career as -an 
orator and statesman. His aim was to acquire a 
command of language, for he said, '‘What is 
there in the world more extraordinary than 
eloquence, whether we consider the admiration 
of its hearers, the reliance of those who stand in 
need of assistance, or the good will it procures 
from those whom it defends.” In three books, 
Concerning the Orator, Brutiis, and The Orator, 
he discussed the training of a speaker and drew 
the portrait of an ideal orator, taking examples 
from Greek and Roman oratory. 

The four orations Against Catiline and the 
fourteen Philippics against Mark Antony are his 
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most distinguished speeches, altho several others, 
such as those delivered at the prosecution of 
Verres, the defense of Arehias, and the advocacy 
of the Manilian Law, reach a high level of ex- 
cellence. Cicero was the defender of the Roman 
Republic from attacks from within as Demos- 
thenes was the defender of Athens from foreign 
conquest. He warned the senate and the Roman 
people that their liberties and lives were en- 
dangered. With admirable lucidity and logical 
arguments he builds up his case until the 
overwhelming weight of evidence crushes hi&' 
opponent. 

Generations of schoolboys have studied Cicero 
for his finished style and his command of the 
Latin language. He gained his effect by the use 
of contrast, balance, and rhythm of phrase. His 
dra:matic power is the result of his method of 
direct address. There must have been a sensa- 
tion in the Roman Senate on that morning when 
Cicero turned toward the man who was planning 
to murder him and cried, “How far wilt thou, 
0 Catiline ! abuse our patience ? ’ ’ By a series of 
rhetorical questions or ironical references he 
secured the attention of his audience. The very 
characteristics which made him an effective 
orator cause him at times to be tedious to tha 
modem reader. He had a tendency to diffuse- 
ness and redundancy. Yet we forget his faults, 
for we are profoundly impressed with his power 
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of characterization and the force pf his elo» 
qnence. 

The lectures and debates of the schoolmen of 
the Middle Ages and the scholars of the Eenais- 
sance were largely expositions of theology. Many 
of them show the absurdity of arguing for the 
mere sake of arguing, such as the debate con- 
cerning how many angels can stand on the point 
of a needle. Their only value is their revelation 
of the type of learning of the day. 

Two bishops, Bossuet and Penelon, in the age 
of Louis XIV gained renown for their sermons 
and orations. Much of their work was contro- 
versial and explanatory of theological doctrines. 
Bossuet was also noted for his funeral ora- 
tions. He was sincere and generally fair in his 
discourses, altho he was capable of severe de- 
nunciation when the occasion demanded. His 
controversy with Penelon resulted in the con- 
demnation of the latter’s doctrine by the Pope. 
Penelon ’s TeUmaque describes in excellent prose 
a state of society which became a pattern for 
some of the social reformers of the next century. 

As the eighteenth century was a period of 
political and social revolutions, oratory flour- 
ished in parliaments and pulpits. The English 
statesmen were discussing the attitude of the 
American, colonies and siding for or against 
leniency. The champion of America was Edmund 
Burke, who entered Parliament in 1766. He had 
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been born and educated in Dublin, but had de- 
cided to remain in England after several years 
of traveling throughout the country. During his 
long term in the House of Commons, Burke al- 
ways took the side of the oppressed. He pointed 
out the cruelty of the English policy in India 
and denounced the African slave trade as weU, 
as England's tyranny toward her colonies in 
America. Burke’s speech On Conciliation with 
America taught that “representation was the 
sovereign remedy for every evil. ’ ’ The Impeach~ 
ment of Warren Hastings is Burke’s master- 
piece pf invective. In spite of their brilliance, 
Burke’s speeches failed to gain support, because 
they were too intellectual and philosophical. 
Burke was fond of theorizing ' and adhered 
closely to the classical style. His resoimding 
periods and rhetorical flourishes astound the 
reader, but they also tire him. 

At the same time in America Patrick Henry 
was making much more efEective pleas for 
American liberty. The simplicity of his style and 
the directness of his statements aroused his 
hearers to action. His declaration, “I am not a 
Virginian, but an American,” was the keynote 
of the first Continental Congress. In 1775 he 
delivered before the Second Revolutionary Con- 
vention of Virginia the short but powerful 
“Give me Liberty or Give me Death” Speech. 

The various political, social, and religious 
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movements during the last hundred years have 
been the stimuli for a great deal of oratorj'. 
The majority of the speeches have been forgot- 
ten because of their temporary nature. To read 
them with any degree of understanding would 
demand a study of the conditions or theories 
which produced them. Some of them were so 
prejudiced in tone that their ardent partizanship 
has seriously marred their eloquence. Others 
have handled the subject convincingly but are 
extremely dull reading. Of all the modern 
orators we shall, therefore, discuss only three, 
whom we may consider spokesmen of three- 
aspects of Americanism. Daniel Webster was the 
outstanding American statesman of the first half 
of the nineteenth century. An authority upon ' 
constitutional law, he gave his energies to the 
defense and preservation of the spirit of the 
constitution. His Beply to Emjne, delivered in 
1830, insured national unity for another thirty 
years. He continually worked for compromise, 
regardless of his o-wn political fate. In fact, he 
ruined his political career by his Seventh of 
March Speech in 1850, by which he aroused the 
antagonism of his New England constituents , 
beeause he supported the Fugitive Slave Law. 
Whittier's poem, “Ichabod,” expressed the gen- 
eral opinion of surprize and disappointment at 
Webster’s attitude among the anti-slavery men. 

In his addresses at the two hundredth anni- 
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versary of the landing of the Pilgrims, at the 
laying of the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill 
Monument, and at the death of Adams and 
Jefferson, Webster expounded the ideals of the 
founders of the American nation. Both for their 
Americanism and for their eloquence they should 
he read by every American youth ; they are les- 
sons in citizenship. Webster was a master in the 
older school of oratory. By logical development 
and the use of striking phrases he gained his 
effeet. 

The method of Abraham Lincoln was almost 
•directly opposite to that of the rhetorical ora- 
tors.*. His speeches are characterized by a noble 
simplicity and calmness. He said: “I always 
■assume 'that my audiences are in many things 
wiser than I am, and I say the most sensible 
thing I can to them. I never found that they 
did not understand me.” Lincoln’s common 
sense enabled him to adapt himself perfectly to 
any situation. His directness, his sympathy and 
understanding, his keen judgment impressed all 
who came into contact with him. The Gettysburg 
Address and the Second Inaugural Address are 
classics of A m erican oratory. In a few hundred 
words Lincoln revealed the spirit of each occa- 
sion and inspired his hearers to noble thoughts. 
His earlier speeches in the courts of Illinois and 
his debates with Douglas had been his prepara- 
tion for the presidential addresses. The idea that 
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he was a bom orator is a most erroneous one. 
By experience and hard study he acquired his 
fine literary style. 

To many Theodore Roosevelt is the repre- 
sentative orator of twentieth-century America. 
His numerous interests, his tireless energy, his 
indomitable wiU, and his firm determination to 
accomplish what he believed to be right have 
exalted him to this position of prominence. His 
doctrines of the strenuous life and a square deal 
have gained him many admirers. Roosevelt spoke 
with definiteness and fearlessness. He always 
went straight to the point and stated concretely 
his ideas. The force of his personality and his 
abundant vitality gave added weight to what he ' 
said. The reader wHl perhaps find his speeches 
somewhat egotistical, with too much waving of 
the big stick, but cannot fail to admire his vigor. 

At the present day the old-fashioned school 
of rhetorical oratory has given place to the lec- 
ture and informal talk. The spealter presents 
his views without ornament and often appears 
to be conversing with his hearers rather than en- 
deavoring to impress them with carefully- 
planned climaxes. Such speeches seem less arti- 
ficial and make easier reading, but they seldom 
rise to the level attained by the great orators of 
the past. 
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FORERUNNERS OF THE NOVEL 

The most popular form of literature is prose 
narrative. From earliest childhood we are eager 
to hear a story which will appeal to our imagina- 
tion or satisfy our curiosity. Cabell once said 
that “The business of the novelist is to teU un- 
truths that will be diverting.” In any case we 
demand from the novelist that he offer us enter- 
tainment, whether he be romanticist or realist. 
We wish to escape from our actual surroundings 
or .'to have their significance interpreted to us 
through the means of a vivid presentation of 
the actions of interesting people. The novel gives 
us an extensive view of life, for we learn about 
the conditions of society in former times, about 
places we could never visit, and about persons 
we might never know. Our most valuable friends 
may be the creations of some great writer of 
fiction. They come to be more real to us than the 
persons with whom we live. A story can be found 
to appeal to every human emotion. If we are 
sufficiently imaginative, we may even identify 
ourselves with the hero or heroine and live 
vicariously in his experience. Furthermore, in 
fiction we find incorporated the ideas of the time, 
niff?:] 
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so that we can reconstruct the society of the age 
in which the book was written. 

In its strictly technical form the novel did not 
appear until the eighteenth century. There were, 
however, a long list of forerunners, from the 
Greek romances of the early centuries of the 
Christian era to the tales in the eighteenth- 
century periodicals. These were composed of a 
succession of episodes more or less loosely con- 
nected. The Greek pastoral romance, Daphm's 
and Chloe, is a tale of innocent love among 
shepherds. Its author, Longus, presents an 
idealized picture of country life, which never 
existed in Greece or any other place. It is some- 
ti^hat conventional, with its lost heirs, separated 
lovers, miraculous escapes from pirates, and 
final happy reunion. Longus makes his young 
i^eople so attractive, however, that we sym-- 
pathize with them in their difBculties and rejoice - 
with them in their joys, even tho we are highly 
amused at their simplicity. Longus ’s work in- 
fluenced greatly the pastoral romances of the 
sixteenth century, but it is far more entertain- 
ing for the modern reader than those artificial 
imitations. 

Two Latin romances, the Satyricon of Pe- 
tronius and the Golden Ass of Apuleius, are 
filled with diverting adventures of a rather 
'’oarse nature. They were sources for episodes 
a the Decameron, Don Quixote, and Gil Bias, 
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Petronius shows us the absurd affectation of the 
newly rich and the dissoluteness of Roman 
society in the first century of the Empire. The 
Golden Ass relates the experiences of a com- 
mercial traveler who was turned into an ass and 
then owned by representatives of various classes 
of society. Finally he regained his human form. 
In this collection of tales the most charming is 
that of Cupid and Psyche. 

The medieval prose romances recount the 
noble deeds of national heroes, the trials of de- 
voted lovers, or the pious acts of devout Chris- 
tians. The Irish sagas concerning Cuchulain and 
Ossian, and the "Welsh Mabinogion are fine ex- 
amples of the first group. The chief character- 
istics, of the Irish sagas are the glorification of 
the individual hero, the importance of women, 
and the emphasis placed upon the supernatural. 
Cuchulain is the Irish AchiUes, victorious over 
all enemies and loved by all women. Many of 
the tales, such as the Sorrotvs of Deirdre, im- 
press the reader with their pathos, while others 
abound in typically Irish humor. The authors 
of the recent Gaelic revival have gone to these 
ancient legends for their themes and some of 
their most attractive characters. The Mabinogion 
tales, taken from the Red Book of Hergest, a 
fourteenth century manuscript, by Lady Char- 
lotte Guest, deal with events during the Celtic 
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period, the Roman administration of Britain, 
and the days of King Arthur. 

Aucassin and Nicolette, a French romance of 
the twelfth century, is the story of a slave girl, 
who turns out to be a daughter of the king of 
Carthage. She is loved by the heir of Count 
Garin de Beaucaire, who endeavors to separate 
the lovers. The story is told partly in verse and 
partly in prose, a form called ccmte-faMe. The 
beauty of the language and the graceful style 
entitle this romance to be ranked as the master- 
piece of the love romances. 

The religious romances .were written pri- 
marily to teach lessons of service to the church 
or to relate the miracles of the saints. In Otir 
Lady’s Tumbler a humble juggler who has 
entered a monastery serves the Virgin Mary by 
tumbling before her statue, because that is bia 
only talent. Other stories teU about miraculous 
escapes and wonderful cures by those who had 
devoted their lives to the church. A large bodj" 
of medieval literature concerned the legends of 
the saints, for religion and especially the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary dominated the life of 
the time. 

With the revival of learning came the imita- 
tions of the earlier Greek and Latin romances. 
These stories were more realistic in subject, 
coarser in tone, and more artificial in style 
than the originals. The most celebrated of them 
11602 
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is Boccaccio’s Decameron. By nature Boccaccio 
■was a student, but bis father ■wisbed bim to be 
a mercbant. At thirteen be was put to work in 
a counting-house, later be was apprenticed to a 
merchant in Naples, and finally be was per- 
mitted to study law. But none of these pursuits 
was congenial to bim. He participated in the 
gay life of the city, and in accordance -svitb the 
custom of the day fell in love ■ndtb the wife of 
the Count d ’Aquino. As Piammetta she was the 
inspiration for bis love poetry and bis Fiam- 
metta,. “the first novel of psychology ever writ- 
ten in Europe. ’ ’ After Piammetta and his father 
bad been , swept away by the Black Death of 
1348, Boccaccio was about to enter a monastery 
when -be .was dissuaded by Petrarch and en- 
couraged to study the classics. The result of this 
.study was bis book concerning famous men and 
his Genealogy of the Gods. In 1373 be started 
a course of lectures at Florence upon Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, but died before be bad finished 
bis comments on the “Inferno.” 

The Decameron is composed of one hundred 
stories supposed to be told by ten persons on ten 
days while residing at a country -villa to escape 
the plague at Florence. The book opens with a 
realistic description of the scenes resulting from 
the terror of the Florentines at the pestilence 
which was sweeping over the city. The fugitives 
tell the stories merely to distract their minds. 
e.k.vii— 6 P613 
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Hence tlie tales are unmoral and frequently 
rough in their humor. Boeeaceio’s natural gift 
for direct narration, good sense of structure, and 
easy style make his retelling of the material 
drawn from classical and popular sources un- 
failingly entertaining. Trickery and exposure of 
hypocrisy play a great part in furnishing this 
entertainment. Prom the pages of the Decameron 
authors of aU the European literatures have 
taken material. Its influence upon English litera- 
ture from the time of Chaucer has been espe- 
cially marked. 

"While Boccaccio was collecting the stories for 
his Decameron, a French physician was compos- 
ing from the various medieval ene 3 ’-elopedias and 
travel-books a guide for pilgrims to Jerusalem 
and merchants to Asia Minor. He claimed to, be 
Sir John MandeviUe and to have actually seen 
all the marvelous things he describes. His 
Travels is largely fiction, but is so well written 
that the incidents seem plausible. Many of them 
are ridiculous to the modem reader, but the 
book is worthy of attention because its great 
popularity, especially in the English version, in- 
dicates the literary taste of the age. Besides the 
stories, it contains practical advice about roads, 
stopping-places, and means for determining the 
value of merchandise offered for sale by the 
wily Easterners. 

In 1485 William Caxton printed another im- 
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portant compilation from Prencli sources, so that 
“noble men may see and learn the noble acts of 
chivalry.” This book was Sir Thomas Malory's 
Morte Arthur, a coherent account of the deeds 
of the knights of the Round Table, Caxton's 
characterization of the Morte d’ Arthur indicates 
its scope: “For herein may be seen noble 
chivalry, courtesy, humanity, friendliness, hardi. 
ness, love, friendship, cowardice, murder, hate, 
virtue, and sin. Do after the good and leave 
the evil, and it shall bring you to good fame and 
renown.” The simple, direct prose of Malory 
pr^ent.s Arthur, Lancelot, Gawain, Galahad, 
Tristau,: Guinevere, Elaine, Isolde, and aU the 
minor characters as human beings swayed by 
their passions and struggling to attain their 
aims. To Malory are indebted Tennyson, Arnold, 
Morris, Swinburne, and Robinson for the in- 
cidents and characters of some of their finest 
poetry. 

The pastoral romance was brought into Euro- 
pean literature in the fifteenth century by the 
Italian prose-poem Arcadia by Saimazarro. The 
simplicity of the classical pastorals was replaced 
by artificiality, for in the literature of this 
period courtiers retired intentionally to the 
country to amuse themselves. In the pages of 
Sannazarro they assumed an innocenee they did 
not possess. Sannazarro was imitated by Monte- 
mayor in Spain and by Sidney and Lyly in 
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England. One of the episodes in Montemayor’s 
Diana Enamorada "was the source of Shake- 
speare’s Two Gentlemen of Yerona. 

Sir Philip Sidney wrote his Arcadia to enter- 
tain his sister, the Countess of Pembroke. It is 
an idealistic pastoral by the first gentleman of 
the age. Princely shepherds spend their days 
untroubled by the trials of court and enjoy the 
pleasures of chivalry and romantic love. The 
extreme artificiality of the style as well as the 
elaborateness of the plot bores the modem 
reader. 

This style, based upon carefully constraeted 
sentences, balanced phrases, antitheses, allitera- 
tion, puns, and the extravagant use of metaphor 
and simile, is called Euphuism from the two 
books, EupJmes and Eupimes and his England 
by John Lyly. One sentence from Lyly’s work 
will illustrate its main characteristics of style: 

‘ ‘ I have shrined thee in my heart as a trusty 
friend; I will shun thee henceforth as a troth- 
less foe.” The influence of this style upon Eng- 
lish prose was minimized by the ridicule of 
Shakespeare and other great writers, and by the 
severe censure of the critics. Lyly wrote his pas- 
torals to teach “virtuous and gentle discipline.” 
Like Sidney and Spenser he was trying to re- 
store the passing age of chivalry. His characters 
lack vitality, for they are too much concerned 
with the discussions of their emotions and the 
[1643 
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•witty expression of their ideas. In Eit-plmes the 
dandies and flappers of the day discourse on the 
nature of love. At times the reader is reminded 
of the modern ps5’’choanalytieal novel. 

No one to-day -would have the patience to read 
extensively these pastoral romances of the 
Renaissance. They seem hopelessly confused in 
plot and interminable in length. Yet single epi- 
sodes in them are entertaining in spite of the 
faults of style. They are books to be dipped into 
here and there for an hour’s reading. Their 
chief importance lies in their position in the 
development of fiction. 

» Another group of fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury .authors burlesqued the romances of chiv- 
alry. They -were realists attacking the follies 
' of their . contemporaries. Two of them, Rabelais 
and .Cervantes, wrote masterpieces in this form 
of literature. Unlike their predecessors in the 
art of fiction, they had the ability to create char- 
acter as well as to tell a good story. The names 
of their heroes have been incorporated into our 
language as the adjectives. Gargantuan and 
Quixotic, to designate persons having similar 
characteristics. 

Francois Rabelais was educated in a monas- 
tery and became a monk and priest. Later he 
studied medicine and science. He was not con- 
tent with the life of a monk, but never severed 
his connection with the church. After some 
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years of wandering in Prance and Italy lie 
spent the last two years of his life as cure of 
Meudon. His observations on these travels and 
the results of his wide reading in the literature 
of the time found expression in Gargantica and 
Pantagruel. Underlying the humorous and far- 
cical accounts of the adventures of the giant, 
Gargantua, and his son, some of which were 
taken from Lucian’s A Trite Story, is the lash 
of Rabelais’s venomous satire. Altho his hatred 
of the hypocrisy and intolerance of the learned 
professions is concealed under a mass of exag- 
gerated and nonsensical incidents, it is clearly, 
the motive of the work. 

Rabelais was an individualist and an optiniist. 
He believed that each person should have'^ the 
opportunity of self -development without re- 
Btraint, Purthermore, he was convinced of the 
natural goodness of man. Even his devils are 
boon companions and merry fellows. He advo- 
cated a life of jollity and freedom. He is often 
coarse and obscene, but portrays life vigorously 
and frankly. 

The progress of Gargantua and Pantagruel is 
frequently interrupted by digressions, in which 
Rabelais indulges in subtle irony at the expense 
of his adversaries. His style rushes along like a 
torrent, with synonyms falling over one another 
in groups of three or more. Rabelais’s rule 
seems to have been never to use one word when 
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you can just as easily employ several. Even his 
enormous vocabulary was not sufficient; so he 
invented vrords and formed new compounds. 
Since his characters are giants, perhaps it is 
appropriate for them to thunder, ‘ ‘ Let no other 
eark nor care be harboured within the sacro- 
sanctified domicile of your celestial brain. ’ ’ 
Such language, moreover, aids to produce the 
comic effect which is this author’s chief claim 
to fame. 

• Six years before the death of Eabelais, was 
born, the Spanish author who was to make the 
romances of chivalry ridiculous. Cervantes 
served as a soldier in Italy, was wounded at 
the 'battle of Lepanto, and was a prisoner in 
Algiers for five years. After his return to Spain 
he held several public offices, but apparently 
was negligent, for he was imprisoned for short- 
ages in his accounts. Hence these positions did 
little 'to increase the meager income he received 
from his literary work. His unfinished Galatea 
is a pastoral romance of inferior quality, and his 
score of plays have been forgotten. 

In 1605 Cervantes published the first part of 
Don Quixote. At once it became popular and has 
continued for three hundred years to be the only 
book of Spanish literature to be universally read. 
During his imprisonment Cervantes had reread 
the romances and had noted as never before 
their extravagance. He tells us that he wrote his 
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book “to diminisb tbe authority and importance 
that books of chivalry have in the world and 
among the vulgar” and “to expose to the con* 
tempt they deserve the extravagant and silly 
tales of chivalry.” His method was burlesque. 
Don Quixote is an idealist seeking to revive 
knight-errantry in a realistic and selfish world. 
He mistakes a windmill for a giant and a country 
wench for his lady. He is rational upon all 
subjects except chivalry, but even in his mad- 
dest actions he is noble. His gentle disposition 
and kindly ways have endeared him to all 
readers. Don Quixote’s squire, Sancho Panza, 
is a materialist, more interested in obtaining 
his next meal than in aiding distressed maidens. 
His common sense is contrasted with the Don’s 
romanticism. The Lady Dulcinea is the conven- 
tional and haughty beauty of courtly love. - 

Most critics consider the second part of Don 
Quixote, published in 1615, superior in its hu- 
man appeal to the first part. The concluding . 
scene of the death of the beloved Don Quixote is 
a masterpiece of restraint and pathos. The twelve 
Exemplary Tales are further evidence of Cer- 
vantes’s marvelous invention, universal hiunor, 
and remarkable characterization. 

The worlm of Rabelais and Cervantes turned 
the attention of the reader from adventure for 
its own sake to an interest in particular charac- 
ters. The early forerunners of the novel were 
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concerned primarily with the telling of the story, 
while the immediate precursors, following the 
example of Cervantes, made some effort to depict 
characters. Madeleine de Scudery chose histor- 
ical characters for her Ora/nd Cyrus and Clelie, 
interminable romances of some six thousand 
pages each, hut she was reaUy portraying the 
persons of the court of Louis XIV under a thin 
disguise. The &vents in her books reflected those 
of her own times, and the conversations were 
typical of French aristocratic society rather than 
of the ancient world. In the description of ‘ ‘ the 
country of tenderness” she used the device of 
allegory, a favorite method with seventeenth- 
century writers. 

•The most popular allegory in literature is 
John Runyan’s The Pilgrim's Progress. Trans- 
lated into seventy-five languages and dialects, it 
has been read in every portion of the world. 
In Grace Abounding Runyan told the story of 
his sinful days as a poor tinker, of his conver- 
sion, of his persistent study of the Rible, of his 
preaching in the streets of Redford, and of his 
imprisonment in Redford jail for having “devil- 
ishly and perniciously abstained from coming 
to church” and for refusing to discontinue his 
preaching. The Pilgrim's Progress is a dream- 
allegory of the trials and temptations of the 
Christian as he journeys through the world to 
the eternal city. It made clear to the common 
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people the Puritan doctrine of salvation through 
grace. Bunyan’s detailed descriptions of places 
and vivid characterization of types, such as 
Faithful, Mr. Worldly Wiseman, and Talkative, 
have gained him readers who have had no inter- 
est in his purpose. His simple, straightforward, 
and somewhat colloquial style, learned from the 
Bang James version of the Bible, is adequately 
fitted to his subject. 

This plain style was also suitable for the real- 
istic narratives of Daniel Defoe, whose training 
as a journalist enabled him to see in the ad- 
ventures of Alexander Sellvirk on an uninhabited 
island and in the careers of criminals and pros- 
titutes possibilities for entertaining and profit- 
able stories. Bdbinson Cnisoe shows how an ordi- 
nary Englishman would act under exceptional 
circumstances. The tale is made convincing by 
the use of minute details, so that the reader is 
never left in doubt as to the why and wherefore 
of events. This fact accounts for its popularity 
with young readers. Furthermore, the story 
exalts the virtues of patience, honesty, und in- 
dustry as characteristic of the typical English- 
man. Defoe was shrewd enough not to overstress 
the moral, hut he knew its appeal to his middle- 
class audience. Moll Fla^iders and Roxana deal 
with low life in London, while the piracies of 
Captain Singleton take us to Africa as Defoe 
imagined it. The Memories of a Cavalier and A 
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Journal of a Plague Year describe historical 
events as clearly as tho Defoe had participated 
in them. When one is reading Defoe, it is hard 
to believe that his -works are fiction and not 
accounts of actual happenings. 

Altho Defoe recounted the adventures of 
criminals, he did not make them heroes. They 
paid the penalty of hanging or transportation. 
The French author, Lesage, on the other hand, 
made a rogue his hero. He obtained the idea of 
■writing GU Bias from the picaresque romances 
of Spanish literature, -which he had studied at 
the suggestion of his patron, the Abbe de 
Lyonne. Gil Bias’s varied and numerous adveus 
tures brought him almost every tj’pe of esperi* 
,enee among all classes of society. Lesage dre-w 
his material largely from life in Paris in the 
Srst half of the eighteenth eentnrf, for he was 
a keen observer of his surroundings. He has 
little time or inclination for refiections, but he 
does satirize the pompous types of his time by 
revealing them through the eyes of his clever 
rogue. The successors of Lesage in the realm of 
realistic fiction were Smollett, who translated 
Gil Bias into English, and Fielding. 

Besides the books discussed in this chapter 
there were many other narratives which pre- 
pared the way for the novel, but they are inter- 
esting only to the specialist in literature. They 
are aU similar in nature in so far as they are 
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composed of rambling adventures. Until the 
middle of the eighteenth century no 'writer of 
fiction produced a book -with a central idea, a 
coherent progression of plot, and a definite con- 
clusion. This -was the accomplishment of Samuel 
Richardson, the father of the modem novel. 
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THE ENGLISH NOVEL 

About the year 1740 Samuel Eichardson was 
asked to write a manual of model letters for 
those unaccustomed to writing familiar corre- 
spondence. As he was preparing this work, it 
occurred to him to connect the letters about a 
central theme. So was born the English novel. 
From his boyhood days Eichardson had written 
and read love-letters for servant-girls. Further- 
more, he was fonder of the society of the ladies 
of his own middle class than he was of that of 
his business associates. Thus this successful and 
elderly printer had learned the secrets of the 
.feminine heart. He had the remarkable ability 
of looking at life through the eyes of his senti- 
mental heroines, so that he appears to have 
entered into their very souls, understanding 
their thoughts and experiencing their emotions. 

His first novel, Pamela, is the story of a virtu- 
ous serving-maid, who resists the advances of 
her employer and is rewarded by marriage to 
him. The letters become boring because they deal 
with various aspects of the same subject — the 
trials of a servant-girl. The character of Pamela 
is, however, finely drawn, even tho she is some- 
what too sentimentally good. The success of 
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Pamela caused Richardson to write another 
series of letters about the betrayal of a woman 
of the middle class by a licentious youtln 
Clarissa, like its predecessor, is a sentimental 
novel, but its heroine is a real woman, whose 
sorrows impress us. In this novel Richardson 
sustained the interest, in spite of the book’s 
astounding length, by his dramatic climaxes. In 
his third novel, Sir Charles Grandisan, he en- 
deavored to portray the perfect gentleman as a 
model of virtue and manners for his middle-class 
readers. As he knew neither the aristocratic class 
nor the elements of masculine psychology, the. 
work was a failure. 

Richardson’s moralizing, his sentimentalism, 
his limited view of life, and his interminahility 
do much to obscure the excellence of his char- 
acter drawing ; nevertheless, his novels did , 
appeal to the taste of his age, so that on 'the 
Continent he was ranked with Shakespeare. The 
influence of Clarissa upon the sentimental novel 
of Prance and Germany was enormous. 

"When Henry Fielding read Pamela, he was 
higlily amused, for his experience as playwright 
and justice of the peace had taught him that 
virtue was seldom rewarded in real life. He 
wrote Joseph Andrews to ridicule the manner 
and method of Richardson. Joseph, the virtuous 
brother of Pamela, is dismissed by his mistress, 
Lady Booby, because he fled from her atten- 
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tions. Joseph’s subsequent adventures in tbe 
company of Parson Adams are so vividly and 
humorously told that they have overshadowed 
the original intention of burlesque. 

In Tom J ones Fielding portrays the life of an 
ordinary young man who yields to temptations 
but proves himself true and generous at heart. 
Altho Tom is weak, he is never mean or proud. 
The heroine, Sophia, is a true woman and not a 
sentimental saint. She forgives Tom, since she 
realizes that he is thoughtless rather than 
vicious. The novel is a masterpiece in the con- 
, struction of the plot. Fielding has here woven to- 
gether three great plots of literature : the miss- 
ing heir, the separated lovers, and the prodigal 
son. The -reader of Tom Jones and of Amelia will 
find a comprehensive picture of eighteenth- 
century society in England. Fielding’s gentle 
satii'e and wise comments on social life remind 
us of his Victorian successor, Thackeray, who 
wrote: “Since the author of Tom Jones was 
buried, no writer of fiction among us has been 
permitted to depict to his utmost power a 
man.” Fielding is a great realist with an under- 
standing of human nature and an unsurpassed 
sense of humor. 

Fielding’s humor is subtle and ironic, while 
that of his contemporary, Tobias Smollett, is 
rough and coarse. Smollett had served as a sur- 
geon in the navy during the siege of Carthagena 
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and had seen the terrible conditions and brutal- 
ities of a sailor’s life. These experiences he 
utilized for Roderick Random and Peregrine 
Pickle, novels of events rather than of character. 
His heroes are rogues, whose coarseness disgusts 
the modern reader. Like Zola, he is an apostle 
of ugliness and a disciple of naturalism. His own 
misfortunes had caused him to believe that "we 
are all playthings of fortune." Humphrey 
Clinker, the story of a journey made by a Welsh 
family through England and Scotland, is some- 
what less harsh. Unlike Fielding, Smollett was 
indifferent to plot. His novels remind one of the 
adventure stories of Defoe, for he was interested 
in events for their own sake. His tendency to 
present unusual characters and to indulge in 
slapstick humor influenced Dickens to some ex- 
tent. Smollett’s service to English fiction was the 
introduction of the element of travel. He is the 
father of the sea novel and of the dialect novel. 

A reaction to the realism of Fielding and the 
natui’alism of Smollett is the sentimentalism of 
Lawrence Sterne. When the hero of A Senti- 
mental Joturney through France and Italy was 
arrested because he lacked a passport, he called 
for a volume of Hamlet and identified himself 
as Toriek, the king’s jester. 

Indeed, the author was a '‘fellow of infinite 
jest." His wit and brilliancy caused him to he 
in demand at every fashionable party in London. 
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After the publication of the first part of Tris- 
tram Slmndy he had engagements months in 
advance. Sterne’s hooks are a jumble of more or 
less unrelated incidents about the Shandy family 
and the fictitious tour of Europe. He was a past' 
master in the art of suggestion, leaving the out' 
come of his unfinished episodes to the reader’s 
imagination. He enjoyed fooling the reader by 
skipping a chapter or omitting the essential 
fact of an incident. Underlying his fooling is a 
little mild satire of human frailties and a touch' 
ing pathos. Sterne was a poseur concerned with 
his own impulsive reactions and sensibility. His 
philosophy was one of pleasure and fiirtation. 
He has Ibft us a gallery of inimitable portraits, 
among which are such diversified characters as 
My Uncle Toby, Corporal Trim, La Fleur, and 
the Parisian Grisset. 

Another book published in the spirit of jest 
was the Castle of Otranto, which Horace Wal' 

• pole pretended was an ancient story he had diS' 
covered. It is a typical Gothic romance, with its 
underground passages, wild storms, pursued 
heroine, mysterious happenings, and narrow 
escapes. Walpole most effectively accomplished, 
his purpose of surprizing his readers and terrify- 
ing them. Of the many successors of the Castle 
of Otranto, Mrs. Radcliffe’s Mysteries of 
Udolplio, contain ing all the paraphernalia of 
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the terror novel, is the most hair-raising. In the 
Gothic romance is the germ of the mystery novel. 

Even Dr. Johnson contributed to the list of 
eighteenth-century novels. Basselas is a philo- 
sophical romance about the escape of a prince 
and his sister from the Happy Valley to the 
outer world under the guidance of the philoso- 
pher Imlac in their search for happiness. John-- 
son attacks the current optimism with the con- 
clusion that “human life is everywhere a state in 
which much is to be endured and little to he 
enjoyed.” Basselas is dull because of its, moral 
teachings and learned discussions between, the 
prince and the philosopher. 

To save its author from a debtor’s prison, Dr, 
Johnson sold for sixty pounds a book whose 
popularity exceeds not only that of his own 
Basselas but also that of any other eighteenth- 
century novel. This book was Goldsmith's T/ic 
Vicar of Wakefield, a story of the simple family 
life of a country clergyman. Dx. Primrose “is 
drawn as ready to teach and ready to obey; as 
simple in affluence, and majestic in adversity.” 
The inherent goodness and faith of the father 
and the pathos of the story appealed to all read- 
ers throughout Europe. Goethe commended 
Goldsmith for his sympathetic understanding of 
human nature and recommended The Vicar of 
Wakefield as one of the best novels ever written. 

A country parsonage, similar in some respects 
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to Dr. Primrose’s cottage, was tlie home of Jane 
Ansten. She wrote for her own amusement about 
the ordinary life of the people she knew, and 
cared little whether her works were published 
or not. Consequently her books were not well 
known until after her death. Five of her sis 
novels, Sense and Sensibility, Pride and Preju- 
dice, Persuasion, Mansfield Park, and Emma, 
deal with the customs and daily duties of house- 
holds typical of hundreds in the England of the 
early nineteenth century. Jane Austen ridiculed 
the sensationalism and the extravagance of the 
Gothic romance, which she satirized in North- 
anger- Abbey. Her careful workmanship made 
her novels perfect of their kind. With her con- 
temporary, Sir Walter Scott, who recognized 
her ability, we may exclaim, ‘ ‘ What a pity such 
a gif tied creature died so early!” 

.'.In 1814 Scott published 'Waverley, the first of 
his historical romances known as the Waverley 
novels. Altho Scott manipulated historical de- 
tails to serve his purpose of dramatic presenta- 
tion, most boys have gained a clearer idea of 
the Crusades, Medieval Prance, Elizabethan 
England, and the Scotland of the Stuart pre- 
tenders from Ivanhoe and The Talisman, Quen- 
tin Durward, Kenilworth, The Heart of Mid- 
lothian, and The Bride of Lammermoor, than 
from any course in history. Scott recreated the 
spirit of the past. The . atmosphere and the set- 
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ting of his novels are integral parts of their 
plots, for the background harmonizes with the 
action and intensifies it. Scott’s most appealing 
characters are those of his novels of Scotch life, 
His lords and ladies are too haughty and too cold 
to be attractive. We enjoy his historical novels 
for their vast scenes of -grilling action, but turn 
to his Scotch novels for a delineation of life and 
real persons like Jeanie Deans. 

The popularity of Scott among the English 
novelists has been surpassed onlj'- bj’- that of 
Charles Dickens. This popularity is due to his 
farcical humor, his striking exaggerations, his 
detailed descriptions, his melodramatic scenes, 
and especially his queer but vivid characters. 
Dickens’s method of character-drawing was to 
exaggerate some dominant trait until the charac- 
ter became a caricature. Sam Weller, Micawber, 
Pickwiclj, Uriah Heep, Bill Sykes, Pecksniff, 
Oliver Twist, Little Nell, Squeers, and numerous 
others became as well known to the Victof-ians 
as their next-door neighbors. If the readers of 
twentieth-century America have not made the 
acquaintance of these people, they have missed 
one of the lasting joys of literature. 

Dickens wi-ote his novels to arouse the British 
public to a sense of the dreadful conditions 
among the poor. In the preface to Martin 
Chuzzleivit he stated his purpose thus: “In all 
my writings I hope I have taken every possible 
CISC] 
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opportunity of showing the want of sanitaiy im- 
provements in the neglected dwellings of the 
poor.” From his own experience he knew the 
hardships of the poor. When he was eleven years 
old, he was pasting labels on hlaeldng-bottles 
and associating with the downtrodden of the 
London slums. Later he gained further knowl- 
edge of vice and brutality as a clerk in a 
lawyer’s office and as a newspaper reporter. 
Until the publication of Pickwick Papers in 
1836, his life was a struggle against poverty. 
David Copperfield, considered generally his 
masterpiece, is based upon these early sufferings 
and the peculiarities of Dickens’s father, who 
was. the original for Micawber. 

Altho’ the majority of the novels of Dickens 
expose social abuses, one, A Tale of Two Cities^ 
enunciates his faith in the natural goodness of 
man. Sydney Carton sacrifices his life so that 
Lucie Manette, whom he hopelessly loves, may 
find happiness with Charles Darnay. This is the 
most carefully constructed of Dickens’s works. 
The descriptions of the French Revolution are 
better than the descriptions in some of the other 
novels because the details do not obscure the 
general picture. No reader wiR ever forget 
Madame Defarge knitting at the door of her 
wine-shop. 

The chief faults of Dickens are his sentimen- 
tality and his melodramatic tendencies. His 
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villains are very black, and bis heroines are para- 
gons of goodness and sweetness. So tense are bis 
scenes that bis followers could bardly wait for 
tbe next part of one of bis absorbing stories. 
Dickens is a novelist of tbe heart, appealing to 
tbe deepest emotions of humanity, and as long 
as men and women are swayed by their emo- 
tions, be will be read. According to tbe testimony 
of booksellers and librarians, David Copperfield, 
Nicholas NicTclehy, Oliver Twist, and A Tale of 
Two Cities are stiU called for more than any 
other novels of their time. Tbe sympathy of 
Dickens for suffering humanity and his under- 
standing of human nature have kept his fame, 
alive. Even should his novels come in time to' be 
forgotten, his Christmas stories will stiU have 
admirers. 

Thackeray, on the other hand, appeals to the 
intellect rather than to the heart. As a realist 
and critic of society he is a literary descendant 
of Fielding. He hated the affectation and hypoc- 
risy of aristocratic life as he had observed it.’ 
A sentence from a letter to his mother reveals 
his aim in writing his best-known novel, Vanitij 
Fair: “What I want is to make a set of people 
living without God in the world — greedy, pom- 
pous men, perfectly self-satisfied for the most 
part, and at ease about their superior virtue.” 
The heroine of this society is the unscrupulous 
adA'^enturess, Becky Sharp. The heroes art 
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Arthur Pendennis and CKve Neweome in 
Pendennis and The Netocomes. Thackeray’s atti- 
tude is that of a moralist, availing himself of 
every opportunity to emphasize the lesson of his 
stories by discussing with his readers in a con- 
versational tone the significance of the actions 
of his characters. 

Thackeray’s extensive knowledge of the eight- 
eenth century served him in writing Henry 
Esmond and its sequel, The Virginians. The 
people of these historical novels were just as 
real to him as those of Victorian society. He 
■became so interested in the characters he created 
'that' he is said to have wept after he finished 
" describing the death of Colonel Newcome. For its 
restraint and true feeling this description is one 
of the - great scenes of literature. Another scene 
even more indicative of his command of situa- 
tion is the discovery of Lord Steyne in Becky’s 
apartment by her husband, Rawdon Crawley. In 
depicting such scenes Thackeray is unsurpassed. 

A follower of Thackeray is Anthony Trollope, 
who chronicled the doings of society in a cathe- 
dral town of mid-Victorian England. He was the 
most indefatigable of workers, writing two or 
three novels at the same time. The result was 
some eighty novels, of which The Warden, 
Framley Parsonage, Barchester Towers, and The 
Last Chronicle of Barset still gi'/e pleasure by 
their accurate pictures of a quiet English town. 
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Trollope had no illusions concerning the merit of 
his work. He made . no claim to the title of 
artist, but regarded himself oidy as a conscien- 
tious workman, portraying a variety of charac- 
ters in a limited world; a world, however, in 
which the struggles and jealousies, tho trivial, 
were as potent as in the London of Thackeray. 

Charlotte Bronte also was a realist of the 
school of Thackeray with a tendency toward 
romanticism. She and her sister Emily sought 
in the writing of fiction relief from the routine 
and dulness of their teaching. What they could 
not experience they would imagine. Emily’s 
Wuthering Heights is a stormy romance of tor- 
tured souls; Charlotte’s Jane Eyre shows the 
faithful devotion of a humble governess. The 
atmosphere of both novels is grim and suggestive 
of the Gothic romance. 

The biographer of Charlotte Bronte, Eliza- 
beth GaskeU, wrote in Cranford a delightful 
story of village life. The gossip and flutter of 
feminine society about trifles she has humorously 
reproduced. Her novels of social reform based 
upon the lives of the poor in the industrial city 
of Manchester have lost the appeal they once 
had. 

The supreme moralist among the Victorian 
novelists is !Mary Ann Evans, who VTote under 
the name of George Eliot. A psychological 
analysis of indi^duals struggling witli the prob- 
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lems of life is tlie cMef eliaracteristie of her 
■work. Her characters develop according to their 
surroundings and inherent traits. If they trans- 
gress the moral law, thej^ inevitably pay the 
penalty for their actions. If they do a deed of 
unselfishness, their lives become brighter and 
their characters stronger. As suffering played a 
large part in lives of the country foUc, who were 
the subjects of George Eliot’s novels, there is 
usually a note of sadness in her work. At times 
the tragedy, as in the story of ]\Iaggie TuUiver 
in. The Mill on the Floss, is very depressing. 
The theme of the degeneration of one group of 
characters contrasted with the regeneration of 
another group occurs again and again. Silas 
Marner, Adam Bede, and Bomola teach the same 
lesson with a change in the problems and the 
setting. Probably that is the reason George Eliot 
is read less than any other Victorian novelist. 
She is too typically Victorian in her moralizing. 
Even her fine characterization is subordinated 
to her desire to convey a lesson. 

George Meredith also was a psychologist, but 
he was concerned with types rather than with 
individuals. His women are emancipated, for he 
scorned the sentimental heroine. He suggests 
that the ideal marriage is one in wliich the 
husband and wife are intellectual companions. 
His analysis of the thought of man reveals that 
most of us are egoists. In fact, his greatest 
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novel is entitled The Egoist. Like George Eliot, 
he strikes a note of tragedy. Both The Ordeal of 
Bichard Feverel and Beauchamp’s Career have 
a sad conclusion. Meredith ’s condensed style and 
philosophical tendency have limited his audi- 
ence, because the average reader finds him diffi- 
cult to follow. 

Altho Thomas Hardy’s style is simpler than 
Meredith ’s, his novels have a scarcely wider ap;- 
peal. Hardy is a pessimist, placing his charac- 
ters in the grip of a relentless fate. They are 
victims of an environment like Egdon Heath in 
The Return of the Native. Nature is hostile, and 
man is unkind. When Far from the Madding 
Crowd was published anonymously in the Corm 
hill Magazine, many readers thought that George 
Eliot must be the author, because of the tragic' 
tone. Tess of the D’Urbervilles and Jvde the 
Oiscrci'e eontuin the fullest expression of 
Hardy’s pessimisitic philosophy. Altho he lived 
until 1928, he stopped writing novels at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. 

While the majority of Victorian novelists were 
discussing the problems of life and subjecting 
society to an intensive analysis with the purpose 
of social reform, Robert Louis Stevenson was 
writing glorious romances of stirring adventures 
merely to entertain. Treasure Island and Kid- 
napped have thrilled men as well as hoys with 
their narrow escapes and rapid action. As I 
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■write, Long John Silver and Jim Hawldns are 
being presented to the radio audience in a pro- 
gram of retold tales. For Stevenson the story is 
the essential part of the novel, even in a psycho- 
logical study like Hr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. No 
one since Scott has drawn such excellent pictures 
of Scotch life as those in The Master of Bal- 
lantrae and David Balfour. 

■ Several minor Victorian novelists have been 
remembered for one or two books. Charles 
Kingsley’s Hypatia and Weshvard Ho!; Bulwer- 
Lytton’s The Last Days of Pompeii and Harold; 
and Charles Reade’s The Cloister and the Hearth 
are historical novels dealing respectively with 
.the conflict between paganism and Christianity 
in, ■ Alexandria, Elizabethan voyages of discov- 
.efy,'the licentious society of the Roman Empire, 
-the Norman conquest, and the spirit of the early 
Renaissance. Richard Blackmore ’s Lorna Doone 
owes its reputation to its romantic episodes and 
its unexcelled descriptions of the scenery of the 
Exmoor section of England. The Prime Minister, 
Benjamin Disraeli, wrote a number of political 
novels from his experiences with party govern- 
ment. Coningshy is perhaps more readable than 
the others. 

During the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a native of Poland, Captain Korzeniowski, 
was beginning to ■write — ^in English — novels 
based upon his cruises as a sea captain. Joseph 
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Conrad "was his pen-name, and his object was to 
make his readers see “life on the ocean wave'’ 
as he had observed it. He interpreted the effect 
of the sea, and of strange, ont-of-the-way places, 
upon the moods of men and women. His women 
axe mmewhat unnatural, because they are un- 
demonstrative, suffering in silence. His men,, 
however, are virile and impressive in their con* 
fliets with their environments and fellow men. 

Of The Nigger of the Narcissus Conrad wrote : 
“It is the book by which, not as a novelist, per- 
haps, but as an artist striving for the utmost 
sincerity of expression, I am willing to stand or 
fall.” For the majority of his readers, Lord Jim 
or Victory surpasses The Nigger in story-power 
and in characterization. All his novels bear wit- 
ness to his care in composition. Every word 
counts, for he endeavored to gain “a perfect 
blending of form and substance.” His novels 
are a unique combination of romanticism and 
realism. He transports his reader to an unfre- 
quented portion of the world and malces him at 
home there. 

Of liring English novelists, particularly those 
under forty, it is difficult to write, as they lire 
.still making their reputations. They are experi- 
menting with new forms of fiction and dealing 
with rather startling subjects under the influ- 
ence of modem psychology. At present there 
seems to be a tendency to overdo the psycho- 
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analytic metliod. In a recent novel the hero 
spends most of his thought on an introspective 
investigation of the -workings of his mind and 
emotions. The novel of plot and the novel of 
character development have yielded to the novel 
of the laboratory. 

Some of our contemporary novelists, ho-wever, 
are carrying on the older -tradition, altho they 
try at times ne-w forms. H. 6. Wells uses the 
novel to present his theories and ideas of what 
the world might be if nations would forget their 
selfish aims and pool their resources for the 
benefit of mankind. By temperament and train- 
ing Wells is a scientist investigating the social, 
political, . and religious life of our time in an 
endeavor to discover ways of improving condi- 
tions. He is ever advocating change for what 
he considers the better. His novels fall into 
several groups. The imaginative romances pic- 
ture the world of the future as a mechanical 
world. The most ambitious of these, according 
to. Wells, is The Sleeper Awakes. The sociolog- 
ical novels criticize contemporary stupidity. 
Tono Bungay, The History of Mr. Polly, and 
The New Machiavelli are typical of this group 
and are considered by some critics Wells’s best 
work. His more recent works may be classed as 
novels of ideas. The World of William Clissold 
is the most comprehensive of -^ese, as it contains 
discussions on all the modern theories. Besides 
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the novels, Wells has written several hooks ex- 
plaining his views. The essence of his scheme is 
stated in The Open Conspiracy, published in 
1928. Some years ago Anatole Prance called 
Wells “the greatest inteUeetual force in the 
English-speaking world.” 

While Wells is preaching the gospel of change, 
Arnold Bennett is showing the effect of chang- 
ing conditions upon people. His novels of the 
potteries district of England are studies of pro- 
vincial life in a changing environment. The Old 
Wives’ Tale is one of the three great English 
novels of the twentieth century. The other two 
are Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga and Maugham’s 
Of Human Bondage. Even in his most superficial 
books, such as Lillian, Bennett is interested in. 
the influence of surroundings upon character. 
Many critics feel that he has wasted his talents 
in writing merely entertaining novels, when he 
had nothing particular to say. But one should 
not expect an Old Wives’ Tale every year. In 
whatever he writes, serious or flippant, Bennett 
is essentially a realist and alwaj's entertaining. 

The literary descendant of Thackeraj’’ in con- 
temporary fiction is John Galsworthy. As 
Thackeray satirized the upper middle class of 
Victorian society, so Galsworthj’’ points out the 
faults of the same class to-day. Soames Porsjde, 
the central character of the Forsyte Saga, is an 
embodiment of the sense of possession and the 
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sense of family solidarity. He fails to realize 
that he cannot buy "whatever he wants. Through 
his obtuseness he loses the woman he loves and 
does not understand the attitude of people whose 
ideas are different from his own. Galsworthy is 
coldly intellectual, writing with restraint and 
precision. He presents problems from the point 
of view of a spectator of the modern scene, but 
offers no solutions to them. 

Somerset Maugham is also a careful workman. 
He produced only four novels in seventeen years, 
but three of these, Of Sximan Bondage, The 
Moon and Sixpence, and The Painted Veil, are 
works of high merit. They are studies of the 
sensitive, and selfish temperament. Maugham is 
harsh and stern, scorning especially the para- 
sitic type of woman. He is cruel to his characters, 
even the he sympathizes with them in their 
sufferings. His statement that “the writer is 
more concerned to know than to judge” sug- 
gests his theory of his craft. 

. Another novelist who has expressed his views 
on the art of fiction is Hugh "Walpole. In a lec- 
ture given in 1925 he stated his creed: “I be- 
lieve that in the novel there must be first creation 
of character and secondly a narrative interest.” 
He might have added that the narrative interest 
results from conflicts of ideas. In most of his 
novels the characters struggle against some im- 
pending obstacle. In Fortitude the obstacle is 
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heredity ; in The Duchess of 'Wrexe and 'Winicrs- 
moon, the social traditions ; in The Green Mirror, 
the jealousy of a mother; in The Captives, reli- 
gious prejudice. The aspect of contemporary life 
which impresses Walpole is the clash between 
Victorian emotions and modern ideas. His ability 
to describe situations with an appropriate 
phrase makes his contrasts most striking. 

The experimental school of modern fiction does 
not endorse Walpole’s creed. These writers sub- 
ordinate creation of character and narrative in- 
terest to a dissection of mental states. Their 
characters spend more time in introspection than 
in action. George Moore, James Joyce, D. H. 
Ijawrenee, and some dozen others have startled' 
and often confused unsuspecting readers. The 
attitude of many toward tliis school is that of a 
youth who asked after reading a typical speci- 
men, “What is it aU about?” 
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XV 

THE AMERICAN NOVEL 

Dueing the revolutionary period several -writ- 
ers imitated the English novels of the eighteenth 
century, but the first original American novelist 
was James Fenimore Cooper. He became a 
novelist by chance, for he -wrote his first book 
to prove a remark to his -wife that he could 
"write a better novel than one he was reading. 
The’ result scarcely justified his contention. In 
•1821,' however, he succeeded -with The Spy, a 
story of Washington’s retreat from New York 
through Westchester. 

Cooper had spent his boyhood in central New 
York, which was then stiU a wilderness in- 
habited by Indians and pioneers. In the Leather- 
Stocldng Tales, composed of The Deerslayer, The 
Last of the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, The 
Pioneers, and The Prairie, he caught the mystery 
of the forest as no other writer ever has. Many 
boys have followed with breathless interest the 
adventures of Natty Bumppo and have learned 
to admire the hardy pioneers. Their knowledge 
of Indians is also largely derived from the 
Leather-Stoching Tales. 

Cooper also knew the sea, since he had been 
nine years in the navy after his expulsion from 
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Yale. His sea stories, beginning Tvitb The Pilot, 
bave been praised for tbeir “consummate under- 
standing” by no less an authority than Joseph 
Conrad. The descriptions of fights on the sea, of 
■wrecks, and of storms have seldom been equaled. 

Cooper’s style reflects his impulsive and 
quarrelsome nature. He -was careless and in- 
different to the la'ws of composition. He ■wrote as 
the ■words came to him, ■with no thought of re- 
vision. The majority of his characters are- 
■wooden or too noble, especially his weak and 
siHy women. He had no sense of humor and took 
him self too seriously, suing his detractors. Yet 
in spite of all his faults he was a great story- 
teller, who will be read as long as forest and sea 
call to American boyhood. 

Altho Cooper at times was given to moralizing, 
he concerned himself little ■with the religious life 
of the American settlers. The annalist of Puri- 
tanism is Nathaniel Hawthorne. His home was 
Salem, famous for its trials of ■witches and its 
stern morality. This atmosphere is the back- 
ground for The Scarlet Letter, “the finest piece 
of imaginative ■writing yet put forth in Amer- 
ica,” according to Henry James. The theme of 
this novel is that the sinner cannot escape the 
effect of sin upon ■the soul, no matter what 
atonement he may make. As the scarlet letter 
embroidered upon Hester Prynne’s dress when 
she stands on the scaffold is the symbol of her 
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sin, so little Pearl in the cottage on the out' 
skirts of the to-wn is a continual reminder of her 
fall. The grim pathos of Hester’s story insured 
for the novel a success surprizing both to 
Ha-wthorne and to his publishers, -who thought 
it too tragic for a general appeal. 

The Sorise of the Seven Gahles and The 
Marhle Faun are also studies of disturbed con- 
■science. The scene of the first is a haunted house 
in Salem, frequented by ghosts under the spell 
of - a curse. The Marhle Faun was suggested to 
Hawthorne during a residence of two years in 
• Italy. As a setting for this story dealing with the 
effect of a crime upon different types of char' 
.acters, Hawthorne described historic places and 
commented upon Italian sculpture. It is signifi' 
cant, however, that the most striking character 
of the. hook is the Puritan, Hilda. Ha-wthorne 
had discovered the romance in New England 
Puritanism and never departed far from its in- 
fliience, .regardless of the setting of his novels. 

The novel which aroused the moral indigna- 
tion of the North to the abuses of slavery was 
also a product of New England. Mrs. Stowe 
-wrote TJncle Tom’s Cahin as a piece of propa- 
ganda for the National Era, an anti-slavery' 
periodical. It is highly sentimental and melo- 
dramatic, but it has touched the emotions of mil- 
lions through the stage version and the recenv 
moving picture. Mrs. Stowe’s novels of Ne-w 
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England life have long been forgotten. The 
■world knows her only as the creator of little 
Eva, Topsy, Eliza, and Uncle Tom. 

Of the large number of American novelists 
writing in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens), 
Wniiam Dean Howells, and Henry James alone 
have a permanent place in world literature. 
Mark Twain’s understanding of the various 
phases of American character and his wide 
knowledge of other nationalities, gained from his 
extensive travels, fitted him to be the interpeter 
of American life. He was an individualist, dis- 
regarding conventions. No one ever knew what 
he might do or say. His spirit of fun was so 
mfectipus that his audiences tried to find humOr.. 
jven in his serious novels, such as Piidd’nhcad 
Wilson and Joan of Arc. 

Mark Twain’s humor is typically American. 
It consists in exaggerating a fault or in unduly 
emphasizing an imimportant detail. He realized, 
however, that the truest humor is based on dis- 
criminating observation and serious reflection. 
Thus underneath his most extravagant fooling 
is a touch of satire at current stupidity. He 
could be as indignant and as bitter as Swift 
when he was aroused. He also had a -^vonderful 
vocabulary of invectives acquired during his 
days on the Mississippi River steamboats. jMrs. 
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Clemens frequently exerted a restraining influ- 
ence, if we may believe Mark’s stories. 

He learned to write in newspaper offices in 
Nevada and California. Innocents Abroad, bis 
first boob, is composed of bis letters to bis paper 
during bis first trip through Europe. A Tramp 
Abroad and Following the Equator are records 
of other trips. All these books prove that be was 
a shrewd traveler, missing little of the character- 
istic life of the places he visited. 

Upon the experiences of his youth Mark Twain 
drew for Boughing It, Life on the Mississippi, 
and his stories of American boyhood in the 
seventies, Tom Sawyer and EucTdeberry Firm. 
These' books are more than accounts of humor- 
bus adventures ; they are records of the develop- 
ment of ciyilization in the central portion of the 
United States during the decades after the Civil 
War. Mark Twain is the chronicler and in- 
cidentally the satirist of American democracy. 

The extent of his popularity is best illustrated 
by one of the famous anecdotes about him. One 
evening at a Players’ Club dinner Brander 
Matthews suddenly remembered that it was 
Mark Twain’s birthday. With several other 
diners he composed a letter of congratulation. 
When they came to address the envelop, no one 
could tell just where Mark was at that moment, 
So they sent the letter to “Mark Twain, God 
knows where.” Some weeks later Professor 
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Her most artistic book is Ethan Frame, tbe 
fmest study of New England character since 
Hawthorne. 

Dorothy Canfield has also presented the prob- 
lems of the modem woman. Her women, how- 
ever, do not belong to the aristocratic class, but 
to the hard-working middle class. The Brimming 
Gnp, The Home-Maker, and Her Son’s Wife 
deal with women who have solved their problems 
and accepted their responsibilities. 

The West is represented in contemporary fic- 
tion by Booth Tarkington, Theodore Dreiser, 
Willa Gather, and a niunber of younger writers. 
Tarkington once said: “I had no real success 
until I struck Indiana subjects.” The first of 
the Indiana series was The Gentleman from 
Indiana, a romantic story of a young man who 
found success by working hard at home after he 
had sought it in a wider emdronment. Tarking- 
ton wrote about the same time a charming 
romance of the eighteenth century. Monsieur 
Beaucaire. The books of his later period are more 
realistic but are never sordid. He has always 
had the optimism of the romantic temperament. 
His portraits of boyhood and youth in The Flirt, 
Penrod, and Seventeen have recalled to many the 
experiences of their earlier days. These young 
people take themselves so very seriously that 
trivial mishaps seem to them irreparable trag- 
edies. Even when we sympathize with them, as 
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■we do in reading Alice Adams, -we cannot help 
but see the humorous side of their difficulties. 
The Turmoil, The Magmficent Amherso'ns, and 
The Midland^r show the changes -which material 
progress is bringing to the Middle West. In these 
books, as -well as in The World Does Move, 
Tarkington suggests a contrast between the 
peaceful nineties and the Jazz Age, indicating 
that progress destroys idealism and brings ugli- 
ness. Altho Tarkington is often superficial, he is 
always entertaining in his portrayal of the 
lighter side of American life. 

Theodore Dreiser, on the other hand, finds 
little in modern America to cause him to smile. 
The title of his best-lmo-wn book. An American 
Tragedy, indicates his point of -view. From his 
observations as a collector for an instalment 
house and as a newspaper man, he has formed 
the philosophy that “life was intended to sting 
and hurt. ’ ’ The whole of existence seems aimless 
to him. Yet he continually wonders at the 
strange and unexpected coincidences. His first 
novel, Sister Carrie, is his best work — probably 
because a friend cut out some 40,000 words. 
Dreiser cannot resist the tendency to multiply 
irrelevant details. He leaves nothing to the im- 
agination of his readers. The publishers accepted 
Sister Carrie in 1900 with some misgiving, as the 
heroine does not suffer for her misdoing but be- 
comes a success upon the stage. Dreiser’s strong 
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point is the drawing of characters whose lives 
are dominated bj'- the struggle of conflicting de- 
sires. The desire for power in the business world 
is the subject of The Financier and T/i-e Titan. 
In An American Tragedy Dreiser thoroughly 
investigates the circumstances which produced a 
murderer out of a sensitive and lonely youth and 
brings an indictment against the processes of our 
legal system. This novel is too long, and far from 
pleasant, but makes a profound impression, for 
Dreiser is sincere in his study of the problems of 
twentieth-century America. 

Willa Gather is more concerned with the past 
than with the present. Her novels contain recol- 
lections of her childhood and youth spent in 
Nebraska, where she was a neighbor of Nor- 
wegian and Bohemian immigrants. She has 
recorded the efforts and aims of these pioneers 
of the West in such novels as The Song of the 
Lark and My Antonia. Another section of the 
West which has attracted her is that once occu- . 
pied by the cliff-dwellers. The excellent descrip- 
tions of this section, incorporated in The PrO' 
fessor’s Souse and Death Comes for the Arch' 
bishop, have greatly increased i\Iiss Gather’s 
reputation as an artist. The simplicit}’ and 
beauty of her style and her S5Tnpathotic under- 
standing of the artistic and scholarly tempera- 
ments have assured her a place in the first rank 
of our novelists. 
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The American novelist of to-day -who has given 
the most careful attention to style is a roman- 
ticist from Virginia. Finding modem America 
entirely inadequate, James Branch CabeU has 
created Poictesme, an imaginary country of 
medieval times. In this remarkable land Manuel, 
the Kedeemer; Jurgen, the Pawnbroker; and 
numerous ladies of surpassing beauty discover 
that the romantic ideals of youth are illusions. 
Cabell has told us that his purpose is “to write 
perfectly of beautiful happenings.” Life is a 
series of comedies to be accepted “with a smile 
of toleration, ’ ’ By means of a mixture of mythol- 
ogy, allegory, irony, and wit he expounds his 
theories in an entertaining manner. Before 
Jurgen was censored, Cabell's name was prac- 
tically unknown to the average reader^ His audi- 
ence is stiU a comparatively small one, because 
the average reader cares more for the story 
than for the style of a novel. Cabell's mystifica- 
tions and elaborate phraseology irritate many 
readers. The Bivet in Grandfather’s Neck, a 
story of Southern aristocracy, is an excellent in- 
troduction to Cabell, as it is less fantastic. 

A neighbor of Cabell, who has treated the 
society of the South from a realistic point of 
view, is Ellen Glasgow. Her penetrating studies 
of the new South, especially The Bomantic 
Comedmms and They Stooped to Folly, have 
aroused the antagonism . of the adherents of 
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SoutLem cMvalry. Miss Glasgow has no iUusions 
about the South. She has watched the changes 
about her old home in Richmond and has inter- 
preted their influences. The leisure of the planta- 
tion has yielded to bustle of business. Those 
who have refused to recognize the change and 
have clung to the old traditions are deluding 
themselves. 

The novelists discussed in the preceding pages 
have been chosen as representative of contem- 
porary American fiction because their best work 
has qualities of permanence. Others, Hire Sin- 
clair Lewis, have written best sellers but have 
placed too much emphasis on a passing phase of 
American life or have tried too hard to appeal 
to the popular taste. They have definitely writ- 
ten. for an andieneo demanding a certain type of 
fiction from them. Some have been directly 
accused of considering their pockets rather tlian 
their art. At any rate the American novel is 
assuming an individuality and has a bright out- 
look. The Pulitzer Prize, the publishers’ prizes, 
and the book clubs offer encouragement to young 
writers to produce characteristically American 
novels. "Whether the awards have gone to dis- 
tinguished work is for posterity to decide. Un- 
doubtedly many popular novels will be forgotten 
fifty years hence, while a comparatively un- 
known book may be held to be most expressive 
of the spirit of the age. 
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THE FRENCH NOVEL 

Tkn years before the publication of Richard- 
son’s Pamela, I’Abbe Prevost had written his 
pathetic story of the love of Manon Leseaut for 
the Chevalier des Grieux. If the plot of Manon 
Leseaut were a little more closely constructed, 
Prevost might be considered the father of the 
modern novel rather than Richardson. The sim- 
plicity, charm, and devotion of Manon have won 
the admiration of many famous novelists and 
critics and have still an appeal after two cen- 
turies through the operas of Massenet and 
Puccini. Prevost also translated into French the 
novels of Richardson, which received an even 
more enthusiastic reception on the Continent 
than in England. 

The philosophic tale was almost as popular in 
Prance as the sentimental rom^ce. Voltaire 
used this form to ridicule the superstitions and 
fallacies of his day. Most of his tales have 
an Oriental setting, because Voltaire had 
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learned the danger of being too outspoken. In 
his j’^outh he had been twice imprisoned in the 
Bastile, and during his whole life he was forced 
to live in exile for long periods. His mockery, 
his wit, and his rapid prose stjde reached their 
highest point in Candide, an account of the mis- 
fortunes befalling Candide from his capture by 
the Bulgarians to his decision to settle upon a 
farm in Turkey. Voltaire wrote tliis story to 
attack the current theory that “aR is for the 
best in this best of all possible worlds.” The 
advocate of this optimistic philosophy is Pan- 
gloss, a professor of metaphysico-theologico- 
cosmolo-nigology. When he tries to prove to 
Candide at the end of the storj' that all his 
misfortunes were for the best, Candide dismisses 
the subject with the remark, “All that is very 
well, hut let us cultivate. our garden.” 

Voltaire fought for intellectual freedom and 
the right of the individual to express his own 
ideas. Besides the tales, he wrote poetry, trag- ' 
edies, comedies, histories, criticism, and pliiloso- 
phy — in aU nearly one hundred volumes — ^but 
his literary reputation rests upon the clever 
satires, Candide and Zadig. 

The freedom which was defended so ardently 
by the eighteenth-century philosophers was the 
theme of the novels of Henri Bej-le, who wrote 
under the name of Stendhal. He realized that 
his subjective attitude and his psychological 
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method -wotLld be appreciated better by pos- 
terity than by his contemporaries, for he said. 
“I shall be understood about 1880. ’ ’ Another 
date he set -was 1935. The present revival of 
. interest in Ze Rouge et Le Noir, La Chartreuse 
de Parme, and the Vie d’Henri Brxdard justifies 
his prophecy. He is distinctly modern in his 
analysis of motives for actions and in his en- 
deavor “to tell truthfully and clearly vrhat takes 
place in my heart.” 

For the scope of his work and the variety of 
his characters, taken from all stations in life, 
Honore de Bakae is the most remarkable of the 
French novelists who wrote in the nineteenth 
century. The novels portraying Parisians, peas- 
ants, and provincials he cdled as a whole The 
Human Comedy. Altho he analyzed the motives 
of persons from aU classes, he was at his best 
in his studies of greed and selfishness. As he 
wandered about the streets and suburbs of Paris 
or walked along country roads during his visits 
to the provinces, he stored his memory with 
incidents to be used later. From his early years 
he had confidence in his ability to write and 
was not discouraged by failure or hardships. 
Adverse criticism seemed to spur him to re- 
newed efforts in another direction. At last he 
found his field in the creation of the types of the 
human comedy. The creative impulse was so 
strong in him that he worked at a feverish pace, 
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producing novels at the rate of four a year. He 
was not, however, a careless worker, for he even 
made revisions on the proof-sheets in his en- 
deavor to perfect his style. 

Always in need of money, Balzac entered upon 
several business ventures, which brought him 
nothing but more debts. When he was most 
successful as a novelist, he never made enough 
money to satisfy his extravagant tastes. He 
craved publicity and sought it in the most ex- 
pensive society. He was seldom free from an 
entangling love affair. All these experiences in 
the business and social world gave him material 
for the vast amount of realistic detail in his 
novels. Not onty did he have an understanding 
of people of all ages and aU sorts, but he also 
had a sense of background as keen as that of 
Scott. Eugenic Grandct, Pcre Gorioi, and Scra- 
phita are perhaps the most characteristic ’ ex- 
amples of Balzac’s method and style. It is to 
be regretted that he did not live to carry out 
his plan to make a complete analysis of human 
character. 

Outside of France, Victor Hugo has been more 
widely read than Balzac, altho he is not such a 
powerful writer. For almost half a century ho 
was the leader of the romantic school. During the 
Second Empire he was bani.shcd for his political 
views and went to live in Guernsey and later in 
Brussels. This exile increased his fame, because 
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It made liim a martyr in the eyes of his follow- 
ers. It is more important, however, in its influ- 
ence upon his novels. During this period Hugo 
came to know the sufferings and sacrifices of the 
poor, who w'ere his neighbors. He sympathized 
with them and admired them for their willing- 
ness to help each other in times of trouble. 

He wrote his novels to call attention to the 
social conditions which were producing criminals 
and to the inhuman treatment which was de- 
stroying every vestige of humanity in the con- 
demned. Les Miserables pictures in a series of 
dramatic scenes the lives of the unfortunate and 
wretched. The career of Jean Valjean, pursued 
relentlessly by the police because he was once 
convicted of a minor crime, forms the central 
theme of this comprehensive novel. Hugo stated 
in one sentence the theory upon which he de- 
veloped the character of Jean Valjean : “ Is there 
not in every human soul a primitive spark, a 
divine element incorruptible in this world, im- 
mortal in the next, which can be developed by 
good, kindled, lit up, and made resplendently 
radiant, and which evil can never entirely ex- 
tinguish?” 

Some incidents in Notre Dame de Paris and 
the Toilers of the Sea are even more melo- 
dramatic than those in Les Miserables. "Whoever 
has seen the motion picture. The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame, will never forget the fiendish activ- 
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ity of Quasimodo. In spite of liis unevenness and 
extravagance, Hugo has given us magnificent 
historical scenes reflecting the attitude of the 
times. His chief faults are his lack of humor 
and his lack of a sense of proportion. His novels 
are filled -with digressions and improbabilities, 
but the}’’ seldom bore the reader, n^bo feels that 
be is witnessing the action so vividly described. 

Alexandre Dumas treated history with even 
more freedom in bis romances about brave sol- 
diers and fair ladies. The result, however, has 
gratified every lover of the story of adventure, 
regardless of the remarks made by critics- con- 
cerning his methods of composition. For Dumas 
the production of books was a most successful 
occupation financially. He sketched the plots, 
employed assistants to do the actual writing, and 
then revised the product. He was even accused 
of not having road some of his works. Tet .it 
was bis imagination which conceived D’Arta-- 
gnan, Porthos, Atbos, and Aramis, and bis fer- 
tile brain which provided for the dauntless, trio 
of T7ie Three Mtishetecrs their exciting esca- 
pades. Hardly less engrossing ai’e The Count of 
Monte Cristo, The Viscount de liragclonne, and 
the numerous other novels from the pen of this 
unegualed master of the novel of incident. His 
resources of invention seem inexhaustible. In 
the Valois romances the young and valiant 
heroes are often betrayed by the intrigues of 
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tlie Tinscrupulous; -vvlio hesitate at no villainy. 
Their escapes are as miraculous and their devo- 
tion as remarkable as those of the heroes in the 
dime novels.. Dumas, however, has managed to 
make not only his exaggerated plots but also his 
romantic characters credible. His joy in an 
active, bustling life he has imparted to his 
novels. They may be formless in construction; 
they may show evidence of careless composition ; 
their nobles and soldiers may never have existed 
in. any century; but they will never cease to 
afford. enjoyment to those who still retain the ad- 
venturous spirit of youth. 

. To find romance George Sand did not need to 
go to the Middle Ages or the Renaissance. Her 
own love, affairs furnished her with ample ma- 
terial for .her many novels. As soon as she dis- 
cov.ere'd the natural tendencies of her dissipated 
husband, Baron Dudevant, she left him and 
.estab^shed herself in Paris. Disregarding the 
conventions of the day, she dressed as a man, 
smoked a Turkish pipe, and collected lovers, 
for she was the advocate of a life of freedom for 
women in every sphere. She sought love in a 
series of affairs, the most famous of which were 
with de Musset and Chopin. She was also 
dominated by her devotion to her children. 
"When the two passions conflicted, her maternal 
love proved to be the stronger. To de Musset 
she wrote, when she realized that their affair was 
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over: “If it -were not for my cliildren, I would 
willingly throw myself into the river.” Finally 
she retired to a more peaceful life in the coun- 
try, where she took a S5’mpathetic interest in 
the joys and sorrows of the peasants, 

George Sand’s novels reflect the emotions of 
the period in which they were written. The early 
ones, like Indiana, defend the right to love. The 
second group, of which Consuelo is tj^pical, deal 
with social problems. The novels of the last 
period, however, are her best work, because they 
seek to establish no theories. The Little Fadctte 
and Frangois the Waif are pleadng stories of 
country life. She wrote witli careless ease and 
refused to take her art too seriously. For her the 
novel was a means of expressing her emotions 
and recording her personality. 

In one of her letters to Gustave Flaubert she 
wrote : “How you torment yourself, and how you 
disturb yourself about life!” His pessimism at 
the imbecility of humanity not only made him 
unliappy but also colored his work. He hated 
his time and treated it with ironic satire. 
Flaubert was an objective writer, finding in 
minor, commonplace incidents enormous signifi- 
cance. In fact, L’Education Sentimentale is al- 
most wholly composed of such incidents. He had 
a tendency to describe with fulness of detail 
the horrible, as in the scene depicting Emma 
Bovary’s death. Madame Bovary is the storj’ of a 
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romantic woman wlio endeavors to escape from 
the dulness of her marriage to a provincial 
doctor by taking any available man as a lover. 
Planbert applied his realistic method of de- 
scription to the past in Salam^nbo and The 
Temptation of Saint Anthony. For these novels 
he read widely and collected a mass of infor- 
mation. 

Flaubert labored as tirelessly in the com- 
position of his novels as in the gathering of 
material. He strove for perfection, spending 
hours in his search for the right word. The re- 
sult of this labor was a style so precise and 
clear that the reader feels “almost materially 
the things he reproduces.” 

.The disciple whom Flaubert trained in the 
powers of observation and care in style is Guy 
de .Maupassant. His reputation as a writer of 
short stories is so great that many do not re- 
member that he also wrote several novels. TJne 
Vie, Bel Ami, Pierre et Jean, and Fort comme 
la Mart are psychological studies of persons suf- 
fering from their surroundings. Often Maupas- 
sant is cynical and bitter in his treatment, but 
he strives to present truth by the selection of 
the significant details. 

In his theory concerning the novelist’s privi- 
lege of selection Maupassant differs from Zola, 
the champion of the experimental novel. Like 
a physician noting every symptom of a disease, 
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Zola investigated every detail of the ills of 
society. These ills he exposed in all their dis- 
gusting sordidness, so that his critics accused 
him of want of taste and vulgarity of subject 
and style. He answered those who protested 
against his obscenity by the statement, “I have 
simply done on living bodies the analytical work 
surgeons do on corpses.” 

The Rougon-Macquart series, consisting of 
some twenty novels, shows how heredity and 
environment affected the branches of a family 
through several generations. As the members 
occupied various social positions and engaged in 
different occupations, Zola has told the story of 
society in the Second Empire. Drinking shops, 
markets, fiats, railway stations, miners’ hovels,, 
and peasants’ cottages are the settings for these 
studies, as well as the dressing-rooms of theaters 
and the drawing-rooms of society. In spite of 
some powerful scenes, every novel has tiresome 
chapters because of the excess of detail and the 
overemphasis placed upon the scientific method. 

The Goncourts were also leaders of the natu- 
ralistic school. They wished to give in their novels 
as accurately as possible their impressions and 
their observations of real life. Therefore, they 
announced that the plot was secondary, while 
clinical studies were to have their chief atten- 
tion. That theory explains why most of their 
novels have never had a large audience. Benee 
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Mauperin and Manette Salomon liave, liowever, 
sufficiently dramatic plots and attractive liero- 
ines to overcome the effects of the Goneourts' 
theories. 

Altho Alphonse Daudet accepted these the- 
ories to the extent of taking “notes from life,” 
he did not carry them to the extreme. He sym- 
pathized "with the people he portrayed in his 
novels, particularly the poor and unhappy. Be- 
cause of this quality and his humor he has been 
called the Dickens of France. Le Petit Chose 
resembles David Copper field and Tartarin de 
Tarascon has the comic tone of the Pichioick 
Papers. His Tartarin is the great hero of his 
native' Provence, which Daudet loved so weU. 
His novels concerning Parisian life are more 
studied ■ and artificial, with the exception of 
Sappho, a tragic story of modern love. His finest 
work is characterized by tender feeling without 
a txace of sentimentality. 

Another follower of the Goncourts was J. K. 
Huysmans, who admired particularly their style. 
His own style is highly imaginative and care- 
fully adapted to the substance of the paragraph. 
His pessimistic view is even deeper than Zola 's. 
En Menage, the story of the amorous experiences 
of a painter and a poet, ends on a note of dis- 
illusionment. A Beiours substitutes “the dream 
of reality for reality itself.” Finally, Huysmans 
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turned to Catholicism and in La Cathedrale 
wrote a novel of religious symbolism. 

Altlio Anatole Prance saw as clearly as the 
naturalists the faults of civilization, he treated 
them with ironic laughter rather than with 
pessimistic despair. He was essentially a skeptic 
amused in a philosophical manner by what, he 
observed. Before he ventured into the field of 
fiction, he had written history and criticism. 
Evidences of this critical and scholarly attitude 
are present in aU his works. In Le Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard, for example, the characters 
indulge in long conversations upon a variety of 
subjects. His people are too erudite to be en- 
tirely convincing, Tlidis is an exposition of the 
conflict between the philosophies of the ancient 
world and Christianity. The eighteenth century 
is the setting for La Bofisserie de la Beine 
Pedauque with its witty hero, Abbe Jerome 
Coignard, while the whole of civilization is the 
subject for satire in L’lle des Pingouins and 
La Bevolt des Anges. In a brilliant yet precise 
and simple style Anatole Prance launches his 
ironic attacks, for he is a master of those qual- 
ities which distinguish the best French style. 

Pierre Loti also gained renown through his 
style, which reproduced so effectively the im- 
pressions made upon him during his voyages as 
a naval officer. The m3rstery of the sea and 
tropical lands pervades his novels. His charac- 
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ters are- rather vague types, remembered more 
for their effect upon the feelings of the author 
than for themselves. Le Manage de Loti and 
Madame Clirysantheme reveal the charm of the 
author’s personality perhaps as well as any of 
his works. 

Of the French novelists, the major portion of 
whose work has been published since 1900, we 
shall consider only Romain Rolland, Andre Gide, 
and Marcel Proust. Others have done work of 
merit and have acquired some recognition out- 
side of France, but they have not received the a-t- 
tention given these three. Rolland ’s long novel, 
J ean-Christophe, traces the career of a musician 
from his birth in Germany to his death in Paris. 
Since, he has always been a student of music, Rol- 
land has excellently portrayed the peculiarities 
of the musician’s temperament. Jean-Christophe 
at last wins approval for his compositions, but in 
his success assumes toward the younger men 
the same attitude which his predecessors had had 
toward him. He is self-centered, sacrificing every 
one to his genius. Rolland has concentrated his 
efforts upon his hero, with the result that his 
other characters, particularly the women, are 
unconvincing. The novel is, however, a resume of 
intellectual Europe before the war. The moralist 
in Rolland is even more evident in Clerambault, 
a “story of a free conscience during the war.’’ 
The hero lacks the living personality of Jean- 
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Christoplie, for lie is the expounder of the 
author’s ideas. Like Tolstoy, whose life he wrote, 
RoUand believes that the world needs a revival 
of the heroic spirit. 

A critic of contemporary French literature 
calls Gide “the foremost prose-writer of his 
generation.” In his style Gide is a classicist, 
following the tradition of restraint and refine- 
ment, Under the influence of Dostoievsky he haa 
shown the efforts of sinning human beings to dis- 
cover God. He is also concerned with the prob- 
lems of modern youth in the endeavor to under- 
stand life. He has tried to help young people 
to find answers to some of the bafQing questions 
of adolescence. The Return of the Prodigal Son 
and The Counterfeiters are the best examples of 
these aspects of Gide’s work and of his ability 
as a writer. 

In the sixteen volumes of the Remembrance' 
of Things Past, Marcel Proust reviews modern 
society through the observations of a sensitive 
young writer. The novel is a psychological study 
of an introspective youth. The hero ponders over 
his emotional reactions to his experiences from 
his boyhood days and philosophises interminably 
upon ideas suggested by his view of the life 
about him. In some respects Proust is more of 
an essayist than a novelist, for his narrative 
moves very slowly. These characteristics, to- 
gether with his involved sentence structure and 
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elaborately developed metaphors, will prevent 
liis work from being widely read in spite of its 
excellently drawn characters. "Whatever the 
future judgment of The Remembrance of Things 
Past may be, it is surely the most comprehensive 
novel of contemporary French literature. 

Many of the novels which have been awarded 
the various French literary prizes have been 
translated into English and hailed as exceptional 
work. Their permanent value, however, is difiS- 
cult to determine. The present reception may be 
due more to the treatment of new subjects and 
the studies of abnormal psychology than to their 
inherent worth. The young French writers are 
experimenting with the form of the novel in their 
endeavor to be true to' life. They are so con- 
c'ferned with ideas and impressions that they 
confuse the threads of their stories. Perhaps 
they will yet evolve a form eminently fitted for 
the interpretation of contemporary French ideas. 



XVII 

THE RUSSIAN NOVEL 

Within the last fifty years English and 
French readers have become more and moi'e 
aware of the importance of the Russian novel. 
Not long ago John Galsworthy included five 
Russian novels in his list of the twelve best 
works of fiction. The admiration for Tolstoy 
has also done much to direct attention to Russian 
fiction. Furthermore, the uncompromising real- 
ism and the dramatic power of the Russian novel 
have exerted an appeal in this age of frankness. 
The Russian novelists have faced life unhesitat- 
ingly, and altho they have found little beauty in 
the drabness of ordinary existence, they have 
revealed the universal motives and conflicts 
which prevent the majority of mankind from 
reaching a higher level. 

Nikolay Gogol, “the father of the Russian 
novel,” began his literary work with romantic, 
tales of his native Ukraine, entitled Evenings on 
a Farm near Dikanka. Cossack life was also the 
inspiration for Taras Bulba with its humorous 
pictures of the farm and army. But Gogol’s ob- 
servation of the inefiBciency and the corrup- 
tion in the civil service, where he had been a 
minor official, aroused his indignation. Thus he 
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began to satirize the Russian imperial system. 
His short story, The Cloak, "was the first mastei ■ 
piece of Russian realism and the inspiration for 
his successors. “We have all,” said Dostoievsky 
“issued from Gogol’s Cloak.” 

In 1842 Gogol published the first part of 
Bead Soids, the story of the enormous swindle 
conceived by Chiehikov, a dismissed customs 
official. This rogue obtained loans from a bank 
on the names of serfs who had died since the 
last census. He could buy the names from land- 
lords for an insignifieaut sum because these land- 
lords had to pay tlie tax upon them until the 
next census. Chiehikov ’s journeys throughout 
Russia on his quest for dead souls and his deal- 
ings with various types of landlords offered 
Gogol an opportunity not only for satire but 
also for humor. His attitude of sympathy for 
the serfs, his treatment of cliaracter, and his 
method of telling the story show the results of 
his study of Cervantes and Dickens. 

If in Gogol’s delineation of character we notice 
traces of Dickens’s tendency to caricature, we 
are impressed with the naturalness of the char- 
acters in the novels of Ivan Goncharov and Ivan 
Turgenev. Goncharov belonged to the town, while 
Turgenev was a member of the country nobility. 
Bach shows the typical Russian in the environ- 
ment with which he was acquainted. Gon- 
charov’s Ohlomov is a study of a Russian gentle- 
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man "wlio refuses to leave his sofa for active 
participation in life. Oblomov is the incarnation 
of inertia in the Russian temperament of the 
period before the emancipation of the serfs. 

Turgenev vowed to fight for this emancipa- 
tion. On account of the strictness of the censor- 
ship he was forced to use an indirect method. 
In his Sketches of a Sportsman he aroused pity 
for the peasants by describing the conditions 
under which they lived. After the emancipation 
he portrayed the hero of the younger genera- 
tion, who rebelled against authority in his desire 
for individual development. To this type he gave 
the name of Nihilist. The conflict between the 
individualist and the advocate of obedience to 
authority is the theme of Fathers and Sons. 
Turgenev was as successful in depicting femi- 
nine character as he was in drawing the young 
Russian intellectual. His women have been de- 
scribed as “less intelligent than a man, but more 
decided.” At any rate, they are usually 
charming. 

Turgenev's education in Germany and long 
residence in Paris made him more European than 
most of the Russian novelists. He spoke of 
George Sand as “one of my saints.” The in- 
fluence of the French novelists is evident in his 
mastery of form and precision of style. Russian 
critics praise very highly the beauty of his 
prose. If he had written only A Lear of the 
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Steppes, Smoke, and Torrents of Spring, lie 
■would Lave been recognized as a great artist. 

Turgenev once told Feodor Dostoievsky that 
be regarded bimself as a German and tbat be 
■was settled definitely in Baden-Baden. Tbe 
younger novelist’s devotion to Russia was, on tbe 
other band, confirmed by bis travels in Europe. 
He was tborougbly imbued with tbe national 
traits and bad supreme faitb in tbe Russian 
peasant. When a publisber read Dostoievsky’s 
story. Poor Folks, be remarked, “Let me an- 
nounce tbe appearance of a new Gogol.” 

Dostoievsky’s sympathy for 'tbe poor folk 
nearly caused bis death, for in 1849 be was 
condemned to be shot for tbe expression of his 
political views. Pardoned at tbe last minute, be 
was sent to Siberia for four years. Memories of 
the Mouse of the Dead is the record of this 
period. This novel contains also bis theory of 
tbe power of expiation, which was to be further 
developed in Crime mid Punishment. Raskolni- 
kov, a poor student, murders a pawn-broker be- 
cause be feels tbat life has been unjust to him. 
He is tortured by tbe preying of tbe crime upon 
bis mind and finally confesses to Sonia, who ad- 
vises him to expiate bis crime by gi^ving bimself 
up to tbe police and going to Siberia. He is 
redeemed through the" love of this girl of tbe 
streets. The conflicts in the soul of Raskolnikov 
are symbolie of tbe conflicts in tbe Russian soul 
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and in the European soul. These also can be 
ended only by “a brotherly love for all men’s 
brothers.” This belief Dostoievsky announced in 
a speech in memory of Pushkin. 

The Brothers Karamazov is a complete anal- 
ysis of the various aspects of the Eussian soul 
as revealed in the different persons of the novel. 
The story revolves around the sinner Dmitri and 
the saint Alyosha. Dostoievsky seems to be con- 
tinually asking himself, What do these people 
think and feel about the events of their lives and 
the persons with whom they come into contact? 
Is there any escape from the dissatisfaction with 
life? His answer is that the sensual and selfish 
nature of man must be conquered by the spirit 
of forgiveness and love. 

Tolstoy taught the same lesson of unselfish- 
ness and the brotherhood of man in his later 
writings. Two short stories, ‘ ‘ God Sees the Truth, 
but Waits” and “Where Love Is, There God Is 
Also,” give the essence of his creed, derived 
from the parables of the Gospels. Besurreetion 
preaches the doctrine of non-resistance and illus- 
trates the practical application of the Tolstoyan 
creed. Tolstoy’s friends thought that his pre- 
occupation with social and moral reforms was 
depriving Eussian literature of a great creative 
writer. Turgenev voiced their plea when he 
wrote from his death-bed : ‘ ‘ Great master of our 
Eussian tongue, come back to your literary 
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labors.” During the nest twenty-five years, 
however, Tolstoy became more and more the 
moral philosopher seeking perfection, even to 
his last hours in a small railway station as he 
was on his way to a monastery. 

The Tolstoy of this last period appears to be 
far different from the youth of the Dianes, but 
there is no real inconsistency in his character. 
Prom'his university days he was dissatisfied with 
the frivolous life of the Russian nobility and was 
examining rationally the problem of a satis- 
factory philosophy. This questioning of life runs 
through the Sebastopol stories. The first solution 
drawn from his experiences in the Caucasus was 
that one should accept life as it came and 
“should live so as to have the best for oneself 
and one’s family.” This view is the philosophy 
of TFa?' and Peace and Anna Karenina. In these 
works natural man is contrasted with man in a 
sta,te of sophisticated civilization. They are 
novels of. moral rather than social conflicts. The 
characters are revealed by the method of psy- 
chological analysis and the presentation of an 
enormous amount of personal detail to bring 
out dominating traits. They are more real than 
most of the persons we meet in fiction, because 
they experience the ordinary trifling annoy- 
ances and because they speak in a language col- 
loquial to their class. This attention to character 
caused Tolstoy to neglect the narrative move- 
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ment in Lis novels. Consequently some incidents 
have no essential bearing on the story. 

The fatalistic theory is the keynote of War 
and Peace, a long novel concerning Napoleon’s 
campaign in Russia. Although Tolstoy distorts 
historical events to fit his theory, he paints ah 
impressive background. Anna Karenina is also 
the victim of the fatal consequences following 
her decision to leave her husband for the bril- 
liant Vronsky. In contrast to their story, Tolstoy 
pictures the happiness of Levin and Kitty. The 
idea which Tolstoy wished to convey in Anna 
Karenina is that kindness and consideration for 
the others, no matter what their station in life, 
are more admirable characteristics than intel- 
lectual ability accompanied by vanity. Here is 
the germ of his later teaching — that “truth is to 
be found in working like a peasant.” 

"When Tolstoy died in 1910, he had been long 
recognized as the greatest figure in Russian liter- 
ature. In honor of the centenary of his birth, a 
new edition of his complete works in ninety vol- 
umes is being prepared. This edition will con- 
tain some ten thousand pages of hitherto un- 
published material, largely from the diaries and 
letters. From this material we may expect to 
obtain a complete understanding of the most 
influential writer of his generation. 

Many novels of revolutionary Russia have 
been merely political propaganda or expressions 
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of the radical ideas of the Intelligentsia. A few, 
however, have interpreted the spirit of the new 
regime. Gorliy’s Forma Gordeev, The Mother, 
and Decadence emphasize the degradation and 
ignorance of provincial life with all his cus- 
tomaiy bitterness. Bunin also aimed to show the 
peasant as he really was. The Village is a power- 
ful but depressing picture of poverty and brutal- 
ity. The effect wrought by the coarseness of the 
army upon a sensitive young officer is the sub- 
ject of Kuprin’s The Duel, which was received 
as an attack upon the Imperial Army. The chief 
.representative of the S5Tnbolists is Sologub, 
whose The Little Denton a Russian critic has 
called “the most perfect Russian novel since the 
death of Dostoievsky. ’ ’ In this novel Peredonov 
represents evil and hatred rejoicing in miseries 
of others. The future of tlie Russian novel is at 
present in the hands of the censorship of the 
Communist Party. "What its course may be, none 
■ can teU. 
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THE NOVEL IN OTHER EUROPEAN 
LITERATURES 

CoMPAEATiVELT few novelists of other Euro- 
pean literatures than French and Eussian have 
been widely read outside their own countries. 
Their works have been known chiefly to students 
of European literature, who have sometimes 
overrated the worth of a novel in their enthu- 
siasm. Occasionally a book like Vadis has 
become extremely popular because of some par- 
ticular appeal. AVithin the last twenty-five years, 
however, translations of novels from these liter- 
atures have become more numerous. To some ex- 
tent the awards of the Nobel prize have directed 
attention to contemporary novelists, as the read- 
ing public has wished to discover the reason 
for the award. 

The first novel in German literature to secure 
an international reputation for its author was 
Goethe’s Sorrows of Yoking Werther, a senti- 
mental romance, somewhat in the manner of 
Eichardson. Goethe ’s passion for Charlotte Buff, 
the fiancee of his friend Kestner, and the suicide 
of an acquaintance on account of hopeless love 
furnished the basis for this pathetic story. The 
idealistic pictures of family life show the infiu- 
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ence of Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield. All 
over Europe young men admired Werther, imi- 
tated him in dress and manners, wept at his 
sufferings, and even shot themselves in despair 
when they deemed their love unrequited. 

To the composition of the first part of Wilhelm 
Meisfer Goethe devoted almost twenty years. 
The hero changes from a weak idealist absorbed 
by his interest in the theater to a sincere seeker 
after the realities of life. This change was pro- 
duced by his learning the story of the charming 
Mignoh and the old harper, perhaps the most 
appealing characters Goethe ever created. The 
second part of Wilhelm Meister, published 
twenty-five years later, contains some excellent 
writing, but lacks coherent development. Eleo- 
■ tive Affinities, inspired by another of Goethe’s 
love affairs, is a psychological study, showing 
the effect of too constant companionship upon 
four persons, two married and two single. It is 
a warning against the inevitable consequences of 
such association. 

The numerous imitations of Goethe’s novels 
lack the sincerity of feeling which made the 
originals great works. They are usually exces- 
sively sentimental in their presentation of a ro- 
mantic hero. It is hard for a modern reader to 
understand the popularity of Jean Paul’s 
(Johann Paul Friedrich Richter’s) Titan or the 
appeal of his humor for Carlyle. One of the last 
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and best examples of tbis autobiograpMcal type 
of novel so dear to the romanticists is Gottfried 
Keller’s The Oreen Henry, tracing his own 
spiritual development. His short stories about 
Swiss life are, however, much more enjoyable 
reading, as he has preserved the customs of his 
country. 

During the last half of the nineteenth century 
the German novel was at a low ebb. Between 
1872 and 1880 Gustav Freytag wrote a group 
of historical novels, entitled collectively The 
Ancestors. He tried to awake a spirit of national- 
ism by recounting in these books glorious 'in- 
cidents from Germany’s past, for this was the 
period when the various German states were 
being formed into the present German nation. - 
The transition was not particularly favorable 
to the novel. But the unwieldy nature of Ger- 
man prose delayed its development even more. 
Mark Twain ridiculed the construction of the 
German sentence by a very apt anecdote. One 
day he was reading a continued story in a 
German paper. He came to the end of the instal- 
ment only to find that the verb was in the 
section to be printed the next day. Fortunately, 
Nietzsche was proving that German prose coiild 
be written in a lucid and simple manner. 

Among the contemporary writers in Germany, 
Herman Sudermann, Thomas Mann, Jacob Was- 
sermann, Frank Thiess, and Lion Feuchtwanger 
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have achieved success in the field of fiction, both 
at home and abroad. Altho Sudennann is known 
primarily as a dramatist, he has written some 
good novels and short stories. Dame Care is the 
story of a youth beset by poverty and misfor- 
tune. In The Song of Songs he shows in detail 
the gradual degeneration of a weak-willed 
woman. The stories in The Indian Lily and 
Other Stories are also studies of character. The 
Mad Professor, recently published, gives further 
evidence of Sudermann’s training as a dramatist. 

■Thomas Mann writes in a serious and philo- 
sophical vein about the disappointments and 
sorrows of life. For that reason his longer 
novels, Buddenbroohs and The Magic Mountain, 
befeO;me somewhat monotonous reading. He is too 
niueh a novelist of ideas. In his short stories, 
such as "Death in Venice" and "Disorder and 
Early Sorrow,” he does not have the oppor- 
tunity to yield so fully to these tendencies. 
Their melancholy is less emphasized, while their 
sympathetic tenderness is not overshadowed by 
lengthy discussions. 

The World’s Illusion established the reputa- 
tion of Jacob Wassermann as one of the out- 
standing novelists of this generation. Wasser- 
maim is a seeker for truth, having a prophetic 
vision. He is greatly interested in the causes 
and effects of human relationships. His last 
novel. The Maurizius Case, deals with efforts of 
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a sixteen-year-old boy to establish the fact that 
his father sentenced an innocent man to prison. 

The attitude of the youth of the post-war gem 
eration in Germany is the subject of a tetralogy 
by Prank Thiess. Two parts, The FooVs Paradise 
and The GaUioay to Life, have been translated, 
into English. They reveal Thiess as a novelist of 
surprizing vigor. He understands clearly the 
eternal problems of adolescence. Wolf Brassen, 
the chief character of the novel, is the representa- 
tive of the modern youth questioning the ade- 
quacy of his education to help him find himself. 

The advantages which an enterprising, 
wealthy Jew gained from the political intrigues 
carried on by the German states in the eight- 
eenth century form the theme of Peuchtwanger’s 
Power. As the princes were always in need of 
money, Siiss could enforce his demands. Yet he 
finally discovered that money was not an all- 
protective power. For the story and background 
of The Ugly Duchess, Peuchtwanger went to the 
Middle Ages. The novel is an amazing picture of 
the sordidness, immorality, and barbarity of the 
period. Not a single character is attractive, while 
the antics of the duchess are at times distinctly 
grotesque. 

Judging from the ability and promise of the 
younger writers, it seems as tho the German 
novel were entering upon the period of its 
greatest development. Definitely freed from the 
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sentimental tradition of Goethe and the heavy 
style of the older novel, these -writers have 
brought ne-w vigor to their work. 

- Dutch literature and Flemish literature have 
each had one novelist important in European 
litera-ture. Louis Couperus was the most promi- 
nent i literary man in modern Holland. His 
tetralogy, The Books of Small Soids, is his 
most ambitious work. Hendrik Conscience -wrote 
stories of Flemish life -with the purpose of 
keeping alive the language, which was being 
superseded by French, the official language of 
Belgium. 

• Not until the present century have novels by 
■Scandinavian writers been translated to any 
great extent. In the previous century a few 
writers had, however, an important influence 
upon the prose of their literatures. The Danish 
novelist Jons Jacobsen was a disciple of Flau- 
bert and Turgenev in the attention he gave to 
exact expression. His Niels Lykne, entitled 
Siren Voices in the English translation, was 
praised by such discriminating critics as 
Brandes and Saintsbury. In 1917 the Nobel 
Prize for Literature was di-vdded between two 
Danish novelists, Kai’l GjeUerup and Pontop- 
pidan, who has written a powerful novel about 
country folk. 

The struggles of ordinary people have also 
been the subjects of the best-kno-wn Norwegian 
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and Swedish novels. Among these are Jonas 
Lie ’s The Pilot and Mis Wife, The Life Prisoner, 
reminiscent of Dostoievsky’s Crime and Punish- 
ment, and The Family at Gilje; Bjornson’s The 
Heritage of the Kurts and his short stories; 
Garborg’s Tired Men; and Strindberg’s The Bed 
Boom. Knut Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil and 
Hunger have had a greater popularity with for- 
eign readers than any other Scandinavian 
novels. He pictures clearly and bitterly the 
hardships suffered by primitive natures and 
often adds a touch of irony. Another aspect of 
his writing, the presentation of various moods, 
dominates such books as Pa/a and Mysteries. 
In these works he is akin to the introspective 
novelists. 

Three women have also had an important' part 
in Scandinavian fiction, two of them being re- 
cipients of the Nobel prize. Prederika Bremer . 
was a romanticist, Who wrote during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. The H. Famiily 
and Sketches of Every-day Life are known to 
English readers by the translations of Mary 
Howitt. Like George Sand, she was an ardent 
advocate for the rights of women. 

Selma Lagerlof’s The Story of Gosta Berling 
relates the incidents in the career of a' kindly 
Swedish clergyman who was unfrocked because 
of his one failing — drunkenness. Her stories for 
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children have delighted many adults as -well as 
young people. 

In 1928 the Nohel Prize "winner "was Sigrid 
Undset, "who has recreated Scandina-via of the 
past in Kristin Lavransdatter and The Master of 
Eestviken. By her analysis of the emotions of her 
historical characters she has presented them as 
living personalities. Her studies -with her father, 
a Nor-wegian archeologist, have made her as 
familiar -with the life of tJie Middle Ages as tho 
she had. participated in it. This kno"wledge ac- 
counts for the realistic background in her novels. 

The Polish novelist, Henry SierLkie"wicz, on the 
other hand, treated history from the romantic 
point of "vie-w. Qiio Vadisf is a dramatic account 
of the struggle between Christianity and Roman 
IJmperialism in the reign of Nero. In spite of his 
exaggerations he has caught very weU the spirit 
of the period. Fire and Sword, The Flood, and 
~Mr. Yalodovshi deal with heroic struggles in 
Polish history. 

A year in the life of a family of Polish peas- 
ants is depicted in the four volumes of Ladislas 
Reymont’s The Peasants. It is a rather grim 
picture, occasionally brightened by a pleasing 
incident. Hard work and strong passions are the 
dominant factors. Reymont knew and loved the 
peasants and has given a faithful record of their 
feelings. In an earlier work. The Promised Land, 
he showed the effects of industrialism upon the 
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society of a Polish city. As he believed material- 
ism was destroying the soul of his people, he 
emphasized the degrading influences brought by 
the desire for wealth. The Promised Lmd is not 
so convincing or so impressive as The Peasants 
because Reymont did not sympathize with the 
aims of the characters. 

In Italy tlie novel also came under the influ- 
ence of Goethe’s Werther. The Italian Werther 
was Jacopo Ortis by Ugo Foscolo. Besides the 
sentimental scenes among the Euganean hiUs, 
the book contains descriptions of Italy’s suffer- 
ings under the Austrian oppression. In 1815 
Foscolo went to England, where he lived for a 
number of years. He contributed articles on the 
Italian authors of the Renaissance to the 
Quarterly Review and translated Sterne’s Senti- 
mental J ourney into his native language. 

The leader of the romantic school of Action in 
Italy was Alessandro Manzoni. His historical 
novel of the seventeenth century. The Betrothed, 
was praised by Goethe and Scott. The deep feel- 
ing and the flne style of this novel have kept the 
name of Manzoni alive long after his tragedies 
have been forgotten. But even should The Be- 
trothed be no longer read, Manzoni would be re- 
membered because Verdi composed the famous 
Requiem in his honor. 

Another novelist whose name is connected with 
a famous musical composition is Giovanni Verga, 
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The first story in his Cavalleria Biisticaiia fur- 
nished tlie Ebretto for Mascagni’s opera. Verga 
wrote about the peasant life of his native Sicily. 
In 1925 D. H. Lawrence translated into English 
Mastro-Don Gesnaldo, a novel dealing with 
southern passion. 

A few years ago when the Nobel Prize was 
awarded to Grazia Deledda for The Flight into 
Egypt, the world became aware that Sardinia 
also had a novelist of merit. Her stories and 
novels depicting Sardinian customs and manners 
are based upon the observations of her youth. 
Por the last twenty-five years she has been living 
in Eome and has recently turned to other sub- 
jects. Her ability to portray the crises in the 
lives of her feminine characters is her greatest 
talent. 

Altho Luigi Pirandello is known to Americans 
primarily as a dramatist, he did not begin to 
write plays until he was past fifty. His early 
works were novels and collections of short sto- 
ries. He is essentially romantic by nature, evolv- 
ing strange plots and depicting peculiar char- 
acters swayed by their moods. He has been called 
an intelleetualized and sophisticated Verga in 
his treatment of Sicilian types. The Old and the 
Young and Shoot reveal Pirandello’s cynical at- 
titude toward contemporary civilization with its 
“clamorous and dizzy machinery of life.’’ 

The group of young writers with whom 
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Pirandello aUied himself revolted against the 
elaborate style of Gabriele D’Annunzio. This 
tendency to fine writing has weakened the ma- 
jority of D’Annunzio’s novels, but a book like 
The Triumph of Death proves that at times he 
could write impressively as well as brilliantly. 
The reaction to classical tradition in Italian 
literature as weU as to the ideals of D ’Annunzio 
was started in 1912 by P. T. Marinetti’s Futur- 
ist Manifesto, of which the key-word was free- 
dom. The experiments of the futurists have been 
an interesting but not a permanent contribution 
to Italian literature. 

After the period of Cervantes, Spanish fiction 
declined until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The principal figure in the revival was' 
Jos6 Maria de Pereda. Just before Pereda went 
to Madrid, Peman Caballero had written her 
popular novel, La Gaviota. Her descriptions of 
native scenes led Pereda to turn to Spanish sub- 
jects and characters. Thus he became the founder 
of realism in the Spanish novel. The extremely 
local character of his work, depicting generally 
the scenes of his native Montana, have prevented 
even his best novels, Sotileza and Penas Arriba, 
from gaining attention outside of Spain. 

The same thing is true to a slightly less extent 
of the contemporaries of Pereda. They are all 
so intensely national that a wider Imowledge of 
Spanish history and customs than that of the 
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average foreigner is needed to appreciate' them, 
fully. Juan Valera is an idealist and mystic, 
whose Pepita Jimenez relates the struggle of a 
priest with ascetic ideals against the charms of 
Pepita. Pedro Antonio de Alarcon is a roman- 
ticist witii a gift for dramatic nari-ation. The 
humorous adventures and the lively narrative of 
his El Sonibrero de ires Picas have assured him 
a permanent place in Spanish literature. Many 
of his stories are improbable, but they are 
vividly told and always entertaining. 

A great admirer of Pereda was Benito Perez 
Galdos, who has described in his Episodios 
Nacidnales the chief events of Spanish history 
in the nineteenth century. Besides these episodes 
he wrote many novels attacking the faults of the 
contemporary society of Madrid but pointing out 
the admirable characteristics of the Spanish peo- 
ple. In the imm ense number and individuality 
of the characters in his novels he resembles 
Dickens. His ability to elicit the interest of the 
reader even in minor figures and his mastery 
of detail are his most notable traits. 

After the death of Perez Galdos, the recog- 
nized leader of Spanish novelists was Emilia 
Pardo Bazan. Her realistic novels about Galicia, 
especially Los Pazos de TJlloa and La Madre 
Naturaleza, and her critical remarks concerning 
the method of Zola caused her to be classed with 
the naturalists. She does not seek the repulsive 
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intentionaRy, but never avoids disagreeable facts 
if they are necessary adjuncts of her stories. 

Armando Palacio Valdes was also influenced 
by tbe Preneb naturalistic school, but he was 
broader in his view of domestic life. Maria y 
Maria and La Hermana San Sidpicio contain ex- 
cellent studies of feminine character as he had 
observed it in the homes of Asturias. His novels 
are written in a natural, easy style, enlivened bj' 
a sense of humor. 

In addition to these principal writers of fiction 
in the last half of the nineteenth century, several 
others published novels which attracted consider- 
able attention. Among these are La Begenta by 
Leopoldo Alas, Jacinto Octavio Picon's Dttlce y 
Sabrosa, and Jose Maria Matheu’s Jaque a la 
Beina. 

Of twentieth-century Spanish novelists, Vi- 
cente Blasco Ibanez is the most widely read in 
Europe and America. The scene of his early 
novels was Valencia, which he knew intimately. 
Later he used the novel to convey his revolu- 
tionary ideas and social theories. He is pri- 
marily a novelist of action, often violent, as 
readers of Los Cuatro Jinetes del Apocalipsis 
(The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse) ■ and. 
Sangre y Arena (Blood and Sand) will recall. 
He gives little thought to plot, characterization, 
or style. "With tremendous force he asserts his 
ideas by showing the reaction of the crowd to a 
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particular environment. The background as- 
sumes a place of major importance in his stories. 

Pio Baroja’s novels are also filled with action. 
His favorite theme is the life of the lower 
classes, which he treats objectively. In La Feria 
de los Discretos {The Market-place of the Dis- 
creet) , for example, the different tj^pes of a citj' 
pass in review. Baroja has written several 
trilogies, recounting the adventures of his wan- 
dering heroes, who find little satisfaction in life. 
He takes a pessimistic view of modern society 
because unhappiness and strife bring so much 
discontent. 

• ■ .. The appeal of the novels of Ramon Maria del 
Valle-Inclan will always be to those who delight 
in the work of a conscious artist. He strives for 
a rhythmical prose, giving much attention to 
sound. For that reason adequate translations of 
his work are rare. His trilogy on the second 
CarHst "War is his best work. 

Recently writers in the Spanisli-speaking 
countries of South America have attracted some 
attention by their novels and stories on native 
themes. Prom them may come in the future some 
valuable contributions to Spanish literature, 
since a national culture is developing under the 
more stable governments. 

During the last decade there has been an in 
creasing interest among English and American 
readers in the literatures discussed in this chap- 
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ter. Translations of the more charaeteristic 
hovels have be.en made, and books and articles 
have been written in English about the leading 
authors. Such a manifestation of interest is a 
hopeful sign, for acquaintance with the fiction 
of a people leads to a better understanding of 
national traits. 
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XIX 

THE MODERN SHORT STORY 

With the increase in the number of maga- 
zines the demand for short stories has become 
Tery great. They are the chief reading matter 
for a large section of the population, which does 
hot have time for the novel. Furthermore, the 
stories in a magazine require less concentration 
than along novel. They deal intensively with one 
situation and develop rapidly to a climax. 
Everyone with any inclination for writing has 
endeavored to supply this market. The result 
has been a multitude of very indifferent stories 
in . the older forms and some striking experi- 
ments by recent writers. 

. Most of the novelists discussed in the preced- 
ing chapters have written short stories, which 
in general have the same characteristics as their 
novels. Therefore we shah, not consider them 
unless they have had an important place in the 
history of the short story. 

The difference between the narratives of the 
Renaissance and the modem short story lies 
primarily in the matter of coherent develop- 
ment. The former are a collection of episodes 
bearing more or less directly on a central theme, 
while the modern short story progresses directly 
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to a definite goal. In early Literature tlie parables 
of the New Testament resemble most closely the 
short story. The accounts of the prodigal son, 
the good Samaritan, and the unworthy servant, 
for example, have the main elements of excellent' 
short stories, but their plots are merely blit-' 
lined. All the details of setting and character 
are left to the imagination of the reader. The 
narrator desired to teach a moral truth as 
directly as possible. Therefore, he gave only the 
essential facts. 

The immediate predecessors of the short story 
are the romantic tales of Hoffmann, the fairy 
tales of the Grimm Brothers in German and 
those of Hans Christian Andersen in Danish, 
and Washington Irving’s legends of the Dutch 
settlers of New York. Influenced by the Gothic 
romances, Hoffmann peopled his tales with gro- 
tesque characters and prowling ghosts. His strik- 
ing descriptions and analytical pow;er redeem 
such tales as The DeviVs Elixir from the worst 
faults of the type. The Kinder nnd Hausmdrchen 
by Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm retell the folk- 
tales of the German forest and countryside. In 
the preface the world of these tales is described. 
“Kings, princes, faithful servants, honest crafts- 
men, above all, fishermen, millers, charcoal burn- 
ers and shepherds, aU the folk who live nearest 
to nature appear in it.”' Andersen also found 
the material for many of his fairy-tales in folk- 
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lore. He gave to tlieia, however, a charm which 
no other writer has ever been able to attain. 
He has no rival in the affection of children the 
world over. Altho Irving’s Bip Van Wmlde, 
Legend of Sleepy Holloio, and Tales of a Trav- 
eler are superior in characterization to the other 
tales written during the first quarter of the 
nineteenth centmy, they hardly marked an ad' 
•yance in the development of plot in the short 
story. They lack the condensation so emphasized 
by Edgar Elian Poe as the essential character- 
istic of the short story. 

"When Poe was struggling to gain recognition 
as a, writer, he received from a Baltimore paper 
a prize of one hundred dollars for a MS. found 
in a Bottle, a romantic story of adventure. 
After this success he wrote about seventy stories, 
ranging from purely romantic narratives to 
analytical studies of obsessed conscience. A well- 
known group is composed of stories in which he 
solved mysteries, such as those in The Gold Bug, 
The Murders in the Bue Morgue, and The Mys- 
tery of Marie Boget. His favorite tliemes, how- 
ever, were fear, terror, revenge, and phj^ical 
horror. The atmosphere of his stories adds to 
the powerful impression they produce upon the 
reader. His ability to create a vivid effect by 
'weird and suggestive settings has never been 
I surpassed. The dampness of the vaults described 
lin The Cash of Amontillado and the gloom of 
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The Hoiise of Usher pervade these stories with 
their sinister significance. 

The appeal of Poe’s stories is almost entirely 
an intellectual one, for he arouses no feeling of 
sympathy for the victims or of hatred for the 
murderers. The persons in his stories lack in- 
dividuality. We leam little about them except 
that they are tortured by some fear or dominated 
by some motive. Poe is primarily concerned with 
the solution of a problem or the depiction of a 
mood induced by some exceptional event. The 
tone is often morbid or melancholy, with death 
playing a principal part. When Poe tried to 
write stories in a lighter tone, he failed because 
he had no real sense of humor. His province was 
the horrible. The gruesome scenes in such stories 
as The Tell-Tale Heart, The Black Cat, and 
Ligeia make the reader shudder at the vividness 
of the description. 

Poe’s subjects are universal and not local. In 
all his work there is nothing about American 
life. For that reason his genius was recognized 
in Europe when American authors were gen- 
erally disregarded. His direct manner and con- 
cise style appealed particularly to the French. 
The American readers of the nineteenth century 
were shocked at his attitude toward life and 
missed in his stories the moral lesson to which 
they were accustomed. 

As he supplied this moral lesson, Hawthorne 
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was far more representative of the period. Fur- 
thermore, he discovered the romantic element in 
New England history and became its interpreter. 
His stories reflect his own reserved and serious 
nature. He said that they should be read at 
twilight because they could not stand the sun- 
shine. Many are allegorical and ssonbolical. The 
external events merely indicate the conflict of 
spiritual forces in the hearts of the characters. 
The mental states resulting from these conflicts 
are analyzed in careful studies. Ethan Brand, 
for instance, is the study of a man who developed 
the intellect at the expense of the heart. 

Hawthorne’s romances of New England life 
■ show that he possessed a subtle humor. The mis- 
adventures of the tobacco pedler in Mr. Higgm- 
hotham’s' Catastrophe and the eagerness of the 
old people in Dr. Seidegger’s Experiment ior 
the elixir of life are most amusing in revealing 
human nature. Hawthorne’s understanding of 
human nature is evident in practically all the 
stories in Ttvice-Told Tales and Mosses from an 
Old Manse. His aim was never to “sweiwe aside 
from the human heart.” 

The easterners of Hawthorne ’s generation con- 
sidered the far West a region of violence un- 
restrained by authority. The inhabitants of the 
California mining camps were supposed to be so 
hardened that they had ho compassion for the 
unfortunate. Francis Bret Harte, who lived in 
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the "West from 1854 to 1870, found these people 
to be as sympathetic and kind to those ia trouble 
as any other class. In The Luck of Eoari'ng 
Camp, Tennessee’s Partner, The Outcasts of 
Poker Plat, and other stories he pictured the 
West as it actually was in the early days. The 
simple pathos and humor of these stories brought 
him great popularity in the East. Unfortunately, 
his later work was inferior because it lacked 
originality. Bret Harte was the discoverer of the 
West as the subject for realistic fiction. Since 
Jiis day many authors have written stories about 
the settlement of the vast country beyond the 
Mississippi, but few have caught its spirit so 
well. 

The short story was further developed by the 
two French masters, Merimee and Maupassant. 
Their stories are remarkable for the conciseness 
and directness with which emotions are por- 
trayed. Sometimes a single short sentence reveals 
the tragedy or irony of the whole story. Prosper 
Merimee was particularly attracted bj’- the color- 
ful scenes of Corsican and Spanish life. His 
plots are tragic, and his characters are impetu- 
ous. But he is singularly restrained in his treat- 
ment. He coolly analyzes the reasons why per- 
sons act as they do. Mateo Falcone, La Venus 
d’llle and Carmen are masterpieces of this kind 
of character study. Through Bizet’s opera the 
fascinating but faithless cigaret girl. Carmen, 
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has become known to many who have never read 
Merimee. 

Maupassant was even more cynical. He was 
impressed with the selfishness and meanness of 
the majority of persons. So many seemed to de- 
light in persecuting the unfortunate or the 
simple-minded for their own gain or pleasure. 
This attitude is the theme of Ball-of-Fat and 
The Piece of String. The ironic situations of life 
furnished Maupassant with material for another 
type of story. An example is The False Gems, 
which brings out his cjmicism. Often his char- 
acters are the victims of a delusion only to be 
enlightened after it is too late. Like Mme- 
Loisel in The Necklace they discover that their 
sacrifices have all been in vain. 

Some of Maupassant’s stories are merely im- 
pressionistic sketches of a mood resulting from 
some special circumstances. He was reporting 
impersonally what he had observed, and con- 
cealed nothing, even tho the details were sordid. 
The freedom with which he treats unpleasant 
subjects repels the reader. In scenes of misery 
and cruelty he found the most dramatic mate- 
rial. The events of the Praneo-Pnissian War 
gave him an opportunity to show in Father 
Blilon, Two Friends, and similar stories the 
hatred and brutality engendered by war. In a 
cold, unemotional manner Maupassant dealt with 
the harsh aspects of life. The intense reality 
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of the scenes is due to his remarkable skill in 
construction. 

By an entirely different method Anton Chek- 
hov gains an equally impressive realism. His 
stories are loosely constructed, so that often the 
connection between the action and the conclu- 
sion is not clear. He reveals his characters by 
a description of the atmosphere which surrounds 
them and produces their moods. They are over- 
burdened by the dulness of existence. This sense 
of futility was an obsession with Chekhov. "When 
he was sixteen, he wrote to a friend: “I re- 
ceived your letter at the height of the most 
awful boredom.’ ’ Again at the age of forty-four 
he wrote: “Things are going very well with 
me, but it is very monotonous and boring; one ■ 
day is very much like another.” This feeling 
accounts for the similarity of Chekhov’s char- 
acters and explains his sympathy for them. 

His subjects are frequently unimportant,' for 
they are merely minor episodes in the every- 
day lives of ordinary persons. Nevertheless, they 
bring out strikingly the unhappiness, supersti- 
tion, disillusionment, and weaknesses of char- 
acter which are universal. In the failure of per- 
sons to understand each other there is tragic 
humor as well as pathos. The Russian critics have 
used the phrase “tears through laughter” to 
describe this quality in Chekhov’s work. The 
development of his unique manner may be traced 
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by comparing The Steppe, Happiness, and 
Vanka, stories written in his earlier . period, 
with those written after 1890, among which are 
such perfect examples of his art as Ward No. 6, 
The Teacher of Literature, and The Lady mth 
the Dog. 

• Maxim Gorky’s stories are even more gloomy, 
for his early experiences as a bootmaker’s boy, 
pantry boy, worker in an underground bakery, 
and laborer in South Russia, where he came into 
contact with vagabonds, thieves, harlots, and 
outcasts of every type, made him extremely bit- 
ter. His name is Aleksey Maksimovich Peshkov, 
but he chose as a pen-name Gorky, meaning bit- 
ter or miserable. The stories belong to the early 
• period of his literary work ; since 1900 he has 
been writing novels, dramas, and autobiographi- 
cal books. He began with romantic stories like 
Chelhash and My Fellow-Traveler, but soon 
turned to realism. Her Lover and Twenty-six 
Men and a Girl, perhaps his finest stories, illus- 
trate the idea that “the more a human creature 
has tasted of bitter things the more it hungers 
after the sweet things of life. ’ ’ Poor Teresa longs 
for a faithful lover, and the twenty-six bakers 
seek for an ideal of innocence and beauty. Gorky 
invariably spoils the artistic effect of his stories 
by a tendency to philosophize on social condi- 
tions. Since this tendency has increased, his later 
novels and dramas with a few exceptions are in- 
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ferior. His position in contemporary literature 
is due primarily to his attitude toward Revolu- 
tionary Russia. 

Second only to Gorky in popularity at home 
and abroad among twentieth-century Russian 
writers has been Leonid Nik;olae\dch Andrej’^ev. 
In America he is known especially as the author 
of the drama, Re Who Gets Slapped. As he 
belonged to the intelligentsia, he was restless and 
dissatisfied with life. Nothing seemed real to him 
but death, which is prominent in many of his 
stories. Once upon a Time There Lived, The 
Governor, and The Seven that Were Ranged 
are studies of how men meet the death they 
know to be inevitable. Another group might be 
characterized by the opening words of The Bed 
Lwiigh — “madness and horror.” Andreyev is 
not pleasant reading, but he describes very pow- 
erfully, altho in a somewhat elaborate style, ab- 
normal states of mind. 

The French and Russian writers were pri- 
marily interested in the realistic story of moods 
and passions. The English writers were more suc- 
cessful with the story of adventure and mystery. 
Stevenson’s Sir de Maletroit’s Door and A Lodg- 
ing for the Night are romantic tales of the fif- 
teenth century, when the unexpected might occur 
at any moment. Even his psychological character 
studies, such as MarJcheim, show evidences of 
his fancy and imagination. Since he was always 
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concerned witli events for their own sake, he 
propounded no philosophical ideas or social 
theories. 

The detective story is the most popular form 
of the mystery story. Prom the vast number of 
such stories only a few have qualities which 
entitle them to consideration. A. Conan Doyle, 
the creator of Sherlock Holmes and Doctor Wat- 
son, traces the criminal or solves the mystery 
from some minor and previously neglected bit 
of evidence. G. K. Chesterton’s Father Brown, 
on the other hand, reconstructs the circumstances 
of the crime by imagining himself in the place 
of the criminal. The conclusion reached by the 
writers of detective fiction is that there is no 
perfect crime. The majority, however, go to 
rather absurd extremes to prove their conten- 
tion. 

Another t5rpe of story which English writers 
have favored is that of local color. The master 
of this type is Rudyard Kipling, whose Plain 
Tales from the Hills, Jungle Boohs, Soldiers 
Three, The Day’s Work, and other well-known 
collections have proved that people are very 
much the same whether they live in India or the 
Sussex countryside. During his younger days 
Kipling was a journalist on an Anglo-Indian 
daily. He was an ardent imperialist, expressing 
the ideas current in the last years of Queen 
Victoria ’s reign. In a review of Dehits and Cred- 
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its, a recent collection of stories, Brander Mat- 
thews stated Kipling’s creed: “Obey the law, 
do your duty; play the game, he a man, and do 
the day’s work.” Prom this creed it is easy to 
see why he is not esteemed by the “Young In- 
tellectuals.” But they could learn much from 
his method of observation and his craftsman- 
ship. Without Benefit of Clergy, The Man Who 
Was, The Courting of Dinah 8hadd, The Man 
Who Would Be King, and The Brushwood Boy 
alone justify the claims of the admirers of Kip- 
ling that in variety of subject and understanding 
of treatment he has few rivals. 

Other examples of local-color stories in con- 
temporary English fiction are James M. Barrie’s 
sketches of Scotch life in A Window in Thrums 
and Aiild Licht Idyls, and Israel Zangwill’s in- 
terpretations of Jewish life in Ghetto Tragedies 
and Ghetto Comedies. Barrie’s stories have the 
charm, of quaintness. The amusing inhabitants 
of Thrums seem to have been transpoiied from 
the eighteenth century into the twentieth with- 
out any realization of the changed conditions 
in the outside world. They are sufficient unto 
themselves. 

Zangwill’s characters are very conscious of 
modem conditions and struggle against the ob- 
stacles of their surroundings. His theme, often 
treated humorously, is the conflict between the 
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traditional and new ideas as it affects the des- 
tiny of his race. 

The local color for the stories of 0. Henry 
(William Sydney Porter) was obtained from 
his boyhood days in North Carolina, his experi- 
ences on a ranch in Texas, his wanderings 
through Central and South America, and his 
residence in New York. In The Four Million he 
relates with pathos and humor the pleasures and 
sorrows of the clerks, the shop girls, the police- 
men, the denizens of the crowded tenements, 
and the various other persons in the bustling 
crowd of a great city. With as keen observation 
he caught the underlying spirit of the other sec- 
tions he visited. Every story in any one of his 
more representative volumes, such as Roads of 
Destiny, Cabbages and Kings, and Options, re- 
veals his intimate knowledge of the thoughts 
.and feelings of the great majority. This is the 
secret of his popularity with the casual reader. 

Another reason for this popularity is his ha- 
tred of literary conventions. He is so brief and 
rapid that his style at times becomes telegraphic. 
His use of colloquialisms and slang increases the 
naturalness of his dialog but will restrict the 
appeal of his work because of the local and tem- 
porary character of such phraseology. 0. Henry’s 
method is to surprize the reader. By a care- 
ful arrangement of details he leads his read- 
ers to expect a certain conclusion. Then in the 
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last paragraph he discloses the true situation and 
ends with an unexpected climax. This method 
becomes very monotonous if several stories are 
read at the same time, but is effective for a 
single story. Thus 0. Henry holds the 'interest 
and compels the reader to finish the story to see 
what happens. For a time after his success the 
surprize ending dominated the American short 
story. 

The successors of 0. Henry in the humorous 
delineation of certain American types and the 
use of unconventional language are Irvin Cobb 
and Ring Lardner. Cobb described himself ade- 
quately and justly when he said, “I’m still a 
reporter, and I expect to be a reporter always.” 
His Old Jiidge Priest and other collections of 
Southern stories prove his contention that he' 
has a "sense of news values.” His stories are 
composed of elaborate descriptions, amusing in- 
cidents, and rapid-fire conversations in colloquial 
diction. Lardner ’s humor has similar qualities 
in that it is based on bad grammar, puns, and 
the misuse of words. But Lardner is more satiri- 
cal concerning American failings than Cobb. 
The desire of the uncultured newly rich to gain 
a place in society, and the general boredom, are 
the objects of his ridicule. You Kno\u Me, Al, 
the letters of a baseball player, is a treasury 
of American slang. 

"We shall conclude the discussion of the short 
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story -witli two writers wlio have been compared 
with Chekhov. In England, KatJierine Mansfield 
won praise for her characterization and careful 
treatment of significant details in the stories in 
BUss, followed by The Garden Party and The 
Dovers Nest. When she died in 1923 at the age 
of thirty-four, English fiction lost “probably the 
most faithful and at the same time the most 
original of Chekhov’s disciples,” according to 
Prince Mirsky, 

The failure of persons to understand one an- 
other and the drabness of American life in a 
small town are the themes of Sherwood Ander- 
son’s Winesburg, Ohio. “It is,” he says, “only 
at rare moments that we live,” Our lives are 
ordinarily dull because we are trying to adapt 
■ourselves to more or less uncongenial surround- 
ings. His youths do too much thinking about 
the problems of existence to be representative 
American boys in their adolescent years. They 
are exceptionally sensitive and artistic in tem- 
perament. Anderson has, nevertheless, pointed 
out an important fact, namely, that in the con- 
fusion of modern life there is little mutual un- 
derstanding of the views held by persons in 
different environments. 

The tendency among the more serious writers 
of the short story to-day seems to be away from 
the carefully developed story of plot and to- 
ward the story of character. Some, like Ernest 
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Hemingway in Men Withoiit Women, let tlie 
dialog convey the impression. Others resort to 
precise descriptions. But aU desire more freedom 
in, form and expression. 
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XX 

THE CLASSICAL DRAMA 


The Greek drama originated in the ckoral 
liynms chanted at the festivals in honor of 
.Dionysus, god of wine. These hymns expressed 
commiseration for the trails which the god had 
suffered during his sojourns on earth. Sometimes 
the leader of the chorus would relate myths 
concerning these experiences. The chorus was 
dressed as satyrs, the half -human and half -goat- 
like attendants of the god. From the Greek word 
meaning goat, tragos, is derived tragedy. After 
the formal part of the celebration at the altar 
of Dionysus the crowd, inspired by the wine, 
probably sang comic songs during the proces- 
sion or comus. These were the origin of comedy. 
This form of the drama, however, was developed 
much later than tragedy. 

Thespis is supposed to have invented tragedy 
by having the leader of the chorus carry on a 
brief dialog VTith the chorus as a whole. He made 
the choral hymn also more dramatic. After Thes- 
pis various innovations were introduced until at 
the time of .^Esehylus the construction of a trag- 
edy consisted of a prolog to give the necessary 
background for the story, the entry of the chorus, 
B. K. viii— 3 n 65 3 
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the dramatic episodes interspersed with the 
choral odes, and the final scene. 

The tragedies were produced in competition 
for prizes at the festivals of Dion3^us under the 
direction of the authors. Usually three poets 
competed with three tragedies and a satyr 
drama. At first the poets themselves trained 
their choruses and declaimed the dramatic por- 
tions of their tragedies. Later the plays were 
performed by professional actors. In practically 
every case the plots dealt with myths weU known 
to the audiences. Herodotus tells us that Phry- 
niehus, the immediate predecessor of -3Eschylus, 
was fined for producing a play on a recent event, 
the capture of Miletus by the Persians. The 
Athenians wanted their drama to be heroic and 
not realistic, for it was part of a religious fes- 
tival. • - 

By introducing a second actor .^schylus in- 
creased the importance of the dialog. His trag- 
edies generally deal with the punishment meted 
out by tlie gods or fate for disobedience or crime. 
Of his seventy tragedies only seven are extant. 
Prometheus Bound and Agamem7ion are the 
most powerful. Prometheus, bound to a rock, is 
doomed to have his liver devoured each morning 
by a vulture because he brought fire to men. 
Courageously he refuses to obey the dictates of 
Zeus and scorns the vengeance of the ruler of the 
gods. To lo, also a victim of Zeus, he foretells 
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that one of her descendants -will free him. A 
chorus of ocean nymphs expresses sympathy for 
the hero in his suffering and admiration for his 
courage. Prometheus’s revolt against the tyranny 
of Zeus appealed to the English poets in the 
nineteenth century. Mrs. Browning translated 
the drama, and SheUey wrote Prometheus TJn- 
hound. • 

'Agamemnon is the first drama of a trilogy 
based on the curse placed on the house of Atreus 
for various murders. Agamemnon is murdered 
by his wife Clytemnestra when he returns from 
the Trojan war. Her motives are revenge, jeal- 
ousy, and desire for power. Just before sailing 
Agamemnon had sacrificed his daughter Iphi- 
genia to insure fair winds for the fleet. Then he 
brought back with him the Trojan seeress, Cas- 
sandra. While he was at Troy, Clytemnestra had 
plotted with Ailgisthus to usurp the throne. At 
the conclusion of the tragedy she says, “I and 
thou, ruling o’er this house, will settle all things 
rightly.” In the last two plays of the trilogy, 
Orestes avenges his father’s death and is pur- 
sued by the Furies for the murder of his mother 
until the curse is removed by the intervention of 
Athena. 

The tragedies of .^schylus are impressive be- 
cause of the power of their themes and the 
grandeur of their style. His heroic flgures speak 
in a sonorous style, attained through the use of 
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compound words and weighty phrases. Even the 
lyric passages have this elevated tone. Altho 
his plots axe simple, his treatment gives them 
unusual significance. Wlien .^schylus began 
writing, the drama consisted of narrative decla- 
mations and choral responses. He developed these 
into a unified but uncomplicated tragedy. 

The development was completed by Sophocles, . 
whose CEdipus the King has been called the 
greatest of all tragedies. Sophocles added a third . 
actor, made the chorus an integral part of the 
drama, portrayed the characters in more detail, 
and introduced dramatic irony. For sixty, years 
he won either a first or second prize at the fes- 
tivals. He wrote over one hundred plays, of 
which seven remain. Like .^schylus he chose, 
subjects from the myths concerning the ruling 
families but showed how the members of those 
families brought about their tragic fates by their 
actions. 

In the Antigone the heroine defies the king 
because she considers his order forbidding the 
burial of her brother contrary to the divine laws. 
She is willing to die for what she believes to be 
right. Creon's refusal to listen to advice until 
it is too late causes not only Antigone’s death 
but that of his son and his wife. The heroine of 
Electra is another woman of determination. She 
urges Orestes to avenge the death of Agamem- 
non. In these two tragedies Sophocles is emi- 
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neatly successful in the portrayal of contrast- 
ing characters. 

CEdipus the King is the masterpiece of Greek 
drama because of its flawless construction and 
dramatic intensity. CEdipus brings his own doom 
by his relentless search for the murderer of his 
predecessor. Slowly but surely He discovers the 
awful truth that he has killed his father and 
married his mother in accordance with the de- 
cree of the oracle. He has tried to escape this 
fate, hut a combination of circumstances has 
prevented him. His own impulsiveness and pride 
in his wisdom were his ruin. The dramatic irony 
in the play consists in the fact that the audience 
realizes that the curses of CEdipus against the 
murderer really apply to himself. The tragedy 
is profound, for at the end the powerful king 
l\as a blind suppliant tu Crasn, ■vfbsm 

he has" previously accused in his anger. 

The dramas of Euripides, the last great Athe- 
nian dramatist in the flfth century b. c., are 
more modern than those of his predecessors. He 
presents human passions as the causes of the 
tragedies instead of divine vengeance or the de- 
crees of fate. He was the first to use the motive 
of love for the main theme of his plots. Altho 
his characters were presumably the persons of 
the Greek legends, they were drawn from the 
Athenians whom Euripides had observed. They 
argue in the manner of the sophists and express 
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somewliat radical views on polities, philosophy, 
and. religion. Hence the plays of Euripides ap- 
pealed to his audiences, altho he won few prizes 
because of his radical opinions. As later writers 
quoted passages from them to substantiate their 
opinions, a large number of his characteristic 
statements have been preserved. 

The most striking innovations made by Eurip- 
ides were the introduction of humor and the use 
of the happy ending. In Alcestis, Hercules fur- 
nishes the humor by his remarks after he has 
had too much to drink. He also brings about 
the happy ending, for he restores to Admetus 
his devoted wife who has died in his place. 
IpMgenia among the Taurians also ends hap- 
pily when the brother and sister are united and 
escape the dangers besetting them through the 
intervention of Athena. 

In his Medea, a drama of jealousy and re- 
venge, Euripides created one of the great tragic, 
heroines of all literature. After ten years Jason 
deserts Medea for the daughter of the Idng of 
Corinth. Medea sends a poisoned robe to the 
bride and kills her own children in her anger 
against her faithless husband. The struggle be- 
tween jealousy and mother love in the passionate 
heart of the deserted wife is depicted with great 
dramatic power. The character of Medea has 
been a challenge as well as an inspiration to 
many famous actresses. 
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For Ms attitude toward the drama Euripides 
was criticized in his own day. A satirical com- 
edy by Aristophanes, the Frogs, contains a quar- 
rel between ^schylus and Euripides about the 
claims of each to be the greater poet. The deci- 
• sion is rendered by Dionysus at a trial in Hades, 
where the god has gone disguised as Hercules to 
bring back to Athens a tragic poet, who wUl re- 
store the former glories of the drama. As Aris- 
tophanes was a conservative, he treats Euripides 
harshly and favors HBschylus. 

The modern reader finds the plays of Aris- 
tophanes difficult to understand because the 
satire is directed against the customs of his day 
and the jokes aUude to local happenings. Unless 
a person has an extensive knowledge of Athenian 
society in the fifth century b. c., he will have to 
consult explanatory notes continually. Aris^ 
tophanes ridiculed the philosophers in the 
Clouds, the demagogs in the Wasps, and the 
Athenians and the human race generally in the 
Birds. He names these plays from the choruses 
dressed in fantastic costumes to suggest strange 
effects. He often indulged in vulgar jokes and 
atrocious puns at the expense of his contempo^ 
raries. Scurrilous abuse and beatings increased 
the reality of the conflicts upon which he based 
his plots. Notwithstanding aU Ms coarseness and 
willingness to descend to the lowest type of hu- 
mor to get a laugh from his audience, Aristoph- 
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anes could write fine poetry. The graceful uongs 
and hymns for his choruses are evidences of his 
gift as a lyric poet. 

After Aristophanes the comedy of satire be- 
came more general in tone and was finally re- 
placed by the New Comedy. The theme was the 
intrigue on the part of a young man to outwit 
his father so that he might marry the girl of 
his choice, who at the conclusion of the play is 
proved to be the daughter of a respectable citi- 
zen altho she has been brought up in servitude. 
The young man accomplishes his purpose 
through the aid of a devoted and clever slave. 
About twenty years ago fragments of plays by 
Menander were discovered in Egypt. He had. 
long been considered the chief writer of the 
New Comedy from the references to his pla3'S 
and the adaptations by the Latin authors. 
Through these adaptations Menander’s comedies 
exerted considerable influence on Moliere and 
Shakespeare. 

Before Plautus began to adapt the plays of 
the New Comedy to meet the demands of a 
Eoman audience, he had been a stage carpenter 
and actor. Therefore, he knew that the spectators 
wished primarily to be amused. He filled his 
comedies with exaggerated characters, rough hu- 
mor, plenty of action, spirited dialog, and allu- 
sions to Eoman customs. His looselj’- constructed 
plots deal with the discomfiture of an unattrac- 
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tive character like Eiiclio, the miser in the Fot 
of Gold, the fooling of an unsuspecting father 
as in The Haunted Hotise, or the complications 
arising from misuuderstandings such as those 
of twins in the Mencechmi. This last play is the 
source for Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors. The 
comedies of Plautus seem ertremely artificial 
because, of the speeches addressed to the audi- 
ence, the overheard conversations, the asides, and 
tlie soliloquies. The actors are apparently taking 
the audience into their confidence and explain- 
ing their thoughts so that ho one may he in 
doubt, concerning their motives. It must have 
been as easy to follow a play by Plautus as it 
is to watch a motion-picture comedy. 

, Terence, on the other hand, did not cater to 
the vulgar taste of the average theater-goer in 
his day, but wrote to please the minority, for 
whom clever wit and excellent characterization 
were more entertaining than coarse farces. His 
contemporaries accused him of plagiarism be- 
cause he followed very closely his Greek sources. 
They also compared him with Plautus and criti- 
cized his method of combining plays written by 
Menander. Terence’s plots are monotonous, for 
with one exception they are based on a recogni- 
tion scene. Another favorite device was the use 
of pairs of lovers whose destinies were inter- 
twined. Terence was most successful when he 
was able to present contrasting characters. The 
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Brothers shows the results of two opposite sys- 
tems of rearing hoys. As neither system is en- 
tirely successful, several amusing situations 
arise. Altho Terence’s plots are simple, his char- 
acters are so cleverly drawn that he has been 
imitated by many European dramatists. 

The Romans went to the theater to be amused 
and not to be reminded that disobedience of 
divine laws is inevitably punished. Therefore, 
few tragedies were ever performed. The students 
of Greek literature did, however, try to imitate 
the great Athenian dramatists. The chief of 
these imitators was the philosopher Seneca, who 
used tragedy to teach the Stoic principles of en- 
durance. His nine plays are declamatory and 
argumentative without dramatic action. They 
are filled with horrors, which undoubtedly 
pleased the court of Nero but which disgust the 
modern reader. Their characters are artificial 
types talking like philosophers or orators. Yet 
these tragedies are supremely important in the 
history of drama as the source for the early 
Elizabethan drama in England and the classical 
drama in Prance. Shakespeare expressed the gen- 
eral attitude toward them in the speech of Polo- 
nius about the ability of the Players in Samlet. 
“Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too 
light. For the law of writ and liberty, these are 
the only men.’’ 

During the Roman Empire the gladiatorial 
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combats and the spectacular exhibitions in the 
Colosseum superseded the drama. The Roman 
populace preferred to see the Christians de- 
voured by wild beasts or to hear the groans of 
the dying gladiators. The emperors spent for- 
tunes and lives of numerous slaves to furnish 
magnificent spectacles for the entertainment of 
their followers. When the church became the 
dominating power in Europe, all performances 
were forbidden on account of their brutality. 
For nearly one thousand years the drama dis- 
appeared from European literature. 



XXI 

THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 

Altho the great revival of the drama came 
toward the end of the fifteenth century, the 
beginnings of a renewed interest in dramatic 
presentations appeared several centuries earlitJr. 
About the year 1000 an English monk named 
-®lfric wrote a book to teach his pupils to speak 
Latin. It is in the form of a dialog between the 
teacher and the various members of the class. He 
asks each one questions about his occupation 
and comments on the answers. The English 
words were placed over the Latin in the form 
of an interlinear translation. Probably this 
method of instruction was frequently used to 
impress the lessons more firmly upon the young 
men’s minds. 

The church also employed the drama to pre- 
sent more vividly its teachings. The mass is a 
three-act drama, with the priests, choir, and 
congregation all taking part. The section from 
the Processional to the Halleluia forms the first 
part; from the reciting of the Creed to the 
Adoration of the Host is the second; while the 
concluding act consists of the remaining poi’- 
tiou from the Agnus Dei to the Benediction. On 
special days, particularly Easter and Christmas, 
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the priests enacted a brief dramatization of an 
appropriate scene from the narratives in the 
Gospels, such as the appearance of the angel to 
the women at the sepulcher of Christ. Later 
other stories from both the Old and New Testa- 
ments were dramatized imtil a cycle from the 
creation to the last judgment had been com- 
pleted. These plays based upon biblical material 
are called mysteries. Another group recounting 
marvelous incidents in the lives of the saints are 
known as miracles. 

At first the clergy produced the mysteries 
within the church or in the churchyard, but 
when they began to introduce comic elements, 
like the argument between Noah and his wife, 
the bishop stopped the performances. Then the 
guilds, the medieval trade associations, took over 
the production of the plays. At the Corpus 
Christ! festival each guUd would give the mys- 
tery most appropriate for its trade. For exam- 
ple, the shepherds presented the Christmas play, 
and the watermen were assigned the flood. Prom 
the account-books of the guilds we have learned 
the details of these presentations and the cost 
of the various items. In England the stage was 
a movable platform, which was drawn from place 
to place through the town so that everyone 
might have an opportunity to see the play. On 
the Continent, however, it was customary to 
erect a stage in the market-place. 
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The great majority of the mysteries and mir- 
acles did not have a unified plot; they were 
merely a visual representation of loosely con- 
nected narratives. Sometimes the author would 
interpolate an episode from contemporary life. 
Finally an unknown author in the fourteenth 
century had the temerity to reduce the biblical 
episode to one concluding scene and to write a 
realistic comedy of English life. The Second 
Shepherd’s Play opens with a discussion con- 
cerning the hardships endured by shepherds. 
This scene is a preparation for the ensuing ones, 
in which a thief steals a lamb and almost fools 
the shepherds by a clever trick but is finally 
caught and tossed in a blanket by way of pun- 
ishment. This little play is a merry farce with 
several moments of dramatic suspense. 

In the fifteenth century the morality play be- 
came very popular. The characters of the morali- 
ties are abstractions representing the seven 
deadly sins and the seven cardinal virtues. These 
fight for the soul of man by tempting him to 
sin or encouraging him to do good deeds. The 
moralities . were written to instruct the people 
in the doctrines of the church and to warn them 
against evil. Everyman, recently revived for a 
few performances, emphasizes very strongly the 
danger of forsaking good deeds for worldly 
pleasures. 

After the humanists of the Renaissance dis- 
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covered the comedies of Plautus and Terence 
and the tragedies of Seneca, the construction of 
the drama was modified by the imitation of these 
classical models. The subjects, however, were 
stiU to a large extent native. The first English 
comedy, Ralph Royster Doyster, is an adapta- 
tion of the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus. It was 
written by Nicholas Udall for his pupils at Eton, 
A more thoroughly English comedy is Gammer 
Gurton^s Needle, a coarse farce concerning the 
search for a needle lost while Gammer was 
mending the breeches of her hired man, Hodge, 
It gives a realistic picture of life among the rus- 
tic classes. 

Tragedy was more dependent than comedy 
upon the classical models. The first English 
tragedy, Gorhodue, by Thomas Norton and 
Thomas Sackville, has practically no action. A 
messenger describes the battles and confusion 
caused by Gorboduc's dividing his kingdom be- 
tween his two sons, and a chorus of old men 
points out the moral lesson to be derived from 
this unwise action. The purpose of the authors 
was to show Elizabeth the necessity of marry- 
ing and providing England with a royal heir. 
The fact that Gorboduc is written in blank verse 
and divided into five acts had an important ef- 
fect upon the further development of English 
tragedy. 
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Between the years 1560 and 1590, the approx- 
imate date of Shakespeare’s first play, Thomas 
Kyd, John Lyly, Robert Greene, and Christo- 
pher Marlowe were writing new plays or revis- 
ing old ones for audiences desiring thrilling spec- 
tacles or amusing situations. These men ■ pre- 
pared the way for Shakespeare. Kyd’s Spmish 
Tragedy is a melodrama of violent passions lejid- 
ing to numerous murders. Lyly wrote witty 
court comedies of a somewhat fanciful nature, 
such as Endymion, a graceful compliment to 
Elizabeth. Greene, on the other hand, took his 
material and characters from country life. The 
subplot of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay con- 
sists of a romantic love story. Because he intro- 
duced the love motive in his plays, Greene has 
been called the founder of romantic comedy. • 

The most talented of Shakespeare’s predeces- 
sors was Christopher Marlowe. Educated at 
Cambridge, he was inspired by the ideas of the 
Renaissance to seek all knowledge. Like -his 
Faust, however, he indulged in the pleasures of 
the tavern, where he was killed in a quarrel at 
the age of twenty-nine. In a few years he ac- 
complished more toward the enrichment of Eng- 
lish drama than all his contemporaries. At this 
period even Shakespeare was writing veiy in- 
different plays. It was Marlowe’s “mighty line’’ 
that raised his tragedies above the general level. 
Such verses as the following addressed by Paust 
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to Helen show his nnsurpassed command of 
blank verse : 

Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

. Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 

Each one of Marlowe’s heroes strives to at- 
tain power through a different means. Tambur- 
laine is the story of the great Tartar seeking 
power by conquering the rulers of the earth 
and even defying the gods in his pride. The Jew 
of Malta depicts the tortures inflicted by Bara- 
bus upon his victims in his mad lust for riche?.. 
This tragedy of horrors reveals most clearly 
Marlowe ’s chief fault — ^weakness in characteriza- 
tion.' Prom the point of dramatic construction 
Edwcird 11, a study of a king’s struggle against 
circumstances, is the best of his plays. But the 
theme and poetic grandeur of FaiisUis have 
gained it a higher place among the great Eng- 
lish tragedies in spite of its faulty construction. 

Dissatisfied with the inadequacy of the knowl- 
edge he has obtained from his studies, Faust 
sells his soul to the devil in return for twenty- 
four years of absolute power. The experiences of 
these years, when the magic of Mephistophilis 
is at the service of Faust, are recounted in the 
drama. At the end he prays for one more day to 
repent, but is carried off to heU by the devils 
amid thunder and lightning as he cries; 
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My God, my God, look not so fierce on me I 
Adders and serpents, let me breathe awhile! 

Ugly hell, gape not! Come not, Lucifer! 
rU bum my books! — ^Ah, Mephistophilis ! 

Wliile Marlowe was writing his splendid lines, 
a young man from Stratford-on-Avon was learn- 
ing the ways of the theater. He had probably 
been the despair of his father, a prosperous 
tradesman, because he preferred wandering 
along the banlcs of the Avon and through the 
woods and fields to settling down in any steady 
occupation. Furthermore, at eighteen he had mar- 
ried Anne Hathaway, the daughter of a farmer 
from a neighboring village. In order to suP:. 
port his increasing family Shakespeare may have 
joined one of the traveling companies of actors 
which gave performances in Stratford. At any 
rate he became a member of Burbage’s company, 
in London. 

Altho he played minor roles during his whole 
association with the theater, his work as an actor 
was supplementary to his duties as one of the 
playwrights of the company. At first he rewrote 
the old plays in the repertory, often collaborat- 
ing with others. He vitalized their plots and 
gave life to their wooden characters. In a short 
time he was writing original plays based on 
stories he had read in histories or romances. He 
invented practically none of his plots, but com- 
bined incidents taken from several sources. Many 
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of these plots are highly improbable and some- 
times weakly developed. We must remember, 
however, that Shakespeare was writing for the 
entertainment of an uncritical audience and not 
for the analysis of the trained scholar. That his 
plots, hold the attention of all classes has been 
proved by three hundred years of performances 
in Europe and America. 

Shakespeare's greatness lies in his unsurpassed 
ability in characterization and in his power of 
poetic expression. He understood equally well 
how to portray the emotions of a crafty villain, 
a half-wit clown, a jealous husband, a melan- 
choly youth, an innocent girl, or an amorous 
queen. As a play progresses, the characters re- 
veal themselves in word and action. They suffer 
.^on account of tragic faults or comic weaknesses. 
The obstinate pride of Lear and Cordelia, the 
misdirected ambition of Macbeth, the suspicious 
jealousy of Othello, the impetuous anger of 
Romeo, and the intellectual preoccupation of 
Hamlet are the underlying causes of the five 
great tragedies. Altho the outcome in the com- 
edies depends more upon situation, almost every 
one of them has several attractive or absorbing 
characters, among whom are the clever Portia, 
the pathetic Shylock, the shrewd Catherine, the 
blustering Petruchio, and the simple Touchstone. 
The reader marvels at the variety and individu- 
ality of the scores of persons Shakespeare has 
CSS] 
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created. If he had drawn but one of them, the 
engaging Palstaff, his fame would he secure. The 
fat knight is the greatest comic character in the 
whole realm of literature. It is said that Eliza- 
beth was so charmed with his rogueries in Henry 
IV that she ordered Shakespeare to write a play 
showing Sir John in love The Merry Wives of 
WiTidsor provided him with two simultaneous 
affairs, much to his discomfiture. Every time one 
rereads a play by Shakespeare, he realizes more 
fuUy how great was the dramatist’s mastery of 
characterization, for each rereading reveals new 
traits. He was ever a student of human nature in 
all its phases, finding man an inexhaustible sub- 
ject. Hamlet expresses his creator’s view of that 
subject in a conversation with Eosencrantz : 

What a piece of work is a man ! How noble in 
reason! How infinite in faculty! In form and 
moving how express and admirable! In appre- 
hension how like a god ! The beauty of the world ! 
the paragon of animals ! 

The number of familiar quotations from the 
plays is a testimony to the effectiveness of 
Shakespeare’s expression. No other author has 
stated so well the thoughts and feelings common 
to humanity. By his magnificent figures of speech 
he has impressed his ideas indelibly upon the 
mind of the reader. Even his weakest plays con- 
tain passages of poetic beauty. Tet at times 
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Shakespeare 'wrote very bad verses. He had the 
faults common to the poets of the age, who were 
fond of puns and elaborate diction. That he was 
able to break away from these tendencies marks 
him as the individual genius of the Elizabethan 
period. According to Ben Jonson, “He was not 
of an age, but for all time !” 

Our admiration for Shakespeare’s poetry of- 
ten causes us to forget that he was a practical 
man of the theater. His plays won him financial 
success because he gave the Elizabethan public 
what they wanted. He invested his income 
shrewdly and soon became the most prominent 
stocldiolder in the Globe and Blackfriars thea^ 
ters; By 1597 he had made enough money to 
purchase New Place, the finest house in Strat- 
ford. Fourteen years later he retired to spend 
the rest of his life as a country gentleman. He 
seems to have been entirely indifferent to the 
fate of his plays, for he took no steps to pub- 
lish them during these years of leisure at Strat- 
ford. 

In 1623, seven years after Shakespeare ’s death, 
two actors of the Blackfriars company, John 
Heming and Henry Condell, compiled the First 
Folio from the manuscripts in, the possession of 
the company. They included thirty-six plays, 
omitting Pericles. Their purpose was “to keepe 
the memory of so worthy a friend and fellow 
alive ’’ by providing an edition more accurate 
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than the “divers stolen and surreptitious cop- 
ies” printed from players’ books or from steno- 
graphic notes taken down during a performance. 
Unfortunately, they were not so accurate as they 
asserted, but they deserve our gratitude for col- 
lecting the plays. The First Folio is the most 
valuable book in the English language. 

About seventy-five years ago, a small group of 
skeptics questioned the ability of a compara- 
tively uneducated youth from Stratford to write 
plays revealing such profound and varied knowl- 
edge. They also noted that the references to 
Shakespeare in the literature and documents of 
the time were very few. Surely, they argued, he 
should have received recognition in an age so 
enthusiastic about literature. Hence they con- 
cluded that the plays were the work of the most 
learned philosopher of the day, Francis Bacon. 
The Baconians have gone to all extremes to prove 
their theory. The reader who has come under the 
spell of Shakespeare’s magic verse, however, 
cares little for their arguments. For him the 
tribute in Milton’s sonnet is final: 

What needs my Shakespeare, for his honored bones, 
The labor of an age in piled stones ? 

Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 
Under a star-ypointing pyramid? 

Dear son of Memory, great heir of Fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 
Thou, in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a livelong monument. 
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The work of Shakespeare has overshadowed 
that of the other Elizabethan dramatists. Charles 
Lamb endeavored to arouse interest in them by 
his Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, and 
in the present century Professor Neilson has 
given us their best plays in The Chief Elizcu- 
bethan Dramatists. The leader among these writ- 
era,, who were accustomed to meet at the Mer- 
maid Tavern, was Ben Jonson, the poet laureate 
of the' court of James I. He was well versed in 
the classical tradition, as his tragedies, Sejanus 
and Catiline, show. In the Poetaster he imitated 
. very convincingly the style of the Roman poets, 
but satirized very cleverly two of his contem- 
poraries. 

: His humour plays were also written in this 
satiric vein. The term humour signified some 
mood or ridiculous trait which was characteristic 
of a social type. Volpone, or The Fox satirizes 
the miser; Epicaene, or The Silent Woman teUs 
how Morose, who cannot bear the least noise, is 
tricked by his disinherited nephew; the Alche- 
mist ridicules the propensity to seek advice from 
quacks ; and Every Man in His Humour hits al- 
most every fault of society. As human nature 
changes little from age to age, Jonson ’s char- 
acters are surprizingly modern. 

Jonson also wrote masques for the expensive 
entertainments of the court. The masque was an 
elaborate combination of dancing, singing, in- 
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stnmiental music, and spectacular effects. It was 
somewhat like a modern operetta. Since the em- 
phasis was placed upon the settings and music, 
the plots were very slight. Inigo Jones designed 
the effects for Jonson’s productions, costing 
thousands of dollars. Some of the songs from 
the masques should appear more often on con- 
cert programs, for they are most charming. 

Two of Jonson’s friends of the Mermaid Tav- 
ern belonged to wealthy families. They were 
Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, who col- 
laborated in writing about forty plays. The plots 
are ingenious and complicated, but theatrically 
effective because of the dramatic suspense. Fur- 
thermore, their noble ladies and gentlemen con- 
verse naturally. Philaster and The Maid’s Trag- 
edy are romantic dramas of faithless love. The ^ 
Knight of the Burning Pestle is a clever comedy 
about the adventures of a grocer’s boy given a 
part in a play at the request of a citizen and his 
wife, who have objected to the play scheduled 
for that performance. It is supposed to be the 
type of entertainment desired by a London audi- 
ence in the early seventeenth century. The hero, 
of course, triumphs over many obstacles by his 
courageous and noble actions. 

Other Elizabethan dramatists have been re- 
membered for one or two plays. George Chap- 
man’s Bussy D’Amhois, a tragedy of bloodshed, 
has some fine lines, but is too heavy. Thomas 
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Dekker wrote a merry comedy about London 
life in the Shoemaker’s SoUday, and Thomas 
Heywood’s A Women Killed loith Kindness is 
a pathetic story of domestic life, showing con- 
siderable ability to portray emotions. A similar 
-understanding of every-day life is evident in 
Thomas Middleton’s The Changeling and A 
Trick to Catch the Old One. Another comedy, 
.which has provided actors with a favorite part, 
Sir Giles Overreach, is Philip Massinger’s A 
New Way to Pay Old Deits. Finally, John Web- 
ster closed the series of great blood-and-thunder 
tragedies with his The White Devil and The 
Duchess of Malfi, The latter play, dealing with 
the horrors of Italian intrigue in the sixteenth 
, century, contains several powerful scenes. 

The passionate scenes of the tragedies and the 
coarseness of the comedies written by the later 
Elizabethans aroused the antagonism of the Pur- 
itans. Furthermore, the dramatists had fre- 
quently ridiculed their beliefs. Therefore, when, 
the Puritans came into power, they forbade pub- 
lic performances. In 1642 the Elizabethan drama 
came to an end. The troublous years of the Com- 
monwealth were unfavorable to the drama, altho 
a few private performances were given. When 
the theaters reopened after the restoration of 
Charles II, the Elizabethan drama seemed too 
crude to a monarch who had spent his exile in 
France. 
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REVIVAL OF THE DRAMA IN SPAIN 
AND FRANCE 

The English, imitations of the classical drama 
were relatively unimportant in comparison with 
the national drama. Some of the EUzabethans 
constructed plays according to the rules of the 
three unities, but the majority refused to re- 
strict the action to one theme, the scene to one 
place, and the time to one day. In Spain a sim- 
ilar revolt against the classical rules occurred. 
The French dramatists of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, however, followed them much more closely. 
The French critics, led by Boileau, proclaimed 
that the rules should never be disregarded. 

The love of the Spanish people for romances, 
ridiculed by Cervantes in Don Qidxote, influ- 
enced the development of the drama. They 
wanted plays of incidents and not character 
studies. Lope de Vega, the founder of the Span- 
ish romantic drama in the fifteenth century, 
blamed this attitude of the Spanish people for 
his disregard of the classical methods. Like 
Shakespeare, he wrote to please his audience, 
“for since the crowd pays for the comedies, it 
is fitting to talk foolishly to it to satisfy its 
taste.” 



EBVIVAL OF THE DEMIa 


Wit]! amasing rapidity de Vega produced over 
fifteen hundred pla3rs, many of ■wliicli "were com- 
edies of political intrigue. Wonderful escapes 
from impending dangers held the spectators 
spellbound. The heroes in these sword-and-cloak 
comedies defended their personal or family honor 
against the threats of church and state. In ornate 
diction they voiced their noble sentiments. The 
humor -was furnished by the comic servant, who 
was usually the confidant of his master. The 
scenes of the three acts took place in palaces, 
prisons, streets, or any locality favorable for ex- 
citing experiences. That there were few duE mo- 
ments the readers of The Star of Seville weU 
know. 

De Vega’s own life was almost as adventurous 
as those of his heroes. He ran away from school, 
was a soldier in the Armada, carried on numer- 
ous love-affairs, and finally entered the priest- 
hood. His popularity was so great that when he 
died the ceremonies in connection with his fun- 
eral lasted for two weeks. 

His successor was Pedro Calderon de la Barca. 
Often Calderon borrowed material from his pre- 
decessors but enhanced its dramatic possibilities. 
He was essentially melodramatic in his treat- 
ment of the honor motive, disregarding proba- 
bility to gain effectiveness. His skill in develop- 
ing tense situations has been praised by eminent 
writers in every European Eterature. Goethe 
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^old Bckemann that Calderon’s “plays are 
thoroughly stage-perfect; there is never a fea- 
ture iu them which is not designed to produce 
a certain calculated effect.” 

Besides the tragedies of jealousy, the comedies 
of intrigue, and the historical dramas, Calderon 
wrote about seventy religious plays after he be- 
came a priest. These plays, called auios sacra^ 
mentales, were allegorical representations in one 
act to be performed on Corpus Christi day. The 
genius of Calderon was particularly adapted to 
this type, of which The Divine Orplmis is an 
excellent example. Prom his other dramatic 
works The Devotion of the Cross, Life Is a 
Dream, The Mighty Magieian, and The Constant 
Prince might be chosen as representative. After 
Calderon, the Spanish drama has been of little 
importance in European literature until the 
present century. 

A contemporary of de Yega and Calderon fur- 
nished Pierre Corneille with the subject of his 
masterpiece. The Cid. Guillen de Castro had 
dramatized the main events of the Spanish 
chronicle in his YoutJiful Adventures of the Cid, 
produced at Madrid about twenty years before 
Corneille’s famous play aroused among the lit- 
erary leaders of Paris a heated discussion con- 
cerning the three unities. As a result of that 
discussion ComeiUe adhered thereafter strictly 
to the rules and became the founder of the 
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Prencli classical tragedy. It is certain that at 
times he felt the restrictions of the classical 
form, but he was not inclined to oppose the au- 
thority of the French Academy. 

Prom Roman history Corneille took the char- 
acters of his greatest tragedies, Horace, Cinna, 
and Polyeiicte. These characters struggle in ter- 
rific conflicts of passion against reason, asserting 
their indomitable wills. They hear their mis- 
fortunes with nobility and oppose fate with as- 
surance. Since the conflicts are psychological, 
they do little hut argue at great length in the 
Senecan manner. CorneiUe provided them with 
some of the most magnificent verses in the 
French language for these arguments. The dig- 
nity and power of his poetry are most suitable 
for the expression of the exalted ideals which 
formed the basis of his tragedies. 

Corneille’s j^ounger rival, Jean Racine, also 
chose classical or biblical subjects for his trag- 
edies. Berenice, Phedre, and Atlwlie are the best 
examples of his method of presenting the pas- 
sions which hold sway in the feminine heart. His 
characters are types rather than individuals, but 
they are intensely human in their submission to 
love and jealousy. 

Racine’s chief faults are monotony and arti- 
ficiality. His analytical treatment seems too logi- 
cal and cold-blooded in its mechanical perfection. 
His style also reflects this strife for perfection, 
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for lie sought to make the Alexandrine meter — 
rimed verses of twelve syllables — as smooth and 
polished as possible. Racine ’s position in French 
literature depends largely upon the beauty of 
his versification as •well as upon his careful work- 
manship. 

French classical tragedy is limited in its ap- 
peal because of its inherent qualities. It is diffi- 
cult "to appreciate in a translation the grandeur 
of Corneille ’s verses or 'the elegance of Racine 's 
Alexandrines. Everyone, however, can enjoy the 
comedies of Jean Baptiste Poquelin, kno-wn af- 
ter he turned from the law to the theater as 
Moliere. This master of satiric comedy learned 
his trade during a thirteen-years' tour through 
the provinces with a troupe of strolling actors. 
When he returned to Paris in 1658, he was rec- 
ognized as the principal comic actor of the day 
and a promising dramatist. He became a favorite 
at the court of Louis XIV, where his plays, 
ranging from the broadest farce to the most pol- 
ished comedy, brought him enormous popularity. 
His famous satires, Les Precienscs Jtidicules 
(The Affected Young Ladies), Tartuffe, Le Mis- 
anthrope, Le Medecin Malgre Lui (The Doctar 
in Spite of Himself), L^Avare (The Miser), Le 
Bourgeois Oentilhomme (The Tradesman Turned 
Gentleman), Les Femmes Savantes (The Learned 
Ladies), and Le Malade Imaginaire (The Imagi- 
nary Invalid), attacked the foUies, vanities, hy- 
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pocrisies, and affectations of contemporary soci- 
ety. Each cliaracter is so ruled by some passion 
that he becomes ridiculous in his subservience 
to it. The titles just given suggest the chief ob- 
jects of his "wit. 

Even his farces have the underlying purpose 
of pointing out some absurdity. Altho his char- 
acters are types of seventeenth-century France, 
they are universal in their various attitudes to- 
ward life. Pretense and vanity are as common in 
twentieth-century America as in the Prance of 
Louis XIV. That is why Moliere is readable and 
actable to-day. His fertile imagination, accurate 
observation, and witty dialog have kept peren- 
nially fresh this “greatest comic writer of all 
the world.” 

In the nest century Voltaire wrote several 
classical tragedies of considerable ingenuity, 
and Lesage produced two comedies in the man- 
ner of Moliere, besides his vauderiUes and 
operettas. One other French dramatist of the 
eighteenth century has been remembered largely 
because his witty comedies, the Earlier de Se- 
ville and the Mariage de Figaro, supplied Rossini 
and Mozart with librettos for their immortal 
operas. The Figaro of Beaumarchais has thus 
outlived his political significance. The French 
drama, however, was generally at a low level 
until the romantic revival under Hugo. 
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THE RESTORATION DRAMA 

\Vhen Charles II returned from his exile in 
Prance, he established a court modeled upon that 
of Paris. Freed from the restraint of Puritanism, 
the drama flourished with renewed vigor. The 
Edng had licensed two theaters, which were sup- 
ported by the fashionable court. Boys no longer 
played the feminine parts as in the Elizabethan 
theater. Prom the diary of that inveterate play- 
goer, Samuel Pepys, we learn many details about 
the performances from comments on the admira- 
ble acting of the famous Nell Gwyn to the price 
of seats in the pit. He seldom failed to mention 
the prominent people in the boxes. 

The Elizabethan tragedies did not meet the 
approval of this court audience trained to ap- 
preciate the dramas of ComeiUe and Racine. 
Hence they were rewritten so that they would 
conform to the three unities. This mixture of 
Elizabethan tragedy and French classical diama 
is called the heroic play. John Dryden was the 
most prominent writer of this type of drama. He 
wrote for the theater only when he needed 
money, for he did not feel himself especially 
fitted for dramatic writing. But it offered the 
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highest remuneration in the early days of the 
Restoration. 

His heroic plays are so filled with dramatic 
wonders that Dr. Johnson said that in them the 
“ridiculous is mingled with the astonishing.” 
The theme is a struggle between love and honor. 
Sometimes the hero, possessing rare courage, is 
united to the heroine, but more often he com- 
mits suicide to save his honor. Unfortunately, he 
waits until he has had an opportunity to rant at 
great length about his misfortunes. The speeches 
are very artificial because they are written in 
the rimed heroic couplet, which Dryden thought 
gave the effect of the French Alexandrine. He 
used blank verse, however, for his best play, All 
for Love. The titles of his heroic plays suggest 
their exalted nature, for example. The Conquest 
of Granada, Aureng-Zeie, The Spanish Friar, 
The Maiden Queen. 

Restoration Comedy aimed to please sophisti- 
cated London society. Hence it was immoral and 
cynical in tone. Virtue was ridiculed as hypo- 
critical, while clever intrigue was advocated as 
the means of gaining social prestige. The promis- 
cuous philanderings of witty gentlemen and 
beautiful ladies were the basis of the compli- 
cated plots. Mirabell and Millamant in William 
Congreve’s Way of the World are the finest char- 
acterizations in Restoration Comedy. His bril- 
liant dialog in this play and in All for Love is 
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as entertaining as that of Moliere. Prom Con- 
greve ’s one tragedy, The Mourning Bride, comes 
the line, “Music hath charms to soothe the sav- 
age breast.” 

"Within the last decade several Restoration" 
comedies have been revived with some suece^ 
in New York and London. A modem audience, 
undisturbed by their vulgarity or frankness, 
finds the situations very amusing. Besides Con- 
greve’s plays. The Country Wife by WiUiam 
Wycherley and The Beaux’ Stratagem by George 
Parquhar are worthy of mention. 

By the end of the seventeenth century the, 
comedy of intrigue had faRen into disrepute. 
The pleasure-loving Stuarts had lost the throne 
through the revolution of 1688 because of the, 
arbitrary measures of James II. The more sober ' 
court of William of Orange repudiated com- . 
pletely the French infl.uence. In 1698 Jeremy 
Collier published his Short View of the Irrimo- 
rality and Profaneness of the Stage, in which he 
criticized the drama for rewarding vice and ridi- 
culing virtue. Congreve and others answered this 
attack, but the taste of the time was demanding 
a reformation in the drama. Clever comedy and 
classical tragedy no longer attracted the theater- 
goer. 
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THE DRAMA IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 

The appeal of the seventeenth-century drama 
is primarily intellectual. We watch with inter- 
est how the characters solve their difficulties, es- 
cape their predicaments, or succumb to their 
fates, hilt we do not sympathize with them. Not 
until the drama was entirely freed from the 
dominance of the classical rules, did it appeal 
to the emotions. When a dramatist is chiefly 
concerned with construction, he tends toward 
artificiality. His characters act according to 
theories and not according to nature. No human 
being ever spoke the heroic couplets of Dryden 
or .the witty lines of Congreve. Even Moliere 's 
characters are too one-sided to be entirely con- 
vincing. 

The first step toward a more natural drama 
was the sentimental comedy. It was natural only 
in the sincere distress of the misjudged hero- 
ine and in the ordinary conversation of the dia- 
log. The plots were based upon a misunderstand-- 
ing which a simple question might have cleared 
up, but this question was never asked until the 
last minute. Then in the acceptable fashion of 
melodrama or the touching romances of the 
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screen, the villain was foiled, and everybody 
else restored to happiness. The audience, moved 
to tears by the pathetic situations during the 
course of the play, rejoiced that virtue and hon- 
esty triumphed at the conclusion. Richard 
Steele’s The Tender Husband and The Conscious 
Lovers made the sentimental comedy popular at 
the Drury Lane Theater. They pleased the spec- 
tators not only by their emotional scenes but 
also by their moral purposes. 

Another kind of entertainment very popular 
in the early eighteenth century was the Italian 
opera, discussed so humorously in the Spectator,, 
John Gay burlesqued this importation in The 
Beggar’s Opera. Instead of pastoral scenes and 
characters from classical mythology. Gay pre- 
sented Newgate prison and the members of Lon- 
don’s lower classes. Altho the satire of The Beg- 
gar’s Opera is hardly evident after two himdred 
years. Captain Macheath, Polly Peachum, and 
their associates have proved real enough to pack 
a London theater for over a year. Gay made a 
distinct advance toward realistic comedy by 
these burlesques. 

With the production of She Stoops to .Conqteer 
in 1773, Oliver Goldsmith took the final step by 
giving the English stage its first truly natural 
drama since the Eiizahethan period. He revolted 
against the pathos of the sentimental drama as 
well as the ^artificiality of the comedy of in- 
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trigue. He believed that comedy should be funny 
and that it should make vice ridiculous. She 
Stoops to Conqiter has been criticized for its 
horse-play and for its improbabilities. The horse- 
play, however, consists of just the kind of prac- 
tical jokes Tony Lumpkin would devise. As for 
the improbabilities. Goldsmith once mistook the 
' manor house of Edgeworthstown for an inn. And 
what young lady would not impersonate a bar- 
maid to obtain a husband? • 

The comedy of manners reached its highest 
development in The Rivals and The School for 
Scandal by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. As a 
member of a distinguished family Sheridan was 
well acquainted with the artificialities of society. 
His love affair with the beautiful Elizabeth Bind- 
ley, a famous prima donna, might have fur- 
nished him with the material for a successful 
comedy, for it was most exciting. After their 
marriage the Sheridans entertained extensively 
and gathered in their drawing-rooms the politi- 
cal leaders. Soon Sheridan entered Parliament, 
where he made several important speeches. 

At the same time he was writing plays for the 
Drury Lane Theater, which he had owned since 
he was twenty-five years old. He portrayed in an 
unforgetable manner the sentimental heroine, 
the hypocritical dandy, the blustering father,' the 
pedantic matron, the good-natured prodigal, and 
the scandal club of fashionable society. The 
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names of these characters indicate their promi- 
nent traits: Lydia Languish, Sir Anthony Ab- 
solute, Bob Acres, Sir Lucius 0 ’Trigger, Charles 
Surface, Sir Benjamin Backbite, Lady Sneerwell, 
Mrs. Candour, and Lady Teazle. But the master- 
piece of that entertaining company is that “old 
weather-beaten she-dragon, ’ ’ Mrs. Malaprop, 
whose delightful misuse of the English lan- 
guage has added a new word to it — ‘ ‘ malaprop- 
ism.” Perhaps these characters are too consis- 
tent in their devotion to their frivolous aims, 
but for sheer brUlianee the comedies of Sheridan 
have never been surpassed in English literature. 
Macaulay described The Rivals as “an universal 
glare of brilliancy.” 

Sheridan’s experience in producing plays 
taught him the value of dramatic suspense. The 
auction scene and the screen scene in The School 
for Scandal show his ability to handle a compli- 
cated situation with exceptional ease. This facil- 
ity increased the dramatic effectiveness of The 
Critic, a satire of the sentimental drama. By 
clever distortions of the stock characters and 
noble sentiments of these plays, Sheridan ridi- 
culed their absurdities. His sparkling dialog has, 
however, more than any other of his admirable 
qualities, given his comedies their lasting humor. 

In Italy the chief writer of the light comedy 
of society was Carlo Goldoni. For several years 
he provided the Venetian theater with lively 
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pieces depicting native life. His devotion to 
Moliere is evident in these comedies, altho he 
was more than a servile imitator. The last years 
of his life he spent in Paris, where he wrote sev- 
eral plays in French. Recently the Civic Reper- 
tory Theater revived in New York his La Locan- 
diera (The Mistress of the Inn). The delightful 
Mirandolina plays many merry pranks on her 
numerous admirers and never loses control of the 
situation. Goldoni’s ingenuity in constructing 
such plots has won him much praise. 

Moliere was also the model for the Danish 
dramatist, Ludwig Holherg, whose travels in 
England, Prance, and Italy gave him an inter- 
national point of view. He rescued Scandinavian 
literature from a too-narrow classicism by de- 
parting from the general custom of writing in 
Latin, He thereby established the Danish lan- 
guage as a medium for literary expression. His 
writings had been mainly historical and poetic 
before 1722, when he was appointed manager of 
the new theater at Copenhagen. Since there were 
no plays in Danish, Holberg became a dramatist 
in order to provide comedies for his company. 
In these comedies he ridiculed pretense and ad- 
herence to foreign customs. His plots are simple ; 
his characters natural; and his action swift. On 
account of its influence on Lessing, Erasmus 
Montanus is Holberg ’s most important play. 
Witchcraft and The 11th of June, however, are 
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stiU popular in the Danish theater. The Ameri- 
can Scandinavian Foundation has made his plays 
available in an English translation. 

The last half of the eighteenth century was 
the golden- age of German drama under the 
leadership of Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller. With 
Miss Sarah Sampson, a tragedy of middle class 
life, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing inaugurated the 
national drama. He freed the German theater 
from the classical restraint of Corneille and 
Eaeine, not only by such plays as Minna von 
Barnhelm and Nathan the Wise, but also by his 
critical essays in the Hamburg Dramaturgy. He 
took for his models Sophocles and Shakespeare 
rather than the French classicists. Altho his 
characters are somewhat conventional, they are 
drawn from life. As he considered the stage a 
moral influence, his plays emphasized a social 
lesson. This is especially true of Nathcm the 
Wise, with its teachings of toleration and 
brotherly love. Often his social dramas are sen- 
timental and commonplace, hut he proved that 
in contemporary German life there were mate- 
rials for both comedy and tragedy. 

The revolt started by Lessing developed into 
the Sturm und Drang (Storm and Stress) move- 
ment, so named from the title of a play by a 
younger dramatist. One of the main characteris- 
tics of this movement was the admiration for 
Shakespeare’s freedom in the treatment of sub- 
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ject-matter. In the Shakespearian manner Goethe 
■wrote Gotz von Berlichingen concerning the 
struggle of a fifteenth-century outla-w against 
the tyranny of Emperor Maximilian. Young 
Germany hailed this play as a manifesto of the 
ne-w movement because of its rapid action and 
■vivid scenes. Egmont is another historical play, 
fiimilar in nature to Gotz von Berlichingen, but 
■with a heroine of the Gretchen type. Goethe’s 
affair ■with Frau von Stein and his experiences 
at the court of Weimar were the basis for 
Iphigenie nuf Tauris and Torquato Tasso, psy- 
chological studies of remorse and sensitiveness. 

Goethe always had considerable difSculty ■with 
the dramatic form of composition, because he 
lacked the talent for practical playwriting. He 
disregarded the theatrical effect in his tendency 
to philosophize. The first part of Faust is, there- 
fore, a philosophical poem in a series of short 
dramatic episodes. Goethe began to think about 
the Faust legend as a subject before he was 
twenty-three years of age ; he did not finish the 
drama until he was eighty-three. The theme is 
man’s sehrch for knowledge and contentment of 
mind. The final triumph of idealism over sen- 
sualism teaches that happiness results from do- 
ing good for humanity. Faust is essentially a 
sincere man, who is saved because he “of the 
right way hath ever consciousness,” altho he 
often sins. 
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Faust consists of a prelude upon the stage, a 
prolog in Heaven, a first part in twenty-five 
scenes, and a five-act drama. In the prolog the 
Lord gives Mephistopheles permission to tempt 
Faust, but warns him that he will fail. The 
drama opens in Faust’s study, where he utters 
his despair at man’s misfortune. He turns to 
a book of magic and summons the Spirit of the 
Barth. Gaining no enlightenment from this spirit, 
he is about to commit suicide when the Easter 
song reminds him of his trusting youth. During 
a walk through the town with a student, he 
discovers that he is followed by a poodle. Alone' 
again in his study he is still pondering on his 
insoluble problem of aiding mankind to attain 
contentment. Suddenly the poodle turns into 
Mephistopheles, the cynical and contemptuous 
devil. Mephistopheles promises Faust every ex- 
perience, provided that Faust will become his 
servant hereafter if ever any experience causes 
Faust to exclaim, “Stay but for a moment.’’ 
Faust signs the compact with his blood, 'and 
Mephistopheles proceeds to initiate him into the 
pleasures of the world. 

The main episode of the first part is the 
pathetic story of the innocent Gretchen or 
Marguerite of Gounod’s opera. After the death 
of Gretchen, Faust resides at the emperor’s 
court, becomes the lover of Helen of Troy, as- 
sists the emperor in battle, creates a homunculus, 
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visits the scene of the “Walpurgisnacht,” and 
reclaims a section of land from the sea. His 
plan to make this land a suitable home for 
mankind brings the satisfaction he has sought. 
But Mephistopheles loses his wager with the 
Lord because Faust ’s contentment came from an 
action for the good of humanity. 

The symbolism in the second part of Fausi 
has obscured the grandeur of its poetry. This 
quality, however, marks the poem as a “world 
drama,” for it deals with the deepest problems 
,of human existence. Goethe’s message to the 
• new. age was, “He alone deserves liberty, like 
life, who daily must conquer it.” Thus Faust 
states the modem philosophy of action. As an 
expression of man’s striving for perfeetion it is 
the most sublime epic-drama in literature. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich von Schiller aided 
Goethe in the management of the theater at 
Weimar, for whieh he wrote his historical 
dramas. When he had been a student in a 
military school, Schiller had identified himself 
with the Sturm und Drang movement by The 
Bothers, a radical play of revolt, leading to his 
flight to escape the disciplinary measures of 
the Duke of Wiirttemberg. It teUs how a son 
flees to the forest from his father’s evil court 
and is opposed by his wicked brother in his at- 
tempted reforms. One other play written during 
this early period before Schiller went to Weimar 
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•deserves mention. It is Intrigue md Love, a 
tragedy of young love thwarted by political ex- 
pediency. The horrors of the French Revolution 
modified SchiUer’s republican ideas. 

The trilogy on Wallenstein — ’Wallenstein’s 
Camp, The Piccolomini, and Wallenstein’s 
Death — is a study of a sincere man convinced 
that he is destined to be the leader of Germany 
during the Thirty Years’ War, even tho his 
desire for position leads to treason. The note of 
fatality is apparent throughout the tragedy, 
for Wallenstein feels that his destiny is influ- 
enced by the stars. This dependence upon fate 
elicits our sympathy for him as a tragic hero. 

In The Maid of Orleans and William Tell 
Schiller again presents characters ruled by a- 
directing destiny. Joan’s mission is to drive the 
usurping English from France and to crown 
the Dauphin. To this mission she sacrifices 
human love, finally giving her life to save her 
country. She is the simple country maiden trust- 
ing implicitly in her visions. With similar self- 
reliance William Tell saves the three forest can- 
tons of Switzerland from the tyranny of the 
Austrian Gessler. 

The aim of Goethe and Schiller to reconcile 
the Greek idea of art with the modern spirit was 
the underlying motive in their greatest dramas. 
It was not until the nineteenth century that the 
battle for freedom was finally won. 

Ciosn 
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THE DRAMA OF THE ROMANTIC 
REVIVAL 

A PROMINENT characteristic of the drama of 
the romantic revival is the presentation of the 
moral conflicts within the mind. Usually the 
heroes are melodramatic in their passionate 
struggles, for they are most ardent fighters or 
lovers.. In lyrical outbursts they disclose the 
emotions which sway them. Victor Hugo, the 
leader of romanticism in France, described the 
purpose of the romantic drama in the preface 
to Cromwell: “It would lead the audience con- 
stantly from sobriety to laughter, from mirth- 
ful excitement to heart-breaking emotion.” At 
its best the romantic drama gives us magnificent 
scenes; at its worst it descends to sentimental 
melodrama. 

The production of Hugo’s Eernam in 1830 
marked the triumph of romanticism on the stage. 
The subtitle, Castilian Honor, suggests its 
theme, the suicide of a noble Spaniard to uphold 
his honor. Since he kills himself as he is about 
to be married to his beloved, the climax is par- 
ticularly tragic. Hugo’s plays are impressive 
because of their intensity and poetic quality, 
but they are loosely constructed, with little re- 
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gard for probability. They are operatic in tbeir 
grandeur and passion. 

For tbeir plots the romanticists often turned 
to history and legend, because these sources pro- 
vided colorful incidents. They were seldom 
strictly accurate in the treatment of fact or the 
interpretation of character, as they endowed 
their heroes with their own idealism. Thus Hein- 
rich von Edeist’s Prince of Hamiurg reflects 
the attitude of the author, who committed sui- 
cide when he was thirty-four years old. Prince 
Friedrich is both a coward and a daring soldier, 
Kdthchen von Meilhrorm is a drama about 
medieval knighthood, in which Kathchen saves 
her lover. She is Heist’s ideal love. In the 
Hermannssohlacht we have his ideal of patriot- 
ism expressed through the story of the victor 
over the Roman Legions commanded by Varus. . 
The historical Arminius becomes in this play 
the savior of the German people. 

Richard Wagner fostered this national spirit 
in his . great Bing des Nibelungen, based on 
medieval legends. Before the composition of the 
Bing he had written three romantic dramas. 
The Flying Dutchman, Tcmnhauser, and Lohen- 
grin, showing the conflict between the powers of 
good and evil. By her devotion the faithful 
Senta releases the Flying Dutchman from the 
curse of eternal wandering; while the pure 
Elizabeth saves Tannhauser from the contamina- 
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tion of the Vetnisberg by her death. In Lohen- 
grin the heathen powers are represented by the 
sinister Ortrud and her husband Friedrich von 
Telramund, who have accused Elsa von Brabant 
of murdering her brother. The mysterious Swan 
Knight appears to be her champion, but departs 
,on their wedding day because, persuaded by 
•Ortrud, she has asked his name. He does, how- 
ever, defeat the wicked couple by restoring the 
brother. 

The myths of the Teutonic race furnished 
the material for the dramas of the Ring. The 
theft of the Rhine gold from Alberich the Nibe- 
lung brings death to the Volsungs, Siegmund 
and Siegfried, and finally the Ttvilight of the 
Oods. Romantic elements, such as the voice of 
the forest bird and the magic fire surrounding 
Brunhilde’s mountain, axe woven into this tril- 
ogy of primitive passions. Even the gods cannot 
control the forces they have set in motion. Their 
doom is inevitable, for vengeance has been their 
principal motive. At the conclusion Brunhilde 
announces the new age with her words, “Let 
there now be only love.” 

Tragic fate is the theme of Wagner’s greatest 
drama, Tristan and Isolde. In her determination 
never to wed King Mark, the imperious Isolde 
has decided to poison herself and Tristan before 
the ship reaches Cornwall. But her maid disobeys 
her order, substituting the love potion for the 
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poison. In tlie second act tLe hopeless lovers are. 
discovered by the king’s hunting party, a mem- 
ber of "which "wounds Tristan. Having returned 
to his old home in Brittany, Tristan is dying 
from his "wound and his despair "when Isolde 
comes to cure him. In an ecstasy of joy he dies 
in her arms. The fervor of the lovers, the nobility 
of Mark, and the faithfulness of Tristan’s fol- 
lo"wer, Kurneval, are the main reasons for the 
emotional appeal of this great love tragedy. 
Furthermore, Wagner "wrote for this opera his 
most sublime music. Nothing in the realm of 
music has surpassed the marvelous pathos of the 
Love-Death. 

The Mastersingers of Nurnberg resulted from 
Wagner’s belief in the romantic doctrine that 
true art "was to be found among the people. It 
is a merry comedy about ho"w a knight gained 
admission into the guild "with the aid of the 
genial cobbler, Hans Sachs, and won the charm- 
ing Eva. Wagner’s last drama, Parsifal, is an in- 
terpretation of the Holy Grail legend in terms 
of religious mysticism. 

Wagner’s majestic music and his enormous 
influence upon the opera have been so promi- 
nently discussed that fe"w realize his importance 
in the German drama. Many "writers dismiss him 
"with the remark that he belongs to music. His 
productions at Bayreuth, ho"wever, "were the 
source of several reforms in the German theater. 
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In many respects Wagner’s Bing des Nibehin^ 
gen is similar to The Golden Fleece, a trilogy 
written about thirty years previously by the 
Austrian dramatist, Franz Grillparzer. Medea, 
the central figure in the drama, cannot escape 
the curse placed upon the Fleece. Continually 
she strives to subdue her wild spirit after she 
has yielded to her love for Jason and left her 
land. At last, after several calamities, she bids 
Jason farewell and takes the Fleece back to 
Delphi. The dominant note is one of pessimism, 
Grillparzer ’s characters always struggle in vain 
- against external circumstances beyond their con- 
trol. They must renounce their love, as in 
Sappho, or perish by it, as in The Waves of Love 
and of the Sea, a version of the legend concern- 
ing Hero and Leander. Napoleon ’s failure to ac- 
complish his ambitious plan was the inspiration 
for King Ottohar’s Fortune and Fall and The 
Dream Is a Life, altho the first is a historical 
drama of Bohemia and the second a romantic 
dream of a country lad. Grillparzer concluded 
that “the quiet peace of the soul and a breast 
free of guilt” were more to be desired than the 
pangs of love or the restlessness of ambition. 

The Danish dramatists, Johann Ludwg Hei- 
berg and Henrik Hertz, wrote in accordance 
with German models but treated their subjects as 
realistically as possible. Heiberg’s Hill of the 
Elves and Hertz’s Svend Dyring’s House are 
ril33 
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national dramas based on ordinary life in tbe 
Middle Ages. Tbe majority of tbeir work, how- 
ever, was composed of comedies and vaudevilles,'^ 
patterned after those popular on the Parisian 
stage. In their attacks upon current foUies they 
are decidedly obsolete, however amusing they - 
may have been in their own day. 

During the romantic revival, the English 
theater was distinctly mediocre. The dramas 
written by the poets were not meant for the 
stage, while the melodramas written for produc-, 
tion were not literature. Occasionally a play- 
wright would rise above the general level with ' 
such a play as Dion Boucieault’s London Assur- 
ance. But even the best of these dramas have 
been forgotten, with the exception of Bulwer- 
Lytton’s Lady of Lyons and BicJielieu. In spite 
of its very apparent faults BicheUeu retains its 
place in the repertory of great actors because the 
leading part offers several dramatic possibilities. 

The remoteness of the historical dramas and 
the unreality of the melodramas make them ex- 
tremely theatrical. In subject they are as far 
removed from life as the classical drama they 
superseded. Also the characters are either too 
noble or too wicked to be convincing. Their prob- 
lems are outside the realm of ordinary experi- 
ence. Therefore, the romantic drama has held the 
stage more by the splendor of its emotional 
climaxes than by its portrayal of life. 
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THE MODERN DRAMA 

Some modern dramatists aim to present the 
■experiences of every-day life with no attempt at 
selection, regardless of the sordidness of detail. 
They neglect plot, character development, and 
construction, for they are primarily concerned 
with showing us life as it is. Others discuss the 
social and individual problems which have arisen 
from our complex modern civilization. The 
drama of ideas has thus assumed a prominent 
position in contemporary literature. Still others 
are essentially psychologists analyzing both 
normal and abnormal types. Another group, de- 
scendants of the writers of eighteenth-century 
comedy, satirizes cleverly the social foibles. A 
few’stUl foUow the method of the romanticists 
and give us historical dramas or imaginative 
plays, less melodramatic hut yet remote from 
actual life. Finally there are the symbolists and 
expressionists, suggesting ideas by unusual 
methods. 

Many dramatists have experimented with sev- 
eral forms, both old and new. They have used 
choruses in the manner of Greek tragedy and 
set-backs in the manner of the motion picture. 
The possibilities offered by modem staging and 
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lighting have given them resources hitherto 
unknown to the drama. Every means for ob- 
taining the efEeet they desire has been put at 
their disposal. They have even been assured an 
audience by such organizations as the Theater 
Guild. The result has been great activity in the 
field of the drama, with many interesting plays 
and a few distinguished ones. 

It is customary to say that the modern drania 
begins with Henrik Ibsen, but before he wrote 
his social dramas the reaction against romanti-.' 
cism had begun. His direct predecessor is Chris- 
tian Friedrich Hebbel, whose Judith, produced 
in 1840, stresses the moral conflict in the hero- 
ine’s soul. While the subject is romantic, the 
treatment is modern. Maria Magdalene, ‘ ‘ a trag- 
edy of common life,” shows the effect of a young 
girl’s betrayal and suicide upon her proud 
father. His world crashes when he is faced with 
reality. Herodes and Marianne, Agnes Bernanter, 
and Gyges and Eis Bing are also psychological 
studies of characters troubled with moral prob- 
lems. Hebbel ’s solution invariably leads to death 
as the means of escape. His dramas are so weU 
planned and so logically developed that they 
became models for the new German drama. 

About the same time Emile Augier, Alexandre 
Dumas fils, and Victorien Sardou were produc- 
ing in Paris their satires and studies of society. 
A-ugier’s Adventuress, Dumas’s Camille and ie 
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Bertd-Monde, and Sardou’s Babagas are the beg*' 
examples of the ’different points of view from 
which these dramatists analyzed society. Angier 
upheld honesty and virtue; Dumas discussed 
ethical problems with unusual frankuess; and 
Sardou ridiculed follies. All of them had an ad- 
mirable sense of dramatic construction as well as 
a gift for writing brilliant dialog. Only when 
they allowed the didactic purpose to predomi- 
nate, did they fail in dramatic effectiveness. 

A study of the French drama taught Ibsen 
the value of a simple situation and the im- 
portance of dialog. Prom Hebbel he derived his 
method of presenting human nature and its prob- 
lems. His purpose was to point out the obstacles 
which hindered the individual from living his 
own life in a conventional society. He stated 
his view in these words: “So to conduct one’s 
life as to realize one’s self; this is the loftiest 
attainment of man.” In the conflicts of indi- 
viduals with conventions he found the material 
for his social dramas. 

Ibsen’s work may be divided roughly into tw(' 
groups, the plays of symbolism and the social 
dramas. Among the first are Peer Gynt, The 
Master Builder, and The Lady from the Sea. 
Peer Gynt, a selfish and restless youth, leaves 
his Norwegian home to seek adventures in the 
world. At last he returns disillusioned to the 
waiting Solveig. This fantastic play is a satip' 
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upon that trait in human nature which finds the 
distant more attractive than the familiar. Hihia 
in The Master Builder represents the younger 
generation demanding its kingdom from the 
older. Ellida in The Lady from the Sea desires 
freedom to determine her choice. At times the 
symbolism becomes strangely mystical, as iii 
When We Dead Awaken. Hence some scenes are 
extremely bewildering. 

The first of the social dramas to bring Ibst^n 
definitely before the European public was 
Doll’s House. This play was widely diseusse^d 
because the heroine refused to remain shackh^d 
by the conventional idea of marriage. Nofa 
leaves her home so that she may have an oppor- 
tunity to be herself and not remain the mefe 
servant of her unappreciative husband. Ibs^n 
was accused of undermining the foundation of 
society — ^the sacredness of marriage — ^for in 18^9 
the doctrine that woman’s place was in the horae 
was universally accepted. In Ghosts, Ibsen an- 
swered these attacks by showing the results of 
Mrs. Alving’s remaining in the home with a 
faithless and dissolute husband. She has bow^d 
to the demands of a conventional morality, biit 
her life has been one long falsehood. The tragic 
consequences are revealed in the powerful con- 
clusion of the last act. 

The wrongness of the majority is pointed oiit 
in An Enemy of the People. Dr. Stockmann’s 
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fellow citizens drive him from his home because 
he has dared to disclose that the baths, to which 
the town owes its prosperity, are polluted. In a 
similar manner Ibsen’s uncompromising state- 
ments of the truth had been attacked. About 
this play he wrote to the Danish critic Brandes : 
“I hold that that man is in the right who is most 
closely in league with the future.” He refused to 
be silent about the evils he observed, regardless 
of the storms of abuse ; for, like Dr. Stockmann, 
he had discovered that “the strongest man in the 
world is he who stands most alone.” 

One of Ibsen’s greatest dramas belongs to 
neither group. According to his own story, 
H-edda Qabler is a character play, “What I 
chiefly tried to do,” he said, “was to paint 
human beings, human emotions, and human fate 
against a background of some of the conditions 
and laws of society as it exists to-day.” Hedda 
is the most baffling of his heroines. Some people 
agree with Bernard Shaw’s characterization in 
T]ie Quintessence of Ibsemsm that she is “mean, 
envious, insolent.” Others think that she was a 
modern energetic woman condemned to inactiv- 
ity by the conditions of her time and was con- 
sequently misunderstood. At least she was bored 
with an existence from which she escaped only 
by suicide. The play concerns her attitude to- 
ward those about her and her reactions to her 
surroundings. 
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Ibsen’s emphasis on realism and on character 
affected greatly the development of the modern 
drama. Dialog became more natural, because the 
flowery speeches of the romantic drama seemed 
absurd in comparison with his colloquialisms. 
The problems of contemporary life and the 
crises in the lives of ordinary individuals were 
chosen as the most suitable subjects. Plot was 
subordinated to a study of character, and often 
the solution was left to the audience. The drama 
of ideas replaced the drama of sentiment. 

When Ibsen left Norway in 1864, Bjomstjerne 
Bjbmson succeeded him as director of the thea- 
ter in Christiania. He had already written a 
trilogy about Sigurd, the Icelandic hero, and a 
Maria Stuart, in which he showed his tendency 
to psychological treatment. In his social dramas, 
such as The Editor, A Banicruptcy, Leonarda, 
and The New System, he preached moderation 
and restraint. His political activity for an inde- 
pendent and reformed Norway is also reflected 
in these plays. The comedies of domestic life, 
particularly The Newly-Married, were very 
popular because of his sympathetic humor. 

The Swedish dramatist August Strindberg 
had no sympathy for his characters. He said: 
“I wear no rosy glasses and drink no sugared 
water. I draw my people as they are, and if 
they emerge as swindlers, hypocrites, and smug 
citizens, it is their own fault.” Half insane, he 
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believed that everyone was conspiring against 
him. In his dramas he poured out his violent 
hatred of mankind. The Father and The Dance 
of Death are very powerful in their terrible 
realism and sincerity. 

The literary revival during the last part of 
the nineteenth century in Germany brought suc^ 
cess to two dramatists of more than national 
significance. These were Hermann Sudermann 
and Gerhart Hauptmann. Altho Sudermann 
wrote the majority of his plays during the 
twentieth century, his first successes, particu- 
larly Honor, Magda, and The Yale of Content, 
written before he was forty, are his more pro- 
found work. He seemed to be out of touch with 
the newer ideas. Three great actresses, Modjeska, 
Bernhardt, and Duse, interpreted Magda, a 
daughter who, returning to her home after a 
long absence, finds she has outgrown it. His 
characters are drawn from accurate observation 
and depicted with admirable clearness. 

The heroes and heroines of Hauptmann’s 
realistic plays. Lonely Lives, The Weavers, 
Drayman Henschel, and Ease Bemd suffer from 
circmnstances beyond their control. They are 
the victims of a social system or a thoughtless 
action, which has placed them in an uncon- 
genial position. His figures all have a definite 
personality. Hauptmann also wrote a poetic 
drama, The Sunken Bell, on the folk-tale of the 
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beUfounder tmder tbe speU of tbe nymph, 
Rautendelein. After his beU. sinks in the lake, 
he leaves the world for the mountain home of 
the fauns and elves. But the tones of the beU, 
representing the voice of his conscience, recall 
him. The theme of the drama is thus Heinrich’s 
struggle between his desire and his duty. 

The symbolism of the writers of the expres- 
sionist school is far more difScult to comprehend 
and often very confusing. Their dramas are a 
succession of scenes, revealing more or less 
clearly the impression made upon persons by 
their experiences. They endeavor to express 
states of mind and to indicate the inner mean- 
ing of life. Examples of these dramas are Georg 
Kaiser ’s From Morn to Midnight, Ernst Toller ’s 
Man and the Masses, and Franz "Werfel’s The 
Goat Song, produced in America by the Theater 
Guild. 

In Austria, Arthur Schnitzler has subtly de- 
picted the disillusioned society of Vienna in such 
plays as Light o’Love and The Lonely Way. He 
is somewhat given to the discussion of morbid 
problems. Another Austrian dramatist of talent, 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, is known primarily as 
the librettist for Her Bosenkavalier, Electra, and 
other operas by Richard Strauss. In his poetic 
imagery he is a descendant of the romantics. 

The Theater Guild has introduced to Ameri- 
can audiences two other contemporary dramatists 
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of Central Europe, the Czecho-SIovakian Karel 
Capek and the Hungarian Ferenc MoLnar. 
Capek's imaginative B. TJ. B. and fantastic The 
World We Live In are indictments of a mecha- 
nistic and scientific age. He suggests that in our 
eagerness to gain efficiency we neglect the ele- 
ment of human understanding. Even the robots, 
mechanical workers, are not so completely 
mechanical that they can be absolutely con- 
trolled. The machine may turn against its 
creator. 

Molnar once told a visitor that he is “first and 
foremost a journalist.” That statement accounts 
for his penetrating observation and feeling for 
dramatic situations. He has sought material in 
fashionable society, in artistic circles, or in the 
slums. Since he allows the characters to control 
the story, they reveal their motives by their 
actions. In The Guardsman the hero, pretending 
to be some one else, courts his own wife. Lilioni, 
The Swan, and The Play’s the Thing have 
equally effective situations, for Molnar is the- 
atrically minded. His first purpose is to enter- 
tain, but underlying the entertainment is a vein 
of genial satire. 

Modern Russian drama is so closely associated 
with the Moscow Art Theater that it is necessary 
to understand the aims of this organization for 
an appreciation of Russian dramatic literature. 
Every member of the company is -vitally inter- 
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ested in giving an accurate interpretation of 
the author’s meaning. There are no stars. An 
actor may play a minor role one night and the 
principal role the next. All their efforts are 
directed toward presenting a complete illusion 
of reality. The spectator is not conscious of the 
fact that he is in a theater, for he sees per- 
fectly natural action upon the stage. Great em- 
phasis is placed upon detail to secure this effect. 
Hence modern Russian drama is intensely 
realistic. 

"When the Moscow Art Theater produced 
Anton Chekhov’s The Seagull in 1898, they 
saved for the drama one of its greatest writers. 
Chekhov had vowed never to write another play 
after the failure of The Seagtdl at the State 
Theater of St. Petersburg. Inspired by the in- 
telligent productions of this company, he wrote 
for them Uncle Vanya, The Three Sisters, and 
The Cherry Orchard. These dramas deal with the 
failure of persons to xmderstand each other and 
their inability to adapt themselves to changed 
conditions. Often the characters are so wrapped 
up in their own thoughts that they fad even to 
attend to the conversation of the others in the 
room. Hence they make irrelevant remarks 
prompted by their absorption in their own 
affairs. This' failure to understand produces 
gloom and hopelessness. Chekhov’s plays are at- 
mospheric and undramatic. 
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Following the manner of Chekhov and Maxim 
Gorky’s The Loioer Depths, Leonid Andreyev 
wrote his realistic dramas of Eussian life. These, 
however, attracted less attention than the sym- 
bolical ^amas. The Life of Man and He Who 
Gets Slapped. Andreyev is a pessimist, declaring 
that all is vanity. Humanity is continually being 
slapped in the face by life. He employs rhetor- 
ical speeches and theatrical devices to bring out 
this philosophy. He Who Gets Slapped made an 
excellent motion picture because of its element 
of melodrama. Katerina and The Waltz of the 
Dogs are even more morbid in their depiction of 
the ruin of sensitive souls through suspicion and 
disappointment. In Andreyev there is a strain of 
Byronic romanticism. 

The combination of romanticism and sym- 
bolism is also the chief characteristic of the 
dramas by the Belgian poet, Maurice Maeter- 
linck. His creed is : “ The great secret, the only 
secret, is that all things are secret.” Hence many 
elements of mystery and mysticism give to his 
plays an linearthly atmosphere. Conflicting des- 
tinies bring unavertable catastrophes, altho some 
character, usually an old man, realizes the out- 
come of the struggle he is watching. Prom this 
observation is drawn a philosophical lesson. 
Pelleas and Melisande and The Blue Bird are 
Maeterlinck’s most widely known plays. The 
first is a series of dramatic sketches, in which 
ni253 
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tlie story is suggested ratter ttan told. Tte 
reader receives the impression that the young 
lovers are unconscious victims of fate. Its fairy- 
like quality and fanciful humor have endeared 
The Blue Bird to children. For adults, however, 
its lesson is that happiness lasts only for the 
moment when self-sacrifice brings happiness to 
others. In a book on the mysticism of The Bhie 
Bird, Maeterlinck stated the cardinal principle 
of his philosophy: “The unknown and the un- 
knowable are and perhaps always will be neces- 
sary to our happiness.” 

The popular success gained by Edmond 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac has proved that 
realism and symbolism have not entirely ex- 
cluded historical romance from the stage. 
Cyrano’s devotion to his honor, his marvelous 
courage, his quick wit, and his pathetic death 
have moved thousands to admiration and affec- 
tion. Brian Hooker has given us an excellent 
English translation, which retains the spirit of 
the original. Walter Hampden has made Cyrano 
and his famous nose as familiar to American 
audiences as Coquelin did to the French. The 
Eaglet and Chanticleer display Rostand’s faults 
more clearly than Cyrano, but they are almost as 
effective on the stage. Rostand may be theatrical 
and superficial; he may resort to rhetorical 
flourishes; yet he does provide relief from the 
problem play. 
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Eugene Brieus began bis career as a realist, 
but soon turned to the problem play. He is 
sincere in presenting moral and social problems. 
He does, however, become dull, because he sub- 
ordinates dramatic intensity to the moral pur- 
pose. Often one of his characters will deliver a 
lecture on the idea expounded in the play. 
Brieux attracted attention to his plays by some- 
what suggestive titles, such as The Bed Bohe and 
Damaged Goode. 

During the first years of the twentieth century 
the leader in modem Italian drama was Gabriele 
D ’Annunzio. His fame was due in large measure 
to that great interpretative genius, Eleonora 
Duse, who acted in his La Gioconda, The Dead 
City, Francesca da Bimini, Daughter of Jorio, 
and other plays during her tours in Europe and 
America. D'Annunzio’s absorption in the arts 
is reflected in these dramas, for he perceives life 
from the artist’s point of view. He gives to his 
characters his own predominant traits. There- 
fore, his dramas reveal the soul of a morbid 
arti^ sensitive to beauty rather than the more 
universal feelings of normal humanity. In them 
the classical idea of an inevitable destiny is 
strangely combined with modern psychological 
introspection. The unpleasant themes, together 
with the unreality, have limited the appreciation 
of D ’Annunzio ’s work. He is too literary for the 
majority. 
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In the reaction against D’Annunzio’s subjec- 
tive method, Luigi Pirandello has taken an im- 
portant part. As a follower of Ibsen he presents 
problems. These problems are, however, philo- 
sophical and not social, for Pirandello dramatizes 
an idea. "When his Six Characters in Search of 
an Author was produced in New York, it was 
advertised as a play not for morons. The man- 
ager in this play asks concerning Italian drama : 
“What else can I do, if there are no more good 
comedies to be had from Prance, and we are 
reduced to putting on those of Pirandello, which ' 
nobody can make head or tail of and which he 
wrote on purpose just to make fun of you and 
me and the public?’’ Six Characters is a revela- 
tion of the difficulties the dramatist encounters 
in the creation, the production, and the recep- 
tion of a play. Bight You Are If You Thmk You 
Are brings out the idea that truth for the major- 
ity is an individual interpretation of objective 
facts. One group believes the hero insane; an- 
other is equally certain that his mother-in-law 
is insane, while the wife exclaims when she is 
asked to settle the question of her identity: “I 
am the daughter of Signora Prola, and the 
second wife of Signor Ponza. Yes, and — ^for my- 
self, I am nobody . . . Por myself I am — ^who- 
ever you choose to have me.” In his other plays 
Pirandello is continually asking “What is the 
truth?” He seeks to tear off the masks by show- 
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ing the contrast between the apparent and the 
real. 

About 1875 Jose Eehegaray started a revival 
of the Spanish drama with his somewhat melo- 
dramatic plays. He depended upon stage effects 
to emphasize situations arising from an over- 
bearing exercise of will power. The Great 
Galeoto, a character study, has alone retained 
its original success among aU the plays by 
Eehegaray and his followers. 

The intellectual drama was introduced into 
Spain from France and Italy by Jacinto 
Benavente. He is concerned primarily with the 
influence of contemporary civilization upon the 
individual. Thus Julio in In the Clouds breaks 
away from limiting surroundings. The Bonds of 
Interest unfolds the plan of an ambitious youth 
to become a partner in a bank and to win a 
millionaire’s daughter. Other plays, such as 
The School of Princesses, present the aristo- 
cratic or middle class society of Madrid in a 
mildly satirical fashion. Benavente ’s characters 
express their ideas at length in monologs and 
conversations, which reveal their true reactions 
toward life as well as the author’s philosophy. 
They are all seeking happiness, and they find it 
by different means, but only after they have 
gained mastery of themselves. 

Gregorio Martinez Sierra has a more sym- 
patlietic interest in his characters. They are in- 
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dividuals and not general types expressing ideas 
about current problems. The plots of The Cradle 
Song and The Kingdom of God, two plays re- 
cently produced in America, are most simple. 
They deal with incidents in the lives of npns 
in their care for the body and soul of the tin- 
fortunate. Yet Sierra has given these ordinary 
incidents a dramatic intensity. 

During the last quarter of the nineteeiith 
century the English theater-goer was entertained 
by the comic operas of W. S. Gilbert and 
Arthur Sullivan and the plays of Arthur 
Wing Pinero, Oscar Wilde, and Henry Arthur 
Jones. Gilbert’s E.M.S. Pinafore, The Mi- 
kado, lolanthe. Pirates, of Penzance, Princess 
Ida, and Patience contain the most arrant non- 
sensCj the most improbable situations, and the 
most remarkable persons. They are, however, 
good fun with amiable daslies of satire directed 
against dignified institutions or serious move- 
ments. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music has con- 
tributed much to their continued success on the 
stage. 

After some experience as an actor Pinero 
began his career as a dramatist with his farci(3al 
comedies. In these comedies he places a digni- 
fied person in a compromising situation, such 
as the plight of Mr. Pasket in The Magistrate. 
Later he wrote social plays having a serious aim 
and tragedies revealing the efforts of persons to 
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overcome past errors or serious weaknesses of 
character. Among the former are Trelawney of 
the Wells and The Gay Lord Quex, while the 
latter include The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Iris, 
and The Thunderholt. 

Wilde’s drawing-room plays, Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan and The Importance of Being 
Earnest, are exceedingly brilliant in dialog and 
cynical in tone. They are, however, a trifle too 
clever. The problem plays of Jones, of which 
The Case of Beiellious Susan, The Liars, and 
Mrs. Bane’s Defense are representative, are 
rather melodramatic but are effective on the 
stage. Since it is the literary fashion at present 
to deride the late Victorian era, these dramas 
are generally undervalued. They were, neverthe- 
less, important in introducing the problem play 
into England. 

Altho Pinero and Jones were indirectly in- 
fluenced by Ibsen, they did not become such 
ardent followers of the Norwegian dramatist 
as the young Bernard Shaw. Prom the publica- 
tion of his Quintessence of Ibsenism in 1891 
xintil to-day, he has been continually before the 
public, because he is a great self-advertiser. He 
has said: “In order to gain a hearing it was 
necessary for me to attain the footing of a priv- 
ileged lunatic, with the license of a jester. My 
method has, therefore, been to take the utmost 
trouble to ^d the right thing to say and then 
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s^y it with the utmost levity. And all the time 
the real joke is that I am in earnest.” His creed 
seems to be, “Whatever is, is wrong.” AU the 
things that are wrong in contemporary civiliza- 
tion are discussed in his highly diverting dramas. 

Mrs. Warren’s Profession informs us that 
society has been responsible for prostitution, be- 
cause woman has not been able to attain eco- 
nomic independence until the present century. 
As long ago as 1894, Arms and the Man pointed 
out the foolishness of resorting to war. Candida 
is a satire on British conventions in general 
as well as on the ordinary triangle plays. Major 
Barbara reminds us that “poverty is the prime 
social sin.” In Man and Superman, Tanner ex-, 
presses many more of Shaw’s ideas on socialism, 
which have finally been expounded in fuR in 
The Intelligent Woman’s Guide to Socialism and 
Capitalism. This volume he cads his “last will 
and testament to humanity.” 

Shaw also delights to humble the mighty. The 
Man of Destiny, Ccesar and Cleopatra, and St. 
Joan emphasize neglected traits in the charac- 
ters of these famous figures and make them less 
^admirable than other treatments have done. 
Furthermore, these plays give him an oppor- 
tunity to ruffle the English complacency by 
many clever remarks at England’s expense. 
Scientific theories have received his attention in 
The Doctor’s Dilemma, Pygmalion, and Bach to 
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Methuselah; religion in The Devil’s Disciple and 
Androcles and the Lion; society in Getting 
Married and HeartireaJc Hmise; and politics in 
many of these plays, but especially in bis latest, 
The Apple Cart. No field of activity or person 
can escape tbe Shavian criticism. 

More astonishing still is the fact that Shaw 
makes his audiences think. They go home to read 
the prefaces to the published plays for further 
enlightenment. These prefaces are often as long 
as the plays, and sometimes as entertaining. He 
keeps preaching his doctrines and forcing per- 
sons to face unpleasant facts, but no one is 
offended. His plays are static, with their general- 
izations and interminable conversations. His 
characters are intellectual types in conflict with 
their environments. He has disregarded the 
laws of dramatic technique and transformed 
the theater into a schoolroom. "What, then, is 
the secret of his success ? Shaw himself has told 
US: “With an unprecedented pertinacity and 
obstinacy I have been dinning into the public 
head that I am an extraordinarily witty, bril- 
liant, and clever man. That is now part of the 
public opinion of England; and no power in 
heaven or earth will ever change it.” 

A very different dramatist is James M. Barrie. 
He does not ask his audiences to think about 
problems, hut only to pretend that they are in 
an imaginative world, where very surprizing 
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things may happen. Dear Brutus shows us what 
would happen if persons had a chance to live 
their lives over again. Peter Pan requires that 
we believe in fairies and the Never Land. The 
Legend of Leonora dramatizes motives and im- 
pulses. The Admirable Crichton suggests that 
the position of master and servant might he 
reversed to advantage in some circumstances. 
Sometimes the persons in Barrie 's plays pretend 
that they are other people. Phoebe Throssel in 
Quality Street poses as a non-existent niece in 
order to attract her former lover, and the 
pathetic girl in A Kiss for Cinderella makes 
her life tolerable by identifying herself with 
the heroine of the fairy story. So Barrie requests 
us to forget our difficulties for three hours and 
allow our imagination to he reawakened. 

Humor is also a very valuable quality in 
Barrie’s estimation. What Every Woman Knows 
proves that laughter may save a husband from 
a fatal mistake. Maggie Shand knew that John’s 
great fault was his lack of this saving quality. 
Barrie’s charm depends largely upon his subtle 
hxunor, his sympathetic satire, his sly wit, and 
his delightful whimsicality. As Mrs. Page, the 
actress in Rosalind, tells the admiring youth, 
“All life’s a game.” Barrie aids the reader to 
play the game of imagination with him, since he 
has given very full and very amusing stage 
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directions. Thus his plays are almost as inter- 
esting to read as to see. 

John Galsworthy, on the other hand, employs 
the drama to call attention to serious social 
injustices. He always has deep sympathy for the 
sufferings of the lower classes or the misunder- 
stood. In practically every play the plot de- 
velops from the contrast between those power- 
ful because of wealth or position and the un- 
fortunate persons coming into contact with them. 
He reiterates the fact that we do not have one 
standard for all classes. Hence prejudices and 
conflicts arise. The Silver Box, Strife, Jmtice, 
The Pigeon, The Moh, The Skin Game, Loyalties, 
Old English, and Escape deal with the different 
aspects of modem social conditions. These plays 
suggest that a more satisfactory state of affairs 
will come only when there is a better under- 
standing among all groups. 

Since the twentieth century has been a most 
active period in the theater, numerous other 
English writers have produced plays of merit. 
Among them are Lord Dunsany’s romantic plays 
of terror and wonder. The Gods of the Moitn- 
tain, A Night at an Inn, and If; John Drink- 
water’s historical dramas, Ahraham Lincoln, 
Oliver Cromwell, and Robert E. Lee; St. John 
Ervine’s realistic John Fergtison; Stephen 
Phillips’s poetic Paolo and Francesca; and 
Milne’s light comedies, Mr. Pirn Passes By and 
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The Dover Road. Every reader sLould be able to 
find an interesting play in such a varied assort- 
ment. 

If be wisbes, however, something mystical and 
legendary, be can find it in the plays of the 
Irish Renaissance. In 1899 the Abbey Theater 
of Dublin was founded for the production of the 
national dramas. William Butler Yeats, John 
MiUington Synge, and Lady Augusta Gregory 
supplied this theater with plays based upon an- 
cient Irish folk-tales and upon the peculiarities 
of Irish life. Their frank portrayal brought 
forth considerable discussion, and Synge’s Plaif 
Boy of the Western World caused riots in sev- 
eral American theaters where it was produced. 
Yeats’s The Land of the Heart’s Desire and 
Kathleen ni Honlihan or any one of Lady Greg' 
ory’s Seven Short Plays leave a lasting impres- 
sion of beauty and sincerity. Whoever has been 
fortunate enough to see the Irish players in a 
characteristic production will not soon forget 
that performance. 

During the nineteenth century the American 
theater imported dramas and actors from Eng- 
land or produced imitations of English plays by 
native pla 5 Tvrights. At the close of the century 
Clyde Pitch gained an initial success with his 
historical play. Beau Brummell, with Richard 
Mansfield as the hero. His social plays, particu- 
larly The Truth, proved that American society 
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offered suitable material for tbe realistic drama 
and brought a renewed interest in the native 
drama. 

Eugene O’Neill, the most widely known of 
present-day American dramatists, has taken his 
material from the daily lives of workers. While 
he was convalescing from an illness in 1913, he 
read Ibsen and Strindberg, whose influence is 
apparent in the early plays. O’Neill has stated 
that his purpose is to “explain the nature of 
my feeling for the impelling, inscrutable forces 
behind life which it is my ambition to at least 
faintly shadow at their work in my plays.” He 
is a student of psychology, showing the effects 
of these forces upon individuals. He is a study 
of determination. Emperor Jones portrays the 
results of superstitious fear on the mind of a 
negro. In Beyond the Horizon a dreamer fails 
to gain happiness because he is tied to a farm, 
from which only death brings him release. 
O’Neill’s heroes often struggle against social 
conditions or personal desires. Yank in The 
Hairy Ape seeks vainly to find his place in 
human society. Abbie Putnam in Desire Under 
the Elms is a victim of her own craftiness. The 
tragedy results from the failure of the characters 
to obtain the goal for which they are striving. 
This failure is usually due to their inability to 
understand themselves or others. 

O’Neill’s later plays are symbolical as well as 
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psychological. They aR concern man’s search for 
satisfaction by various agencies, such as beauty 
{The Fountain), creative power {The Greai God 
Brown), business efficiency {Marco’s Millions), 
joy in life {Lazarus Laughed), emotional ex- 
periences {Strange Interlude), or a new god 
{Dynamo). Man does not acquire happiness be- 
cause he is thwarted in the expression of his 
personality and defeated in his aims by con- 
temporary ideas. As Kubla remarks in Marco’s 
Millions, “he has not even a mortal soul, he has 
only an acquisitive instinct.” 

O’Neill has derived' some of his stage in- 
novations from the Greek tragedy. His own 
plays leave with us almost as deep an impres- 
sion concerning an inevitable fate. Their sincer- 
ity and originality have contributed largely to 
the advancement of American drama and have 
brought it recognition in Europe. 

To what extent the drama may be changed by 
competition with the talking motion pictures it 
is impossible to determine. Undoubtedly there 
is a place for both in the modern theater. No 
matter how clear the picture and voice on the 
screen may be, or how talented the actor, the 
spectator misses the living personality of a great 
interpreter. The drama may learn valuable les- 
sons from the motion pictures, but it will never 
be replaced by them if it obeys the command 
“to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature.” 
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EPIC AND EARLY NARRATIVE POETRY 

Poetry is the oldest form of literary expres- 
sion. Long before man wrote down his thoughts, 
he expressed his feelings in rhythmical lan- 
guage. To commemorate the deeds of legendary 
or contemporary heroes, the bards recited poems 
to accompaniment of the lyre at festivals or 
banquets. Each bard handled the existing ma- 
terial freely, rejecting or adding sections as the 
occasion demanded. These poems were handed 
down by word of mouth from generation to 
generation. Finally someone combined them into 
a long narrative poem. Such was the origin of 
the folk-epic. Its various sections were produced 
by the people during several generations. A 
literary epic, however, is the work of a single 
poet, who uses the traditions and legends for 
a definite purpose. 

The oldest extant epics in European literature 
are the Iliad and the Odyssey. By the ninth 
century b. c. a large amount of poetry about 
past events, historical or mythical, had been ac- 
cumulated in Greece. The most popular poems 
were undoubtedly those concerning the Trojan 
War, for the ten years’ conflict to recover the 
beautitul Helen furnished many stirring inci- 
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dents for tlie bards. At this period one of tlie 
poets colleeted these heroic narratives and com- 
posed the Iliad with the wrath of Achilles aS| 
the central episode. During the nest century 
additions were made by others until the Iliad 
became the epic which has come down to us. 
The same bard may have written the main 
episodes of the Odyssey. The extant form, how- 
ever, probably dates from the seventh century 
B. c. Tradition has assigned the composition of 
these epics to a blind bard named Homer, about 
whom we know nothing. 

The Iliad is a somewhat disjointed account of 
the conclu(Rng year of the Trojan War. AchUles 
sulks in his tent because Agamemnon takes a 
captive girl. He does not fight again until his 
best friend Patroclus is killed. Then he avenges 
the death of Patroclus by killing Hector. The 
lhad concludes with the burial of Hector. The 
gods and goddesses figure prominently as the 
protectors of the various heroes on both sides. To 
e modern reader the dignified Hector seems 
than the impulsive AchiUes, and the 
ai ul Andromache is more appealing than the 
flirtatious Helen. 


Finally Troy was captured through the craft 
ot Udysseus, who conceived the idea of the 
orse. The Odyssey relates his adven- 
Uq ^ years spent in wandering before 

he reached his home, the island of Ithaca. By 
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trickery he escapes from many dangers only 
to find his house overrun by suitors for the hand 
of his wife, Penelope. She has remained faith- 
ful, putting off the suitors from day to day. 
Odysseus Idlls them and is happily reunited 
vnth his family. The Odyssey is a more unified 
poem than the Iliad because it has one central 
hero and one central theme. The incidents are 
more varied, and the action is more rapid. Fur- 
thermore, Odysseus’s experiences with Poly- 
phemus, Circe, Calypso, and Nausicaa appeal to 
the reader because of the humorous touches. As 
the poet understood human nature thorouglily, 
Odysseus is one of the most natiual figures in 
aU literature. 

The Homeric poems are direct and simple 
narratives. Before the reader, passes a series of 
splendid pictures revealing the courage of 
heroes, the hardihood of seamen, the beauty of 
women, the faithfulness or disloyalty of wives, 
the adventures of wanderers, the sadness of 
separation, and the joy of reunion. In his essay, 
“On Translating Homer,” Matthew Arnold 
stated four truths “essential for him who would 
have a right conception of Homer.” He says: 
“Homer is rapid in his movement, Homer is 
plain in his words and style, Homer is simple 
in his ideas, Homer is noble in his manner.’ 
The translations which bring out these qualities 
most satisfactorily are the Iliad by Lang, Leaf. 
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and Meyer, and the Odyssey by Butcher and 
Lang. 

Unlike the Homeric poems, Virgil’s Mneid is 
a very carefully composed literary epic with a 
definite purpose. Virgil proclaimed the greatness 
of Rome and praised the ancestors of his em- 
peror. He expressed the national spirit with 
patriotic fervor. The Romans believed that they 
were descended from the Trojans, who had come 
to Italy after the faU of Troy. Virgil teUs how 
jEneas, the son of the goddess Venus and the 
warrior Anchises, led these wanderers and 
founded a kingdom in Italy. 

Virgil borrowed episodes, descriptions, and 
similes from Homer. The gods direct ..^neas in 
his undertakings just as they aid Odysseus. Both 
heroes visit Hades to consult the spirits, delay 
their journey because of attractive women, and 
finally triumph over apparent unsurmountable 
difficulties. Virgil’s hero, however, is less human. 
He is rather indifferent to the emotions and 
seems to have no wiU of his own. He places him- 
self in the hands of fate, praying and sacrificing 
to the gods for guidance. In fact, all the char- 
acters in the Mneid, with the exception of Dido, 
are somewhat mechanical or shadowy. Dido’s 
intense passion and despair at the departure 
of JEIneas make her story the most vital episode 
in the poem. Another famous section is that 
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describing tbe descent to Hades, where JEneas 
sees the great Romans destined to foUow him. 

Since Virgil hated war, his battle scenes are 
very poor. The combats lack vigor, for he had 
no interest in them. He was forced, however, 
to include them because they formed an essen- 
tial element in a story of conquest. They also 
added to the glory of the powerful Roman na- 
tion. The emphasis on this theme assured the 
poem an immediate and permanent reputation, 
which is based largely on the masterly handling 
of episodes and the brilliant lines. Virgil spared 
no pains to make the poem as perfect as per- 
severing labor could make it. In 19 b. c. he de- 
cided to visit the scenes of the Trojan War in 
Asia Minor and then to spend three years in a 
complete revision of the manuscript. He re- 
quested his friend Varius to burn the poem 
should anything happen to him on this journey. 
He did not live to carry out his plan, but for- 
tunately Varius did not keep his promise to 
destroy the Mneid. At the command of Augustus 
this famous Latin poem was preserved to bring 
glory to Rome and the homage of centuries to 
Virgil. 

Prom the seventh to the thirteenth centuries 
folk-epics concerning the national heroes were 
gradually assuming permanent form among the 
various European peoples. In these poems there 
is a fusion of pagan and Christian elements, for 
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the monks who copied the early manuscripts 
inserted lines or episodes to modify the original 
tone. But even in the epics composed aronnd 
Christian heroes like Charlemagne traces of 
racial traditions continually appear. Therefore, 
these poems are valuable repositories of the 
thoughts and ideals inspiring peoples who were 
emerging from the Dark Ages to found the 
modern nations. 

The Old English epic Beowulf probably orig- 
inated in songs sung by the gleemen before the 
Angles and Saxons left the Continent. It is com- 
posed of four parts: Beowulf’s fight with a 
monster, Grendel; his fight with Grendel’s 
mother beneath the waters of a dark lake ; his 
fifty years’ reign, and his last fight with a 
dragon. Throughout the poem runs the idea 
that men are powerless against Wyrd (fate), 
which determines their actions. The tone is 
stern and harsh but vigorous in the recital of 
brave deeds. Beowulf is the savior of his people, 
the mighty hero unsurpassed in strength, since 
he has supernatural powers to combat the forces 
of evil. Perhaps the most stirring section is that 
describing the young Beowulf ’s swimming match 
with Breca. This thrilling account reveals the 
qualities the Anglo-Saxons demanded their ideal 
hero should possess. 

In Beowulf the customs of the Anglo-Saxon 
races are preserved in detail. Apparently the 
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struggle for existence dominated their lives. 
Nature threatened them with the monsters lurk- 
ing in dark forests and gloomy fens. The only 
pleasure they had was eating and drinking in 
the mead hall, where they listened to tales of 
heroic deeds and received gifts from the kings. 
Seldom, were they free from some dread. No- 
where in the epic is there any reference to the 
kindlier aspects of nature. This ever-present 
sense of danger fostered a serious attitude, which 
is reflected in the moral tone and the Christian 
interpolations in the epic. 

Similar to Beoimilf in some of its incidents is 
Grettir the Strong, an Icelandic saga. Grettir 
was an outlaw and robber, whose great bravery 
and gigantic strength won him fame. Other sagas 
or Eddas tell stories about the gods or the ad- 
ventures of Norse heroes. They are filled with 
marvelous feats, clever tricks, family feuds, sim- 
ple explanations, fierce combats, and ghostly 
visitations. The supernatural plays a prominent 
part in these poems, because the Icelanders be- 
lieved in the malevolent power of fiends and in 
curses. Even the gods cannot escape. Prom the 
Pranks the Norseman learned the story of Sieg- 
fried and Brynhild and incorporated it into 
their own legendary lore, adding several roman- 
tic incidents. 

Siegfried was, however, a German hero. His 
exploits were cdebrated in the great Germanic 
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epic, The Nihelungenlied. The first part relates 
the wooing, marriage, and murder of Siegfried, 
the second teUs how his widow, Kriemhild, re- 
venged the murder. The poem embodies ideals 
of loyalty and nobility, for Siegfried is no longer 
a pagan hero but has become a valiant knight. 
Many Christian elements have, therefore, been 
included along with the older pagan beliefs. 
Altho the supernatural parts are retained, they 
are subordinated. The elaborate descriptions of 
the activities and even the clothes of the knights 
and ladies bore the modern reader, but they 
were duly appreciated by the medieval audi- 
ences. Occasionally a scene is enlivened by 
tragic intensity or grotesque humor. The Nile- 
lungenlied is a triumphant expression of the 
German faith in the righteousness of just re- 
venge. 

The national epic of Prance, The Song of 
Boland, was originally a simple poem composed 
in the eighth century to celebrate an incident 
in Charlemagne’s campaign of 778 in Spain. 
By the eleventh century the poem had been 
elaborated into a stirring account of how Roland 
with a few followers gave battle to the Saracens 
in the Pyrenees. Betrayed by the treachery of 
his stepfather, Ganelon, the hero is too proud 
to summon aid until it is too late to save him- 
<3elf and his companions. His impetuous courage 
and loyalty to his emperor are admirable, but 
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his thoughtlessness is deplorable. The poet con- 
trasts him with his noble cousin, Oliver. /‘Roland 
is brave, and Oliver is wise.” The story is told 
swiftly and vigorously in a simple style. Several 
impressive passages, such as Roland’s death, and 
many effective lines make The Song of Boland 
the greatest epic of Christian chivalry. 

Ruy Diaz de Bivar, called El Cid Campeador 
(the Lord Champion) because of his victories 
over the Moors, became the Roland of Spanish 
literature. The Cid recounts his adventures after 
his exile from Castile and his vengeance upon 
the unworthy husbands of his daughters. The 
hero is kind and generous as well as brave 
and fearless. His noble qualities win him the 
regard even of his enemies. The great Soldan of 
Persia sends gifts to him and seeks his friend- 
ship. Since the Spaniards were continually fight- 
ing the Moors, the sections of the epic dealing 
with mighty feats of arms are the most vigor- 
ous. The Cid, therefore, was extremely popular 
outside of Spain in an age exalting courageous 
achievements and courteous actions. 

The most important medieval epic and in 
some respects the most remarkable poem in all 
literature is Dante’s Divine Comedy. The in- 
spiration for this masterpiece and for Dante’s 
New Life was Beatrice Portinari. He adored her 
with all the chivalrous devotion of a medieval 
lover and worshiped her as his patron saint. 
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In the New Life Dante describes in prose and 
poetry his emotions when he saw Beatrice or 
heard some fact concerning her. After her death 
in 1290 he determined to write in her honor a 
poem in which he should “say concerning her 
that which has never been said concerning anj 
woman. ’ ’ 

In 1302 Dante was exiled from Florence when 
his party suffered defeat. For the remaining 
years of his life he wandered from court to 
court in northern Italy. His prose works, written 
in Latin, discuss politics and government. Dante 
desired a united Italy, in which the emperor 
should be recognized as the head of temporal 
affairs and the pope as supreme ruler in eccle- 
siastical matters. 

The Divine Comedy is a difficult poem to read, 
because Dante refers to so many historical and 
contemporary events and alludes to numerous 
classical myths. He was. a great scholar and 
student of philosophy and theology. To under- 
stand his magnificent vision of Hell, Purgatory, 
and Heaven the reader must have a comprehen- 
sive knowledge of life and thought in the Middle 
Ages. The Divine Comedy is the epitome of 
medieval culture. 

Interpreted literally, this epic is an account 
of Dante’s journey through HeU and Purgatory 
with Virgil as his guide, and through Heaven in 
the company of Beatrice. In HeU he hears the 
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stories of the sinners condemned to eternal tor- 
ment; in Purgatory he learns how atonement 
Is made for sin committed on earth; and in 
Heaven he observes the rewards granted to the 
virtuous. But the poem is more than a vivid de- 
scription of a vision. In a dedicatory letter to 
Can Grande, Dante wrote: “The object of the 
whole work is to make those who live in this life 
leave their state of misery and to lead them to a 
state of happiness.” Allegorically, then, the 
Divine Comedy shows man’s struggle against 
sin. At first he is led by Reason (Virgil), but 
Reason cannot teach him the highest wisdom, 
the contemplation of God. Revelation (Beatrice) 
alone can give man an imderstanding of divine 
love, “the love which moves the sun and other 
stars. ’ ’ 

The Divine Comedy is constructed on the mys- 
tic number three. The three parts are divided 
into thirty-three cantos nearly equal in length, 
with an introductory canto in the Inferno. 
There are nine circles in the Inferno, nine ledges 
in the Purgatorio, and nine spheres in the 
Paradiso. The Empyrean or Highest Heaven 
surrounds all. Furthermore, the meter is based 
on three rimes, the terza rima, and each stanza 
contains three lines. The second line rimes with 
the first and third of tlie next stanza. Tech- 
nically the poem is a marvel of composition. 

Dante wrote the Divine Comedy in Italian 
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so that it might be read by the common man as 
well as by the educated clergy. He raised the 
Tuscan dialect to the position of a literary 
language and made it the standard speech for 
the educated classes. Through Dante’s influence 
Florentine culture spread not only throughout 
Italy but also to the neighboring nations. Car- 
lyle characterized him as “world-deep,” for he 
reaches the heart of every man who will make 
the effort to comprehend him. 

The Inferno contains more famous passages 
than the other parts because Dante found in 
Hell persons whose tragic stories have a uni- 
versal appeal. Paolo and Francesca, Ulysses, and 
Count Ugolino are the most striking figures, for 
the poet has characterized them with rare skill, 
"^he moral and philosophical discussions in the 
Furgatorio and Paradiso lessen considerably the 
general interest in them. Also they have few 
memorable lines, such as the words written over 
the gate of Hell: “All hope abandon, ye who 
enter here!” 

"When Longfellow translated the Divine 
Comedy into English, he wrote two sonnets as 
a preface for his translation. The concluding 
lines of the second are a splendid tribute to 
Dante’s genius: 

4i! from what agonies of heart and brain. 

What exultations trampling on despair. 

What tenderness, what tears, what hate of wrong, 
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What passionate outcry of a soul in pain, 

Uprose this poem of the earth and air, 

This medieval miracle of song! 

Besides the medieval epics there are a vast 
number of contemporary narrative poems deal- 
ing with the adventures of Charlemagne ’s 
knights, the Arthurian legends, classical stories, 
the lives of the saints, and the current condi- 
tions. Altho all these poems were popular, the 
Arthurian legends seem to have been thf 
favorites throughout Europe. In Prance, Marie 
de Prance and Chretien de Troyes adapted the 
material to conform to traditional ideas con- 
cerning courtly love. Marie had lived in Eng- 
land at the court of Henry II, whose Queen, 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, was an authority on 
courtly love. Her lais on Arthurian and other 
subjects are simply and delightfully told, 
Arthur 0 ’Sliaunessey has freely translated 
several into English. Chretien’s chief poems are 
Knight of the Lion, Eric and Enid, Knight of 
the Cart, and Percevale. 

The last poem was a source for Wolfram von 
Eschenbach ’s Parzival, written in German about 
1200. Wolfram gave to the legend of the Holy 
Grail a deep spiritual significance. His work has 
more strength and naturalness than the typical 
court poems. Another German poet, Gottfried 
von Strassburg, described the overwhelming 
power of love in his Tristan. Altho he took his 
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material from Prencli sources, he treated it with 
more sincerity. Consequently his poem has an 
earnestness which these lack. 

The finest Middle-English poem on the 
Arthurian stories is Gawain and the Green 
Knight. Prom the very beginning it is filled with 
dramatic suspense. The challenge to a beheading 
contest, the consternation of the court when the 
Green Knight picks up his severed head and 
rides off, Gawain ’s journey to the Green Chapel, 
his experiences at the castle, and the explana- 
tions about them after he has met the Green 
Knight, who only wounds him, are told swiftly 
and effectively. Gawain is not quite the perfect 
knight, because he accepts the green girdle altho 
he resists the love-making of the knight’s wife. 
Throughout the poem the religious tone is min- 
gled with the mystery motive. 

The period in English literature when Gaioain 
and the Green Knight was written is called the 
Age of Chaucer from its most illustrious poet. 
As a hoy Geoffrey Chaucer was a page in the 
household of Lionel, Duke of Clarence. Later he 
was attached to the king’s household. Prom 
1370 until a few years before his death he re- 
ceived various appointments in the diplomatic 
and civfi. service. His missions to Prance and 
Italy brought him into contact with the litera- 
tures of those nations and directly infiuenced 
his work. For Chaucer poetry was an avocation 
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to be pursued as a relief from the trials of Ms 
busy days. 

His early poems are uot very original, because 
be merely imitated tbe French love poetry or 
applied it to a special purpose, as in The BoJce 
of the Duchesse. After his first visit to Italy, 
he wrote the Hons of Fame and the Parliament 
of the Foules, -which are some-what more indi- 
■\udual but still sho-w his dependence upon for- 
eign models. His first great poem, Troilus and 
Criseyde, is also derived from an Italian source, 
Boccaccio’s Filostrato. Chaucer, however, made 
numerous changes in the story and gave far 
more attention to the delineation of character, 
Hence the poem has been praised as a psycho- 
logical study of a -wise and cunning woman, a 
scheming and cynical old man, a romantic and 
philosophical youth, and a self-reliant man of 
action. 

If Chaucer had -written only these poems, he 
would be considered an interesting figure in 
medieval English literature but not a world 
poet. His Canterbury Tales, a collection of stories 
from various sources, has placed him in the front 
rant of great narrative -writers. In the Prologue 
he describes twenty-nine pilgrims who had as- 
sembled at the Tabard Inn in Southwark to go 
on the spring pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. 
Thomas a Becket at Canterbury. These men and 
women belong to every social class and represent 
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many occupations. In a few lines Chaucer has 
characterized each pilgrim with rare skill and 
good humor. The knight, the prioress, the monk, 
the friar, the merchant, the student, the plow- 
man, the miller, the wife of Bath, and aU the 
others are exceedingly human in their attitudes 
and prejudices. The stories they teU while they 
travel with the merry host of the Tabard as 
guide also reveal Chaucer’s power of observa- 
tion. Even when he retells a conventional tale, 
he gives it new life. By using the Midland 
dialect for his Canterhury Tales, he made it the 
standard for modern English. His language is 
difficult, but his lively descriptions will repay 
the reader for the effort to master it. 

Chaucer’s friend, whom he addresses as “0 
Moral Gower” in the closing lines of Troilus 
and Criseyde, wrote in Latin, French, and Eng- 
lish. His English poem, Confessio Amantis, was 
a storehouse of plots for the Elizabethan drama- 
tists. These stories are too lengthy and too 
rambling as weU as too didactic to hold the 
interest. Also they lack definite characterization. 
They are, however, distinctly representative of 
the allegorical poetry which delighted four- 
teenth-century readers. 

Another allegory is Langland’s Vision of 
Piers the Plowman, preaching a doctrine of sal- 
vation by good works. Piers, the simple worker, 
leads the company to truth after he has finished 
D543 
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liis plowing. The poem contains references to 
contemporary events, emphasizes the hardships 
suffered by the poor, and satirizes social and 
religious conditions. Langland advises people to 
do their work honestly instead of going on pH- 
grimages. In the concluding section he is identi- 
fied with Christ. 

Contemporary conditions are also described in 
the ballads, written down probably in the fif- 
teenth century, altho many are much older. They 
were handed down by word of mouth from 
father to son and usually altered by each re- 
citer. Since they are the poetry of the people, 
they express the ideas and feelings of the com- 
munity. They tell impersonally a simple, direct 
story with few comments. The repetitions and 
refrains made them easier to learn, while the 
dialog increased greatly their naturalness. Pro- 
fessor Child collected about three hundred Eng- 
lish and Scottish ballads, dealing with border 
conflicts, domestic tragedies, supernatural oc- 
currences, and Robin Hood’s adventures. This 
outlawed hero was most popular because he 
played tricks on the sheriff, robbed the wealthy 
merchants and monks, but aided the poor. The 
wholesome humor and delightful spontaneity of 
the ballads betray their communal origin. 

The literary epics of the Italian Renaissance 
are deadly dull because their stories move so 
slowlv. The forty-six cantos of Lodovico 
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Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso teU about numerous 
adventures wbicb have little relationship to the 
central episode, the madness of Orlando. The 
poet has interspersed elaborate digressions in 
praise of the House of Este, whose dulies were 
his patrons. He pretended that Ruggiero and 
Bradamante, his chief characters, were the an- 
cestors of this house. He inserted the various 
subordinate episodes to keep these lovers apart 
until the end of the poem. Ariosto’s merits are 
his fertile imagination, his directness in narra- 
tion, and his endeavor to reach perfection hy 
constant revision. The Orlando Furioso ex- 
presses the sensuous and romantic ideas dominat- 
ing the Italian Renaissance. 

When he was seventeen years old, Torquato 
Tasso published his Rinaldo, an imitation of 
Ariosto. His long epic, Jerusalem Delivered, is a 
story concerning the capture of the Holy City 
by the Crusaders. In minor episodes, more or 
less unrelated to the main theme, Tasso employed 
the supernatural to gain impressive effects. His 
main purpose was to pay homage to the religious 
fervor actuating the Crusaders. As he had a 
sensitive and melancholy temperament, he 
treated most sympathetically the characters in 
the romantic episodes. Shortly after he com- 
pleted this poem, he suffered from recurring at- 
tacks of insanity, brought on by the feeling that 
his work was not appreciated at the court. 
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The discoveries made by Vasco da Gama fur- 
nished Luis de Camoens with material for his 
Lusiads. Since Camoens had spent seventeen 
years in exile in India, he could describe from 
experience the scenes visited by his hero. This 
fine epic of Portuguese valor became an inspira- 
tion for his countrymen when they were attacked 
by the Spanish. Furthermore, it has revealed the 
musical quality of the Portuguese language. 

By 1550 the age of chivalry had almost 
passed. The English poet Edmund Spenser tried 
to revive its spirit by his Faerie Queene, written 
“to fashion a gentleman or noble person in vir- 
tuous and gentle discipline.” He planned to re- 
late in twelve books the adventures of twelve 
knights representing the twelve virtues. These ad- 
ventures were to take place on the twelve days 
during the annual feast held by Gloriana, the 
Faery Queen. Spenser finished only six and a 
half books of this astoimding task. The poem is, 
moreover, a religious, political, and moral alle- 
gory designed to teach man his duty by inspir- 
ing examples. 

Spenser borrowed many episodes from Ariosto 
but gave them a new significance. He used old 
words and archaic forms to create a romantic 
atmosphere. He also invented the Spenserian 
stanaa, which was admirably fitted for a sus- 
tained effect. On account of his magnificent 
descriptions, colorful imagery, and musical verse, 
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Charles Lamb called him “the poet's poet.” 
The Faerie Queene reflects the spirit of the age 
but fails to make a universal appeal because it 
lacks variety and vitality, 

John Milton also sought in his Paradise Lost 
to teach a lesson. He wished to “justify the ways 
of God to men.” Paradise Lost is the sublime 
epic of Puritanism, expounding the Calvinistic 
doctrines in long arguments. It begins with the 
expulsion of the rebel angels from heaven, de- 
scribes their plans for revenge, relates how Satan 
tempted man, and closes with man 's fall and de- 
parture from the Garden of Eden, A great 
Milton scholar. Professor Masson, has thus char- 
acterized the poem: “Whatever else Paradise 
Lost may be, it is certainly one of the most 
learned poems in the world.” Into it Milton 
placed the knowledge lie had gained from Cam- 
bridge, from his Italian journey, and from his 
extensive reading. 

The hero of the poem is Satan, for he is the 
only character in whom the reader has any 
interest. His unconquerable courage and clever 
schemes ivin our admiration. Even tho he di- 
rected his activities against man, we do not 
regret that he succeeded. He is superb in his 
acceptance of his fate : 

Which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell. 
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And in the lowest deep a lower deep, 

Still threat’ning to devonr me, opens wide 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven. 

Then he asserts his determination to f oUow evil : 

So farewell hope, with hope farewell fear. 
Farewell remorse; all good to me is lost. 

Evil, be thou my good. 

Paradise Regained, which recounts Christ’s 
victory over the tempter, has little of the maj- 
esty of its predecessor. Milton’s dramatic poem, 
Samson Agonistes, does, however, contain many 
impressive passages. The blind Milton could well 
understand the agony suffered by the captive 
in the Philistine prison. In one of his finest 
sonnets Wordsworth has eulogized the great 
Puritan poet’s attitude toward life: 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart: 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea : 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

. So didst thou travel op life’s common way. 

In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

During the eighteenth century Friedrich 
Gottlieb Klopstock was hailed in Germany as the 
new Milton. Posterity has decided that his 
Messias was far overrated by his contempora- 
ries. Its twenty cantos contain too much theo- 
logical discussion and too little action and char- 
acterization. Yet Klopstock ’s influence upon 
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German poetry tlirongh. this epic and through 
his patriotic odes marks him as the forerunner 
of the nationalist movement in German litera- 
ture. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
several poets -wrote mock-epics. They applied 
the grand style and the machinery of the classi- 
cal epics to some trifling incident. The most 
famous mock-epic is Alexander Pope’s The Rape 
of the Lock, a very witty satire on female frivol- 
ities. The theme was most suitable to Pope’s par- 
ticular genius. His clever epigrams and brilliant 
satire portray perfectly the artificial life in the 
days of Queen Anne. 

After the eighteenth century few poems were 
written in imitation of the classical epics. The 
reaction against their artificial style and heroic 
themes discouraged poets from attempting such 
sustained efforts on a grand scale. The long 
narrative poems -vsritten duriug the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries have only slight simi- 
larities with these earlier poems, altho some 
have been designated as epics. Modern poets have 
approached their subjects from a more personal 
point of view even when they have treated heroic 
actions. 
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DIDACTIC AND SATIRICAL POETRY 

According to Dr. Jolinson the poet should be 
“the interpreter of nature and the legislator of 
mankind.” Some poets have considered this to 
be their main function. They have, therefore, 
aimed to instruct either directly or indirectly. 
This didactic purpose may be praiseworthy, but 
in the majority of instances it has weakened a 
poem if it has predominated. An excellent poem 
may be spoiled by a moral tag, such as the con- 
cluding stanzas of The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner. 

The appeal of moral, philosophical, and satir- 
ical poetry is almost entirely an intellectual one. 
Often the reader feels that the poet could have 
given his message much more directly in prose. 
Yet in a poetic age the writer may be forced 
to disseminate his ideas by this means. Or he 
may be able to express himself more easily in 
poetry. Sometimes he uses the poetic form as a 
disguise for his satire. Many moral and satirical 
poems are merely literary curiosities, but a few 
have a permanent place in literature. 

A universally popular form is the fable, which 
draws a moral lesson from an experience of a 
man or an animal. The Greeks ascribed their 
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fables, originally ■written, in prose bnt preserved 
in the poetic version of Babrins, to ^sop. It is 
a question whether ^sop ever existed, bnt he 
was supposed to have lived about the sixth cen- 
tury before Christ. At least, in classical times 
the fables were -widely kno-wn and frequently 
collected by both Greek and Latin authors. 

In the Middle Ages, ^sop's name was also 
attached to various collections. Other poems in 
a similar vein were the Fabliaux. These have 
been defined as “the recital, for the most part 
comic, of a real or possible event occurring in 
the ordinary conditions of human life.” Some 
ridicule, in rather free language, the knights, 
the clergy, the peasants, and especially the 
feminine sex. Another group deals -with the ad- 
ventures of Reynard the Fox, whose cunning ex- 
tracted him from numerous difficulties. In these 
tales the moral is generally subordinated to the 
humorous or narrative interest. 

Prom all sources Jean La Fontaine drew the 
material for the twelve books of his Fables 
Choisies Mises en Yers, published between 1668 
and 1693. His artistic treatment of this material 
earned for his fables a lasting reputation. His 
narrative style is simple but varied, and his 
satire is genial. In his poems we have the fable 
at its best. 

"Whereas the moral is secondary in the fable, 
it is the chief feature of philosophical poetry. 
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The poet desires to give practical or ethical 
rules for conduct. The earliest extant didactic 
poems in European literature were written in 
Greece about the middle of the eighth century 
B. c. The Greeks ascribed them, together with 
numerous similar poems, to Hesiod, about whom 
many fictitious stories arose. The T7orA;s and 
Days tells farmers and sailors when they should 
perform certain tasks. To illustrate his points 
Hesiod recounted appropriate stories, such as the 
legend concerning Pandora, the first woman. The 
Descent of the Gods is a religious text-book, 
describing the creation and explaining Greek 
mythology. These poems are primarily valuable 
for their accounts of the customs and beliefs 
among the early Greeks. 

The most remarkable poem in Latin literature 
gives a scientific exposition of the universe. 
Lucretius anticipates the atomic and evolution- 
ary theories in several passages in his Of the 
Nature of Things, altho he also credits some 
amusing errors. The poet’s purpose was to re- 
move the fear of death by showing that aU the 
universe is composed of material particles in 
various combinations. "When these particles 
separate, material things disintegrate. He re- 
jects the idea of a future life with the words 
“the soul’s dissolved, like smoke, into the lofty 
winds of air.” Furthermore, he states that reli- 
gion has brought unhappiness because it is 
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based on the superstitions belief tLat tlie gods 
are concerned with, human affairs. He traces 
the rise of man from nature to civilization and 
discusses his relationship to the universe, sym- 
pathizing with him in his struggles and suffer- 
ings. Of the Nature of Things is thus a sum- 
mary of Epicurean philosophy in great poetry. 
William Ellery Leonardos English translation, 
which retains in a large measure the excellence 
of the original, is recommended to readers desir- 
ing a knowledge of this philosophy. 

The didactic poems written during the Middle 
Ages would fill volumes, for in verses the clergy 
taught religious truths, the schoolmen debated 
theological and philosophical points, and the 
secular writers composed allegorical arguments 
about courtly love. The modern reader finds the 
majority of these dull and confusing on account 
of their interminable discussions. Occasionally 
a striking passage will relieve the monotony, bnt 
these sections are rare. The Old English poem, 
Christ, by Cynevmlf, contains some beautiful 
lines and dramatic pictures of the Nativity, 
Ascension, and Last Judgment. It reveals better 
than any other medieval religious poem the sin- 
cere reverence which characterized the Chris- 
tianity of the age. 

A typical representative of the love allegory 
is the French Roman de la Bose, translated into 
English by Chaucer. For more than two htm- 
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dred. years this poem, containiiig over twenty- 
two thousand lines, retained its popularity 
throughout Europe. By a dream allegory the 
authors, William de Lorris and Jean de Meung, 
expound the art of love in its entirety. The 
first part has some very beautiful descriptions, 
but the second is overburdened with long 
speeches by Reason to convince the lover that 
the disadvantages of love are more numerous 
than its pleasures. Stories and quotations from 
classical sources as well as references to current 
ideas make the Roman de Id Bose a veritable 
compendium of medieval knowledge. As Jean de 
Meung satirized the tendencies of the day, it is 
a valuable source book for the student of the 
period. 

To understand satirical poetry, unless it is 
directed against universal faults in human 
nature, the reader must know something about 
the conditions which inspired it. Hence polit- 
ical and personal satires have become almost 
unintelligible if they are not edited with copious 
notes. This is, however, not so true concerning 
social satire, because similar conditions recur 
at different historical periods. The Rome of the 
emperors, for example, was not so very different 
in its essential characteristics from the New 
York of the mayors. 

Martial came to Rome from his native Spain 
to seek a patron. He presented his Booh of Spec- 
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tacles to Titus at the celebration of tbe inaugura- 
tion of tbe Colosseum, perhaps in tbe hope of 
gaining royal favor. This boob and bis twelve 
books of epigrams give an excellent idea of 
Roman society in tbe first century. He used tbe 
epigram to flatter a patron, to congrattdate a 
friend, to describe a dinner, or to rail against 
contemporary vices. He declared bis purpose in 
tbe following lines: 

’Tis my constant care 

To lash the vices, but the persons spare. 

All types feel tbe lasb, since Martial bad a keen 
eye for follies. He preferred a quiet country 
life to tbe gaiety of tbe capital and finally re- 
turned to Spain. His sharp wit and terse style 
appealed to tbe eighteenth-century writers, who 
considered him tbe world’s greatest epigram- 
matist. 

Tbe conditions in Rome were so bad that 
Juvenal declared that “it is difficult not to 
write satire.” He was a realist presenting life 
from all angles. He introduced bis satires with 
this statement: “All that men do, their hope, 
fear, wrath, pleasure, joys, and gaddings make 
up the medley of my book.” His attacks on ex- 
travagance and licentiousness are harsh and 
caustic. His later satires deal in a somewhat 
milder tone with abstract subjects. He points 
out tbe value of parental example in bringing up 
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children and states that virtue is true nobility. 
Juvenal looked with alarm at the tendency of the 
newly rich to ape Grecian customs. He preached 
the doctrine of Rome for the Romans. 

Despite his coarseness and exaggeration, 
Juvenal has been universally admired for his 
descriptive ability. By the choice of pertinent 
details he presents a clear-cut picture. His fiery 
diction gives color and vitality to his descrip- 
tions. Dr. Johnson adapted two of the satires 
to eighteenth-century England under the titles, 
London and The Vanity of Human Wishes. With 
a few changes in names Juvenal’s satires would 
describe conditions in modern New York. 

The neo-classic revival in the European litera- 
tures of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
produced several powerful satirists. Dryden, 
Pope, and Goldsmith in England and Parini in 
Italy wrote the best-known poems in this 
manner. 

After the Restoration John Dryden supported 
the new government, which he had praised in 
Astrcea Bedux at the return of Charles II. His 
Annus Miraiilis describes the Dutch War, the 
great fire, and the plague of 1666, and is en- 
livened with an occasional satiric remark. His 
powers as a satirist, however, were not fuUy dis- 
played until Aisalom and Aohitophel, The 
Medal, and Macflechnoe. The first two poems, 
directed against the Earl of Shaftesbury, who 
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had been tried for treason but acquitted, con- 
tain some excellent portraits of bis contempo- 
raries. Dr. Johnson said: “There is no need to 
inquire why those verses "were read, which to 
all the attractions of wit, elegance, and harmony, 
added the cooperation of aU the factious pas- 
sions, and filled every mind with triumph or 
resentment.” Dryden had no personal grudge 
against these politicians but merely wished to 
disclose their intrigues. Macfiecknoe is, on the 
other hand, a personal attack upon the poet 
ShadweU, who would be entirely forgotten if 
it were not for Dryden ’s line, “But ShadweU 
never deviates into sense.” 

Besides the satires, Dryden wrote two didac- 
tic poems, expounding the doctrines of both the 
Anglican and the Catholic Churches. The reason 
he defended both churches was that he became 
a Catholic in 1687. Therefore, The Hind and the 
Panther, a beast fable in form, controverts the 
arguments he had previously used in Beligio 
Laid to recommend the Anglican Church. 
Neither poem shows any deep religious convic- 
tion. Dryden ’s ingenuity in argument and vigor 
in satire have kept his poetry alive. 

Alexander Pope used satire to revenge hims elf 
upon his enemies. Unamiable and sensitive, he 
quarreled with most of his contemporaries and 
alienated his friends sooner or later. The fact 
that he recognized the qualities of greatness in 
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tliose he satirized adds to the sting of his words. 
He knew exactly where to direct his thrusts. 
In the Dxmciad and the Epistle to Dr. Arhufh- 
not, Pope abused his critics and the persons he 
thought had tried to injure his reputation. 

His Essay on Man discusses the relation of 
man to the universe, to himself, and to society. 
It is a versification of the deistie philosophy 
based on the theory that “whatever is, is right.’’ 
The poet advised man not to bother with the 
problems of the universe but to endeavor to 
understand himself. 

Bhiow then thyself, presume not God to scan, 

The proper study of -mankind is Man. 

Pope polished and refined the heroic couplet 
until it was a perfect medium for the expression 
of his ideas. The classical precision, terseness, 
and balance of this meter set forth his keen wit 
to the best possible advantage. Hence his coup- 
lets have been quoted more frequently than the 
lines of any other English poet except Shake- 
speare. This fact substantiates his statement that 

True wit is nature to advantage dress’d, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed. 

In the next generation Oliver Goldsmith 
sought to prove by a survey of mankind in The 
Traveler that happiness cannot be found any- 
where. In this discussion of European civiliza- 
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tion he gave practically no place to natural 
scenery, altho the Swiss mountains, the Italian 
lakes, and the Dutch canals furnished the back- 
ground. The Deserted Village is another argu- 
mentative poem on the thesis: 

HI fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth aecmnnlates and men decay. 

Goldsmith criticizes social customs and shows 
in contrasting pictures the results brought by 
changing conditions upon the happy life of a 
flourishing village. The poem is read to-day for 
its delightful characterizations, its expression 
■jf sympathy for the poor, and its descriptions 
of nature. Goldsmith looked back with affection 
to his youth in Ireland. Through a haze of 
sentiment he described Sweet Auburn with its 
kindly parson and respected schoolmaster. 

Probably Giuseppe Parini had read Pope, for 
his The Day reflects the spirit of the English 
satirist. It depicts the morning, afternoon, eve- 
ning, and night of a fashionable young Italian 
in Milan. Parini points out how the frivolous 
society wasted its time. His expert handling of 
blank verse caused a later Italian poet to call 
him “the Virgil of Modern Italy.” 

Since the eighteenth century didactic and 
satirical poems have lost popular favor because 
the romantic revival taught readers to expect an 
emotional and personal note in poetry. 
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LYRICAL AND PASTORAL POETRY 

A LTBic is a short poem, musical in style and 
personal in tone. The writer expresses subjec- 
tively his emotional reaction to his experiences. 
Originally the term was applied by the Greeks 
to poetry recited to the accompaniment of the 
lyre. To-day it is used to designate many forms 
of poetry besides songs. Even prose may be 
lyrical, provided it has a musical cadence. A pas- 
toral describes rural scenes and customs. Many 
pastorals contain narrative- or dramatic pas- 
sages, which serve to add a romantic glamour to 
an idealized rustic existence. Seldom do the 
pastorals suggest that there are any hardships 
in country life. When they do mention the 
severer aspects, they emphasize the compensat- 
ing peacefulness and simplicity. 

Only fragments of early Greek lyric poetry 
have come down to us. Apparently from refer- 
ences in later works a number of poets writing 
during the sixth and seventh centuries p. c. 
were held in great honor. Alcasus, Sappho, and 
Anacreon have been particularly praised. 
Horace imitated many poems by Alceeus and 
spoke of him as a great poet. Alc^us partici- 
pated in polities at Mytilene and was exiled for 
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some years. His political poems describe a war- 
rior’s hall, the ship of state, and the strife be- 
tween the parties. In another group of poems 
to be sung at banquets he extolled the pleasures 
of wine. 

Sappho, addressed by Alcaeus as “Violet- 
tressed, pure, softly-smiling Sappho ’ ’ and called 
by Plato the “Tenth Muse,” is generally con- 
sidered the world’s most inspired feminine poet. 
According to a legend, she cast herself into the 
sea in despair when the handsome Phaon re- 
jected her love. On the island of Lesbos she con- 
ducted a school for girls interested in poetry, 
who seem often to have been indifferent to her in- 
struction. She was primarily a poet of love, 
passionately staging about its pleasures and 
pains. She also composed hymns in honor oi 
Aphrodite and bridal songs for the weddings of 
her friends. The Sapphic stanza is most effec- 
tive in its simple beauty, as Swinburne has 
demonstrated by his use of it. With all her 
passionate ardor Sappho at times could express 
tender feeling, as in the following poem; 

All that the glittering mom hath driven afar 
Thou callest home, 0 evening star! 

Thou callest sheep, thou callest kid to rest. 

And children to their mother’s breast. 

Since Anacreon was not so independent as 
AIcjbus, he enjoyed the patronage of the tyrants, 
Polycrates and Hipparchus. The court life suited 
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him exactly, for he liked, ease and comfort. His 
graceful poems praised his patrons or enter- 
tained their guests. They express the joy and 
optimism of youth or regret its passing. 
Anacreon’s light verse was imitated by many 
successors, whose poems, collected under the title 
Anacreontics, were long believed to be genuine. 

Another type of Greek lyric poetry was the 
ode in honor of victors at the various athletic 
contests. Simonides of Ceos developed this form 
by introducing a myth concerning the heroes or 
gods. His poetry has ease and pathos but little 
vigor. In 1896 twenty poems by his nephew, 
Baechylides, were discovered in Egypt. The 
longest is an ode celebrating the victory won 
by the horse of Hiero, ruler of Syracuse, at the 
Olympic games. The others are either odes of 
victory or lyrical poems based on myths. Bac- 
chylides strove for technical perfection and ele- 
gance in style. He seldom attained the dignity of 
his younger contemporary Pindar. 

Forty-four odes by this greatest lyric poet of 
Greece have been preserved from the seventeen 
books collected by Alexandrian scholars. Pindar 
came from Thebes to Athens, where he studied 
choral composition. Later he spent some years at 
the court of Hiero of Syracuse. His fame was so 
great that his services were constantly demanded 
by princes or wealthy men. For Pindar poetry 
was an exceedingly profitable profession. 
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. He celebrated victories won in every sport at 
tbe Olympian, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean 
games. A Pindaric ode begins with a reference 
to the victory, then relates some myth con- 
nected with the victor’s family or native city, 
and concludes with a moral lesson. It was sung 
by a chorus, which performed a rhythmic dance 
during the singing of the first two stanzas, the 
strophe and antistrophe, but stood in a special 
formation during the epode. The composition 
of the poem is limited by this elaborate form, 
for the stanzas must be carefully balanced and 
the poem must contain three stanzas or some 
multiple of three. Pindar so mastered this diffi- 
cult form that Matthew Arnold coined the word 
“Pindarism” to designate the power of style 
and praised the magnificent imagery and noble 
expression of the odes. He said: “Pindar is a 
poet on whom, above aU other poets, the power of 
style seems to have exercised an inspiring and 
intoxicating effect.” 

After Alexander conquered Egypt, he built 
the city of Alexandria, which became the literary 
center of the Grecian world during the third 
century b. c. Here Ptolemy founded the famous 
library containing 700,000 manuscripts and en- 
couraged learned men to gather at his court. 
The most important Alexandrian poet is The- 
ocritus, the master of the idyl, a little picture of 
pastoral life. In his Idyls he often incorporated 
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tlie folk-songs sung at the festivals in his native 
Sicily, where the shepherds strove to win a 
carved bowl or lamb. Prom these contests he 
obtained his subjects, such as the lament of the 
forsaken lover, the lover’s devotion to his be- 
loved, and the dirge for the dead shepherd. He 
also adapted from them the recurring refrain. 
The chief quality in the Idyls is their realistic 
descriptions of nature. Neither Virgil nor any 
other imitator in ancient or modern European 
literature has been able to surpass Theocritus 
in this respect. 

The fifteenth idyl. The Festival of Adonis, is 
a masterpiece of realistic dialog and clever char- 
acterization, It describes in amusing detail the 
experiences of two Syracusan women, who go to 
Ptolemy’s palace to see the beautifully decorated 
image of Adonis and to hear a famous artist 
sing the hymn in his honor. In its freshness, 
truth to human nature, and humorous situations 
it is so natural that it has a universal appeal. 
Gorge and Praxinoa might be two American 
ladies going to the Metropolitan Opera House to 
hear their favorite soprano. 

The principal source for Greek lyric poetry 
from the sixth century b. o. to the sixth century 

A. D., is the Anthology, or “collection of flow- 
ers,” discovered at Heidelberg in 1607. The 
original collection was made in the first century 

B. 0. by Meleager, who called his book the Oar- 
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Jand. Five otlier writers added to the work aa 
they transcribed it, until over four thousand 
short poems were included. Since the poems 
touch every mood and experience, the Anthology 
gives ns a complete resume of Greek thought 
and feeling. 

Virgil imitated the Greek idyl in his ten 
Eclogues, which are largely conventional de- 
scriptions of the experiences and loves of the 
shepherds. They do, however, indicate that Vir- 
gil appreciated nature and enjoyed the peaceful 
life on his farm in Northern Italy. A further 
indication of Virgil’s interest in rural life is 
the Georgies, written at the suggestion of 
Mfficenas to encourage farmers to restore the 
lands devastated by the wars. The poem discusses 
the tilling of the soil, the cultivation of trees 
and vines, and the care of cattle and bees. But 
it also contains some discerning descriptions, 
such as that of spring, and some entertaining 
legends. Virgil always preferred the quiet of the 
country fo the pleasures of Augustan society. 

Catullus enjoyed the gay life in the capital, to 
which he had come from Verona hoping per- 
haps for a more appreciative audience. In 61 
B. c. he met Clodia, the attractive wife of the 
governor of Cisalpine Gaul. For the next four 
years she was, under the name of Lesbia, the 
inspiration for his poetry. He extols her beauty, 
rages against her fickleness, and finally deter- 
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mines to drive her image from his mind. He de- 
cided that “•women’s promises are "writ in 
■water” and "went to Bithynia to forget his 
Lesbia. 

In other poems he gives his impressions 
formed on these travels and hurls invectives 
against politicians. His longer poems on mar- 
riage and the devotion of lovers lack the sim- 
plicity and passion of the shorter pieces. Catullus 
■was at his best ■when he ■was reflecting his sen- 
sitive feelings and passionate reactions to his 
experiences. 

This ardent personal note is almost entirely 
lacking in the poetry of Horace. He accepted 
life philosophieally, gaining from the s^wiftly fly- 
ing moments ■whatever enjoyment he could. He 
realized that life is transitory and death is in- 
e^vdtable, but this kno^wledge ^d not disturb his 
equanimity. All he asked ■was : 

Health to enjoy the blessings sent 
Prom Heaven; a mind unclouded, strong; 

A cheerful heart; a ■wise content; 

An honored age; and song. 

His friendship ■with Msecenas, the patron of 
literature, brought him many blessings, among 
which ■was the famous Sabine farm. This friend- 
ship was purely a social relationship, for Horace 
cared nothing for politics. He even refused to 
become the emperor’s private secretary. He was 
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welcomed at the court but mever forced to be 
present. Once be declined to leave bis farm at 
the request of Msecenas. Apparently bis patron 
appreciated his abilities and respected bis wishes. 

Horace divided bis poetry into four groups, 
Satires, Epodes, Epistles, and Odes. In the 
Satires be tells bow be was annoyed by a bore, 
bow the newly rich sought social prominence, 
how people gossiped about their neighbors, bow 
be experienced hardships on bis journeys, and 
bow be spent his time on bis farm. The Epodes 
deal principally with events of the time. The 
Epistles discuss in a somewhat didactic manner 
literature and philosophy and give practical 
rules for conducting one’s life. Altbo many 
poems in aU three groups have fine qualities, 
few attain the artistic finish of the Odes. 

The technical perfection of these poems has 
never been successfully imitated in Latin or in 
translation. Horace became interested in the 
mechanics of verse during his early years when 
he was studjdng the difficult meters of early 
Hreek poetry. He strove to attain a mastery 
over these forms and so well accomplished his 
aim that the Odes have remained unique in 
■ excellence of form. They touch almost every 
human emotion : friendship, love, patriotism, 
joviality, conviviality, and serious reflection. 
They are, however, frequently conventional 
without any sincere feeling. Horace’s impersonal 
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tone and facile style -were greatly admired in 
the eighteenth centurj^, when the neo-elassicists 
particularly regarded his principles. 

Ovid was about twenty years younger than 
Horace. He had been trained for an official 
career but decided to devote himself to poetry. 
In his Tristia, recounting the sorrows of his exile, 
he calls himself “that playful poet of tender 
love.” His love poems gained him prominence 
in the literary circle at Rome until 8 a. d., when 
he was banished to Tomi on the Black Sea. The 
chief reason for his exile has never been ac- 
curately determined. It may have been a political 
intrigue, for his own statement that he was ban- 
ished because of a poem seems hardly credible, 
as the Art of Love had been published eight 
years before. This poem explains the methods of 
winning and keeping a mistress or a lover. Ovid 
plainly had a thorough knowledge of the 
feminine heart. 

Perhaps he had gained this insight from ex- 
perience or observation of love affairs in the 
frivolous society of the Augustan Age. The 
poems in the Amoves relate the progress of such 
a conventional love affair with a certain Corinna. 
They are insincere and lack personal feeling, 
for Corinna is a fictitious person. The Reroides 
contains letters supposed to have been written 
by women to their absent lovers or husbands. 
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All these love poems are witty, cynical, and 
shrewd, hut distinctly artificial. 

Ovid’s narrative and descriptive ability make 
his Fasti and Metamorphoses more entertaining 
than the love poems. The Fasti describes the 
festivals of the first six months of the Roman 
calendar. It gives ns considerable information 
about Roman customs and beliefs. But the poem 
which assured Ovid immortality is the Meta- 
morphoses, a collection of two hundred and 
forty-six tales concerning the transformations of 
persons into various forms. It begins with the 
creation and end.: with the transfiguration of 
Julius Caesar into a star. Hence it is a storehouse 
of such famous Greek and Roman myths as 
those of Narcissus, D»dalus and Icarus, and 
Pygmalion. For the poets from the Middle Ages 
to the nineteenth century and for the painters 
of the Renaissance, the Metamorphoses was a 
source of inspiration. Ovid was an excellent 
story-teller, but, as Quintilian said, he was “too 
much in love with his own cleverness.” 

Very few lyrics written between the first and 
the fourteenth centuries have any great literary 
value. The poets imitated the classical authors 
or composed poems in elaborate verse forms. 
These were usually conventional in subject mat- 
ter as well as artificial in style, A few hymns, 
like Csedmon’s in Old English, were inspired 
by a sincere reverence. In Widsith, Beor’s 
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Lament, and Tlie Seafarer the "wanderings and 
hardships suffered by the early English are 
descrihed. They also reflect the hardy spirit and 
the love for the sea, which urged these adven^ 
turers “to fare forth in search of the land of 
the stranger.” The devotion to their lords and 
homes was another prominent characteristic of 
these people. In Old English there is practically 
no love poetr}’-, for the sterner aspects of life OC' 
eupied their attention. A very fine Middle Eng- 
lish poem, The Pearl, laments the death of the 
poet’s daughter. 

The l3Tics of Medieval Prance were princi- 
pally love songs composed by the troubadours 
in Provence or the trouveres in northern Prance. 
The troubadour worshiped his lady from a dis- 
tance in accordance with the rules of courtly 
lore. Often she was another's wife and seldom 
gave him encouragement. Therefore, he com- 
plained about her indifference, pouring out his 
sighs in most complicated stanzas. These poems 
were sometimes sung by their authors but more 
frequently by professional entertainers called 
jongleurs. Everyone from the kings to the 
peasants indulged in this delightful pastime, for 
the poet received many honors. 

The minnesingers were as highly esteemed at 
the various German courts. The most noted, 
Walther von der Vogelweide, wandered from 
court to court, entertaining his patrons with love 
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lyrics or commemorating historical events in bis 
political poetry. Altbo "Waltber followed the con- 
ventions, be introduced a national element and 
some personal feeling. His appreciation for tbe 
beauties of nature gives a modern tone to sucb 
poems as JJnter den Linden. 

Waltber bas sometimes been compared witb 
Francesco Petrarcb, tbe master of tbe Italian 
sonnet. A sonnet is a poem of fourteen lines witb 
a special rime scheme. Petrarch’s sonnets have 
two seetionsj an octet stating an idea and a 
sextet making a direct application to some par- 
ticular circumstance. Tbe following sonnet, en- 
titled “The Praise of Laura Transcends His 
Poetic Powers,” shows bis method: 

Ashamed sometimes thy beauties should remain 
As yet unsung, sweet lady, in my rime; 

When first I saw thee I recall the time. 

Pleasing as none shall ever please again. 

But no fit polish can my verse attain. 

Not mine is strength to try the task sublime: 

My genius, measuring its power to climb. 

From such attempt doth prudently refrain. 

Pull oft I oped my lips to chant thy name; 

Then in mid utterance the lay was lost: 

But say what muse can dare so bold a flight? 
Pull oft I strove in measure to indite; 

But ah, the pen, the hand, the vein I boast. 

At once were vanquish’d by the mighty theme! 

Altbo Petrarcb counted among bis friends tbe 
most renowned scholars and tbe most powerful 
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rulers of the timej he found little pleasure in the 
homage paid to him. The inspiration for his 
love poetry ■was Laura, whom he first saw in 
church at Avignon in 1327. He said, “What 
little I am, such as it is, I am through her.” 
For twenty-one years he sang her praises or 
mourned her rebuffs in sonnets, canzoni, madri- 
gali, baUati, and one long poem, Trionji. He 
wrote in Italian instead of the scholarly Latin 
so that .she might read his poems. At a snule 
from her, he was inspired with hopes; at a 
frown, he was plunged into despair. 

Laura probably became for Petrarch a symbol 
for love. His poems resemble the conventional 
lyrics of the earlier poets with their stock 
similes and ine'vdtable laments. In one line he ex- 
pressed the central idea not only of his numer- 
ous imitators in every European literature but 
also of his medieval predecessors: “ ’Tis sweet 
to love and good to be undone.” 

Prangois Villon might have ■written that line 
about his o^wn experiences. Betrayed by a mis- 
tress, sentenced to be hanged for his connection 
with a notorious band of thieves, exiled from 
Paris several times for his escapades, and im- 
prisoned by the Bishop of Orleans, he led an 
exciting life. He referred to its most colorful 
episodes in the Petit Testament, the Grand 
Testament, and the various ballades. Villon mas- 
tered so completely the form of the ballade ■with 
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its recurring rimes and. refrain that he Could 
obtain the most varied effects from pathos to 
terror. Bj'- a phrase he suggests a whole scene 
or depicts a character. In his restricted sphere 
no writer has ever equaled him altho many 
have admired the technical versatility of the 
Ballade of the Ladies of Former Time with its 
exquisite refrain, “But where are the snows of 
yester-year?” 

The first editor of ViUon's poems was Clement 
Marot, the forerunner of the French Renais- 
sance. He gave much attention to clearness in 
expression and gracefulness in style. Practically 
aU of his poetry reflects the French gaiety of 
spirit. Hence in many ways he is more typical 
of his nation than many greater writers. His 
poems invariably commemorate some special oc- 
casion or compliment some person. They became 
models for the writers of light society verse, who 
wished to express fluently charming sentiments 
rather than to present weighty thoughts. 

The Pleiade regarded Marot and his followers 
as uncultured because they were indifferent to 
the classical forms. The seven men composing 
this group aimed to raise the French language 
and literature to what they considered the high 
level of the classical literatures. Their leader, 
Pierre de Ronsard, started the movement with 
his Odes, patterned after the Horatian ode. 
These poems and his sonnets contain many fine 
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passages, ,biit Ronsard is primarily important 
because be reformed 'Prencb poetry by bis classi- 
cal studies. As a poet, Joacbim du Bellay was 
tbe most accomplisbed among tbe Pleiade. His 
Sonnets to Olive and Les Antiquites de Borne, 
tbe source for Spenser’s The Buins^ of Borne, 
are tbe most ebaracteristic works of tbe Frencb 
Renaissance. 

Tbe Pleiade were severely criticized by Pran- 
gois de Malberbe, whose rigid adherence to tbe 
rules of regularity in language and meter de- 
prived bis poetry of any emotional appeal. For 
two centuries Frencb poetry was so dominated 
by these rules that its verses became merely 
carefully revised exercises. Even Andre Chenier, 
guillotined during tbe Frencb Revolution, was 
essentially classical. His eclogues, elegies, and 
odes have tbe artificialities in style which char- 
acterized tbe imitations of Greek and Latin 
lyrics. At times, however, be escaped sufficiently 
from tbe restricting conventions to infuse bis 
poetry with an original vigor. 

"With similar aims to those of tbe Frencb 
Pleiade, Boscan and Garcilasso attempted in the 
sixteenth century to reform Spanish poetry by 
introducing tbe Italian forms. In their odes, 
sonnets, and eclogues they imitated Petrarch and 
tbe other Italian humanists. This Italian infiu- 
ence upon Spanish poetry was extended by 
Gongora, who founded tbe artificial style called 
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Qongorism. The elaborate constructions, coined 
words, and absurd tricks of this style make Ms 
poetry scarcely more than a clever combination 
of strange phrases and strained ideas. 

The Italian sonnet reached England through 
the translations and imitations by Thomas Wyatt 
and Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey. These men 
were experimenters, trying to adapt foreign 
meters to English usage. Finally, they developed 
the Elizabethan sonnet, a poem of four quat- 
rains and a couplet. The verse forms and the 
conventional phrases, introduced by Wyatt and 
Surrey from France and Italy, became imme- 
diately popular with the Elizabethan poets, who 
composed sonnet sequences to honor some im- 
aginary or actual counterpart of Petrarch’s 
Laura. Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella and 
Spenser’s Anioretti have more poetic qualities 
than the average sequence, but even they are 
monotonous because the same idea is repeated 
again and again. 

Spenser also wrote pastorals, hymns, and 
shorter lyrics. He tried to give The Shepherd’s 
Calendar a rustic tone by using obsolete words 
or phrases from different dialects. The poems 
are allegorical and sometimes satirical. The 
Complaints and Colin Clout’s Come Some 
Again find fault with the attitude of the court 
toward literature and attack the social customs. 

The most discussed sonnets of the Elizabethan 
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period are Shakespeare’s. No one has ever satis- 
factorily deterniined whether they are merely 
conventional poems in a generally popular form 
or whether they refer to actual experiences in 
Shakespeare’s life. Fortunately, to enjoy their 
unsurpassed poetic heauty it is not necessary to 
interpret them. Everyone can appreciate the 
artistic value of sueh sonnets as the following : 

That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 

In me thou see’st the twilight of sueh day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west. 

Which by and by black night doth take away. 

Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou seest the glowing of sueh fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire 
Consumed with that which it was nourish’d by. 

This thou perceivest, which makes thy love more 
strong, 

To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

Shakespeare’s plays and those of other Eliza- 
bethan dramatists contain many fine songs. The 
minor poets seem to have had the lyric gift al- 
most in equal measure with the more famous 
writers. The output was so great that antholo- 
gies of the choicest were published as early as 
1600. Until the end of the seventeenth century 
the song-writers continued to enrich English 
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literature Tvith tuneful lyrics. Some, like Ben 
Jonson, sought models among the classical poets, 
while others stUl followed the traditions of the 
Renaissance. Professor Schelling has collected 
the best in his Elizabethan Lyrics and Seveii- 
teenth-Century Lyrics. Among the latter are 
such well-known poems as Ben Jonson ’s “Drink 
to me only with thine ej^'es’^; John Donne’s 
“Hymn to the Father,” one of the great poems 
of religious feeling in the language; George 
Wither 's “The Lover’s Resolution”; Robert 
Herrick’s “To Daffodils” and “Corinna’s Go- 
ing a-Maying”; Thomas Carew’s “Ask me no 
more where Jove bestows”; Edmund Waller ^s 
“Go, lovely Rose”; John Suckling’s “Why so 
pale and wan, fair lover”; Richard Lovelace’s 
“To Lucasta, going to the Wars,” and “To 
Althea, from Prison”; and John Dry den’s “A 
Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1687.” From this 
very inadequate list the reader can see that the 
seventeenth-century lyric expressed every mood 
from the lightest amorous flirtation to deepest 
religious devotion. 

Milton’s early poems were also endued with 
the lyrical spirit of the century. The Symn on 
the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, L’ Allegro, and 
n Penseroso have been universally acclaimed for 
their restraint and majestic lines. Lycidas, an 
elegy upon the death of Edward King, is the 
noblest poem of commemoration in the English 
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language. The sonnets express Llilton’s Puritan 
philosophy, which is summed up in the last line 
of “On His Blindness” — ^“They also serve who 
only stand and wait.” He believed we are ever 
in “the great task-master’s eye.” 

Joost van den Vondel is often referred to as 
the Dutch Milton because he published in 1654 
a drama entitled Lucifer. Altho he wrote a 
number of dramas upon Biblical themes and 
contemporary subjects, he was primarily a lyric 
poet. He won early recognition in his youth for 
his satirical lyrics upon current beliefs. More- 
over, the choral songs are the most elevated 
passages in his dramas. His poems deal with 
religious devotion, children, and nature, for 
which he had a deeper appreciation than many 
poets of his century. 

A number of English poets in the eighteenth 
century discovered that nature was more than a 
background for man. James Thomson was the 
pioneer among them, for he brought with him 
from Scotland some verses on nature when he 
came to London in 1725. His descriptions in the 
Seasons prove that he had observed nature care- 
fully. The poem, however, lacks freshness be- 
cause of its elaborate classical diction and didac- 
tic tone. 

This restraint in style also limited Thomas 
Gray’s poems. Despite its many admirable lines. 
An Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard, 
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seems studied, for Gray tried too hard to attain 
perfection. In spirit, however, he was romantic, 
since he was interested in the “mute inglorious 
Miltons,” the beauty of natural scenery, and 
the snpernatnral elements in the Norse and 
Celtic legends. The Bard, based on a Welsh story, 
illustrates the conflict of the two natures in 
Gray. Its theme is romantic, but its form is 
that of a Pindaric ode. Commenting on this con- 
flict, Matthew Arnold said that Gray was 
“chilled into silence by an age of prose.” It 
was rather his own scholarly reserve that chilled 
his poetry. 

William Collins treated his subjects in a simi- 
larly abstract fashion. As Swinburne pointed 
out, his odes are extremely musical, but his 
range is narrow. His poems resemble carefully 
developed symphonies upon various moods. 
Collins was a dreamer sensitive to criticism and 
melancholy by nature. When his volume failed, 
he threw into the fire a number of unsold copies 
and wrote little more. 

Another poet afflicted with melancholy was 
William Cowper, who tried several times to 
v?ommit suicide. His religious experiences tended 
to deepen this mood, as his hymns “Oh! for a 
closer walk with God” and “God moves in a 
mysterious way” indicate. What little happi- 
ness he had, came from the quiet evenings he 
spent with intimate friends at the home of 
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Mary Un-win in Olney. One of these friends 
suggested to him the subject of The Task and 
told him the humorous story of John Gilpin. 
Co-wper described in an intimate, personal style 
the unimportant incidents of his daily life in the 
country to please himself rather than to gain 
an audience. Yet this personal attitude has 
brought him many readers among those -wha 
have little interest in poetry. 

George Crabbe "wrote The Village, The Bor^ 
ough, and Tales of the Sail in protest against 
the idealistic pictures of coimtry life in the pas- 
torals and in Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. He 
dre-w his characters and scenes from his o-wn 
observations as a village curate, emphasizing the 
hopelessness and grimness of conditions. In fact, 
his poems are frequently marred by too many 
realistic details and rough verses. They are 
original and powerful but not very pleasing. 

The most original poems of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are the Songs of Innocence and the Songs 
of Experience by WiUiam Blake. From his earli- 
est boyhood Blake had lived in an imaginative 
world. Everything for him had a spiritual sig- 
nificance, which he expressed in mystical poems 
and vi-vid engra-vings. With childlike simplicity 
he questioned the lamb and the tiger concerning 
their Maker or related his strange -nsions. Blake 
was misxmderstood in his o-wn day, but gradu- 
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ally Ms tender pathos and marvelous happiness 
are bringing him recognition. 

Everyone knows the Ijrries of Robert Burns, 
the poet of the common man. In the preface to 
his poems he said he purposed to “sing the 
sentiments and manners he felt and saw in him- 
self and his rustic compeers around him, in his 
and their native language.” When he forgot 
this purpose and tried to imitate contemporary 
English poetry, he failed. Burns belonged to the 
Scotch peasantry, whose pleasures he described 
in The Cotter’s Saturday Night. Prom the fields 
and the taverns he obtained material for such 
sympathetic and humorous portrayals of this 
humble life as To a Mountain Daisy, To a 
Mouse, Tam O’Shanter, and The Jolly Beggars. 
He could, however, he satirical when his scorn 
was aroused. Roly Willie’s Prayer and The Roly 
Fair ridicule the Calvinism preached by the 
Auld Kirk because it considered man a lost sotd 
and held continually before him the terrors of 
HeU. 

Burns wrote about three hundred songs rang- 
ing from convivial drinking songs to stirring 
patriotic hymns. Sometimes he revised old songs 
or used their themes for new poems ; more often 
he composed new songs for old Scotch airs. Their 
success is due to their simplicity and to their 
emotional appeal, for Burns aimed to touch the 
heart in Auld Lang Syne, Coming throxigh the 
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Rye, Sweet Afton, and the numerous other 
familiar songs. 

"While these poets were preparing the way for 
the romantic revival in England, a struggle be- 
tween classicism and nationalism was taking 
place in German lyrical poetry. Johann Gott- 
fried Herder contributed to the nationalist 
movement with his Voices of the Nations in 
Songs, a coUeetion of early lyrics and haUads 
from many nations. This book aroused an inter- 
est in the past by proving to the German people 
that their folk-poetry compared favorably with 
that of other nations. 

Goethe and Schiller endeavored in their lyrics 
to reconcile the Greek ideals with the modern 
spirit. Goethe’s Herman and Dorothea treats a 
provincial love story in a classical manner, while 
Schiller’s To Joy is an emotional hymn in the 
form of an ode. The love lyrics and the ballads 
of both poets often deal with nature or medieval 
legends in a somewhat freer style, but they are 
not entirely liberated from a classical restraint 
or moralizing tendency. Schiller’s philosophical 
lyrics, stating his ideal of ultimate peace through 
spiritual aspiration, are his finest poems. 

Thus during the last half of the eighteenth 
century new forces were appearing in European 
literature. These finally brought a complete re- 
volt from classicism both in subject matter and 
form. The whole spirit of the age had changed. 
E. K. VIII— 7 



XXX 

THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL 

The romantic revival was primarily a move- 
ment for freedom of expression in literature. 
The poets treated their material subjectively 
and explained frankly their emotional experi- 
ences. The characteristics of the movement were 
a return to nature, a use of the supernatural, a 
sympathetic treatment of the commonplace, an 
interest in the medieval legends, a revolt against 
conventions, and an experimenting with new 
meters. The finish and exactness of eighteenth- 
century poetry were severely condemned as 
coldly artificial. In their attempt to he natural 
the romantic poets sometimes went to such ex- 
tremes that their work has little value. But, 
when they forgot their theories and became in- 
spired by their feelings, they wrote some of the 
most splendid poetry in all literature. 

The romantic movement began in England 
with the publication of Lyrical Ballads by 
Wordsworth and Coleridge in 1798. Wordsworth 
had been in sympathy with the French Revolu- 
tion until the reign of terror. The excesses of 
that period disillusioned him and caused him to 
despair of mankind. He recovered his faith in 
man while he was living in the lake country with 
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liis sister Dorothy. Wandering abont the coun- 
try lanes and talking to the peasants, he dis- 
covered that simplicity and truth are more 
valuable than social theories. At this time he 
met Coleridge, Tvhom he declared to be the 
only ■wonderful man he kne'w. On a ■walking 
trip they discussed poetry and decided to pub- 
lish a volume together. This ■was the Lyrical 
Ballads. 

Words^worth chose the ordinary incidents of 
humble life and gave them a spiritual signifi- 
cance. In simple language he described the im- 
pressions made upon him by the persons and 
natural objects he had observed. Prom the most 
trmal events he derived some lesson. This moral- 
izing tendency increased so that the poems of his 
later years are practically sermons. Matthe^w 
Arnold selected about one-fourth of Words- 
■worth 's poetry as ■worthy to be ■ preserved. 
Tintern Ailtey, Intimations of Inwiortality, Ode 
to Duty, Michael, and the short lyrics are the 
most characteristic expressions of Words'worth’s 
faith in nat'ure and the virtue of common man. 

Coleridge dealt ■with the supernatural in such 
a manner that he made it real. In Ghristahel 
and the Ancient Mariner he created an air of 
mystery by means of a medieval atmosphere and 
suggestive descriptions. The effect of the An- 
cient Mariner is spoiled by the moral at the end. 
Coleridge recognized this fact, for he ■wrote to 
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a friend, “Madam, the fault of the poem is that 
it has too much moral.” The magic of his verse 
is most impressive in Kuhla Khan, beginning 
■with the sonorous lines : 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree : 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunl^s sea. 

Scott is not a great poet, but he rendered 
romantic poetry an important service by collect- 
ing Scotch ballads and publishing them in 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. His own 
poems. The Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, 
and The Lady of the Lake, relate stories of the 
border in an easy but at times monotonous 
narrative style. This quality, ho-wever, brought 
them considerable popular success "with readers 
who found the other poets of the period too 
difficult. It is said that Scott stopped ■writing 
poetry because his popularity was overshadowed 
by that of Byron. 

Lord Byron was so proud of his aristocratic 
ancestry that he felt he was conferring an honor 
upon literature by ■writing poetry. Therefore, he 
entitled his first volume, Sours of Idleness, 
which The Edinburgh Beview criticised harshly 
but in general justly. Byron replied with his 
satire, English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
Altho these youthful poems have some of 
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Byron’s fire, tliey did not attract mucli atten- 
tion. His fame dated from tlie publication of 
the first two cantos of Childe Sar old’s PiU 
grimage, describing a two-years’ trip on the 
Continent. 

In 1816 Byron left England forever on ac- 
count of the malicious rumors concerning him, 
After several years of adventures in Switzerland 
and Italy, he decided to aid the Greeks in their 
war for independence, but he died of fever be- 
fore he could distinguish himself in battle. 
Byron posed as a wicked man beeause he hated 
hypocrisy, which he considered to be the domi- 
nating trait of society. His stormy passion and 
injudicious revelations concerning his private 
life shocked the English. They could not under 
stand a poet who declared that virtue is hypoc- 
risy and that man counted for little in the 
scheme of the universe. He even told them that 
Waterloo accomplished nothing. Byron ex- 
pressed European ideas rather than English 
ones. Consequently his reputation on the Conti- 
nent has always been very great, and he has had 
many followers among the European poets. 

His poetry was inspired either by the spirit 
of adventure or the spirit of revolt against arti- 
ficiality. He wrote hastily and carelessly but 
vigorously. The wilder aspects of nature, such 
as the mountains and the storms, appealed 
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to Hm. "With, entlmsiasm lie described their 
grandeur : 

The sty is changed, — and such a change ! 0 night 
And storm and darkness! Ye are "wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in •woman! Par along 
From peak to peak, the rattling crags among. 
Leaps the live thimder. 

Byron’s heroes in the Giaour, the Corsair, 
Lara, the Prisoner of Chillon, and the other 
romantic naratives reflect the different sides of 
his nature. The dramas, Manfred and Cain, pro- 
claim the Byronic despair and defiance of the 
•world. But all his moods and his complete phi- 
losophy are expressed in his masterpiece, Don 
Juan. It is Byron’s final revenge upon the 
society -which repudiated him. His statement, “I 
am of the opposition,” might be placed upon 
the title-page of his volumes to indicate his atti- 
tude toward poetry and toward life. 

Shelley was another poet of revolt, attempt- 
ing to liberate the mind from the bonds of con- 
vention. He was dismissed from Oxford for 
•writing a pamphlet entitled The Necessity of 
Atheism. He married Harriet Westbrook be- 
cause he ■wished to free her from the discipline 
of an uncongenial home, and he deserted her to 
run away with Mary WoUstonecraft' God-win, 
since he did not believe in the restraint of mar- 
riage. Later he was aroused by Emilia Vi-viani’s 
[1983 
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imprisonment in a convent to ■write Epipsy- 
chidion. Anyone "wlio seemed to be tbe -victim of 
injustice gained bis sympathies. 

By the Revolt of Islam and Prometheus Un- 
bound he hoped to bring about a reform in 
society so that the indmdual might have more 
freedom. He looked upon the Greek War as 
marking the da^wn of a new age. When he dis- 
covered that his ideals were unattainable, he was 
dejected. He was a seeker for an indefinable 
beauty, or as Matthew Arnold said, “a beautiful 
and ineffectual angel, beating in the void his 
luminous -wings in vain.” 

The manifestations of this beauty he found in 
nature, which inspired such supreme lyrics as 
To a Skylark, Ode to the Wes# Wind, The Sensi- 
tive Plant, and The Cloud. In his lyrics he en- 
deavored to convey an impression of his vision- 
ary world. Hence many of his most beautiful 
lines are vague and suggestive rather than ex- 
plicit. Only a poet who had heard ethereal 
music could -write those sublime lines from 
Adonais, an elegy on the death of Keats : 

Life like a dome of many-colored glass 
Stains the -white radiance of eternity. 

In a letter -written to a friend Keats ex- 
claimed, “Oh for a life of sensations rather 
than of thoughts ! ’ ’ Hence it is not strange that 
his creed shoidd have been : 
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Beauty is truth, truth beauty, — ^that is all 
Ye know on earth, and- all ye need to know. 

He found beauty in classical myths, in medieval 
legends, and in nature. Much of his poetry is 
pagan in tone, depicting a sensuous mood in 
colorful and imaginative language. By his mas- 
terful word-painting he produced the classical 
severity of the Ode on a Grecian Urn and the 
medieval atmosphere of The Eve of St. Agnes. 

Keats had no theories to expound. He merely 
expressed his feelings about the beautiful things 
he saw or heard. Even the narrative poems place 
more emphasis upon the hero’s emotions than 
upon his actions. Perhaps Keats would have 
followed Shelley’s advice to write more seriously, 
had he lived beyond his twenty-sixth year, for 
the unfinished Hyperion indicates a more 
thoughtful attitude. The difference between 
these two poets may be seen from a comparison 
of Shelley’s To a Skylark and Keats’s To a 
Nightingale. Keats appeals almost entirely to 
the senses by his vivid phrases, as in the lines: 

Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

The music of words had as powerful a charm 
for Poe. By repetitions and refrains he gamed 
his weird effeets. He was a poet of moods, often 
sad or despairing, as in The Raven and Annabel 
Lee. His poems also revealed his passionate de- 
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Votion to beauty, for he believed that poetry 
should be the “rhythmical creation of beauty.” 
In the Poetic Principle he declared that “the 
value of a poem is in ratio to its exciting ele- 
ment.” He was cold and intellectual, carefully 
planning his poetry to gain this desired effect. 
Yet his excellence of form and the haunting 
qualities of his melodies make many of his 
forty-five poems unforgetable. 

The French romanticists criticized Beranger 
for his adherence to the conventional style. Yet 
he may be classed with them, since his baUada 
and popular songs expressed the natural feelings 
of the common people. His wit, pathos, common 
sense, and patriotism gained him an enormous 
audience, chiefly among the unliterary. He was 
several times sent to prison by the restored 
monarchy for his political songs, especially 
those on the Napoleonic legend. He was equally 
successful in writing a vigorous ballad lilte The 
King of Yvetot or a sentimental poem like My 
Old Coat! 

Lamartine’s Meditations were more important 
in French poetry because of their treatment of 
nature. Lamartine is a sentimentalist follow- 
ing in the footsteps of Rousseau and Chateau- 
briand. His melancholy tone and tenderness are 
sincere, but his poetry lacks originality and 
vigor. He has been read for his melodious verse 
rather than for his sentiments. 
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Another poet who anticipated the more pro- 
nounced romanticists is Alfred de Vigny. The 
technical finish of his poems is admirable, but, 
they are somewhat insincere and cold. These 
qualities, as well as his pessimism, account for 
his limited appeal. 

The leader of the romantic school was Victor 
Hugo: His dozen successive volumes, beginning 
with Odes and Ballads published in 1826 and 
ending with The Art of Being a Grandfather 
published in 1881, contain the finest lyrical and 
narrative poetry in French literature. ‘These 
poems deal with a great variety of subjects 
ranging from colorful Oriental tales to simple 
rustic scenes. They were inspired by Hugo’s 
faith in the goodness of God and his optimistic 
view of life. “No poet,” says Saintsbury, “has 
a rarer and more delicate touch of pathos, none 
a more imperious command of awe, of the vague, 
of the supernatural aspects of nature.” Even 
when he is sentimental and melodramatic, we 
are impressed with his sincerity. 

Two disciples of Hugo are ThSophile Gautier 
and Alfred de Musset. The poetry of Gautier is 
remarkable for its formal perfection. He had 
studied art before he had turned to writing, and 
from that study had acquired a sense of form. 
One volume he called Emaxix et Camees 
{Enamels and Cameos), a title suggesting his 
exact finish. Musset, on the other hand, wrote 
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"Very carelessly, giving little attention to diction. 
He had something of the Byronic passion, which 
f onnd early expression in his Tales of Spain and 
Italy. His lyrics are characterized by a reflec- 
tive and rather melancholy tone. 

The principal fignre among the younger 
French romantic poets was Charles Baudelaire. 
He had more in common with Poe, whose works 
he translated, than with the French poets. His 
Flowers of Evil and Short Poems in Prose con- 
tain analyses of the less common moods and 
passions. They are notable for their unconven- 
tional treatment of sense impressions and somber 
thoughts. Hugo said that Baudelaire ‘ ‘ created a 
new shudder.” 

In Italy the tradition of Petrarch was carried 
on by Giacomo Leopardi in his patriotic odes. 
He looked to the past, exclaiming, 

Wake the dead. 

Since the quick sleep ; bid the old heroes rise 
And scourge with their tongues, until this vain 
And rotting age, revitalized, shdl rush 
To emulate their deeds, or learn to blush. 

Altho Leopardi was pessimistic in his view of 
human indifference, he found, like "Wordsworth, 
comfort in nature. "Undoubtedly the fact that he 
was a secluded invalid affected to some extent 
his attitude toward mankind. 

The leaders of the romantic movement in 
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Germany also endeavored to revive tlie glory of 
tlie past by tbeir ballads based on folk-lore. 
Jobann Ludwig Uliland’s ballads and patriotic 
songs did much to forward this movement, for 
be was fired by tbe nationalistic spirit. But 
Ubland was soon surpassed by Heinricb Heine, 
wbo treated tbe material more subjectively. 

Heine prefaced one of bis volumes with tbe 
following poem: 

In this volume I have set 
All my anguish, all my fret; 

Open it, and thou shalt see 
All my heart laid bare to thee. 

These verses indicate bis tendency to emphasise 
bis own unhappiness. Wbetber be was writing 
descriptions of natural scenery or retelling an 
old legend, be was chiefly concerned with bis own 
emotions. Often his lyrics are weakened by an 
excessive sentimentality or a cjuiical or satirical 
line. At times be even ridiculed bis emotional 
reactions in a spirit of irony. Yet be is tbe most 
widely-known lyric poet of Germany, becaxise 
be definitely portrays bis feelings. His songs 
are free from tbe vague spirituality character- 
istic of German poetry. 

Tbe interest in national origins also inspired 
the poets in tbe other countries of Northern 
Eimope. Adam Gottlob Oeblenscblager used tbe 
legends of Denmark for his heroic dramas, which 
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brought him immediate recognition as the great- 
est Danish poet. In 1829 he was cro^vned laureate 
of the Scandinavian countries by Bishop 
Tegner, His dramatic poem, Aladdin, was at- 
tacked by the adherents of the classical school, 
but Oehlensehlager triumphed over his oppo- 
nents, as his romantic enthusiasm for the past 
appealed to his countrymen. 

Longfellow wrote in a preface to his transla- 
tions from Bishop Tegner ’s work: “He is the 
glory and boast of Sweden and stands first 
among all her poets living or dead.” His best- 
known work is Fritlijof^s Saga, a modernization 
of an old Scandinavian story. The chief charac- 
teristic of Tegner ’s poetry is its joyous spirit, 
which came from his Hellenistic studies. 

Tegner 's younger contemporary, Johann Lud.- 
wig Runeberg, was a Finn. He chose his subjects 
from rural Finnish life and treated them realis- 
tically. His most famous work is Ensign Stol’s 
Stories, containing patriotic baUads and tales 
of the Russo-Finnish war. His popularity was 
second only to that of Tegner. 

The national poet of Poland is Adam Mickie- 
wicz. He took the main theme for his Ancestors 
from Lithuanian folk-lore but added personal 
comments upon Polish history. On account of his 
activities in politics he was finally exiled. His 
patriotic poem, Master Thaddeus, presents the 
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finest elements in the Polish character and has 
been an inspiration to his nation. 

The romantic spirit of revolt spread even to 
Russia, ■whose greatest poet, Alexander Pushkin, 
■was banished to the Caucasus after he had ■writ- 
ten some odes extoUing freedom. Before his exile 
from St. Petersburg, he had produced a ro- 
mantic epic, Ruslan and Lyudmila, and some 
lyrical poetry. The latter is filled vrith personal 
feeling concerning his schoolfeUo^ws, his adven- 
tures in the capital, and his love affairs. Its 
general tone betrays his French training, for he 
often idealizes his emotions. 

"While he ■was in the Caucasus, he read Byron’s 
poetry. The results of his enthusiasm for the 
English poet ■were The Prisoner of , the Caucasus, 
patterned after Childe Harold; some narrative 
tales; and Evgeni Onegin, a novel in verse, for 
•which Bon Juan was the model. Another English 
poet who influenced Pushkin was Shakespeare. 
Boris Godunov is a historical tragedy, derived 
from Richard III, Macbeth, and Henry IV. 

Pushkin learned from his old nurse many 
Russian folk-tales. These furnished him themes 
for poetry and prose tales. In his later period he 
became more objective and impersonal. His 
masterpiece is The Bronze Horseman, the story 
of a clerk crazed by the loss of his sweetheart 
in a flood. Tlus work has been called the greatest 
poem in the Russian language. Pushkin’s direct 
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and clear style had a very beneficial effect upon 
Russian literature. 

Another Russian disciple of Byron was 
Michael Lermontov. He also resembled Shelley 
in his idealism and longing for a congenial 
world. His failure to realize his ideals made him 
pessimistic. He is the wanderer who is the chief 
character of his poem, The Demon. The hack- 
groimd for many of Lermontov’s poems and his 
novel, A Hero of our Days, is the Caucasus. In 
his psychological study of the Russian soul he 
anticipated the realistic novelists. 

Thus the movement started in England by the 
publication of the Lyrical Ballads in 1798 spread 
in different forms throughout European litera- 
ture. By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
however, there began a reaction against the sub* 
jective method of the romanticists. Preoccupa- 
tion with personal emotions was replaced in 
poetry by a consideration for other people. The 
realistic present and its problems assumed 
greater interest than the romantic past. 
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POETRY OF THE LAST HALF OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

The last half of the nineteenth century was 
a period of far-reaching political, industrial, and 
social changes brought about largely by new in- 
ventions and by greater facilities for education. 
It was an age of materialistic development, 
marked by enormous expansion. Man con- 
trolled forces which he had never dreamed ex- 
isted. New economic theories had to be formu- 
lated for the new conditions. But even more 
important were the scientific discoveries, which 
threatened all the old beliefs.. The confusion re- 
sulting from all these changes affected directly 
or indirectly the poetry of the period. 

The appointment of Tennyson as poet laureate 
upon the death of Wordsworth in 1850 was most, 
appropriate, because he expressed the attitude 
of the English middle class toward the new de- 
velopments. In Locksley Hall he reviews the 
social and political conditions and enthusiasti- 
cally states his faith in the future, when “the 
federation of the world” shall bring order out 
of the confusion and “the kindly earth shall 
slumber, lapt in universal law.” Tennyson be- 
lieved that the poet should be a practical guide 
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for Ms generation, interpreting life and direet- 
ing tlionght by his wise counsels. No matter 
what his subject might be, he used it to convey 
a message to his age. (Enone and XJlysses, for 
example, are ■ classical only in subject matter. 
The first teaches the importance of “self -rever- 
ence, self-knowledge, self-control”; the second 
stresses the value of an active life. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end. 

To rust unburnish’d, not to shine in nse, — 

As tho to breathe were life! 

The Idyls of the King is a modernization of 
the medieval legends for the purpose of teach- 
ing .morality. Tennyson ’s Imights are Victorian 
gentlemen, and his Arthur is virtue personified. 
If the poet had been able to appreciate the 
medieval spirit, ke might have made the Idyls a 
great epic. Instead he weakened the vigor of his 
source, Malory’s Morte d’Artlmr, by his senti- 
mentalizing. 

Tennyson began In Memoriam to express his 
personal grief when his friend Hallam died. This 
event turned his attention to the question of im- 
mortality. The 131 lyrics composing this poem 
were written during a period of seventeen years, 
while Tennyson was gradually progressing from 
religious doubt to the conviction that aU crea- 
tion moves toward God. Because In Memoriam 
gave expression to the religious faith of the age, 
it became his most poprdar poem. 
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Altho Tennyson’s philosophy and moral teach- 
ings may have little interest for future genera- 
tions, he mil always he read for the beauty of 
his verse. He was a great lyric artist, taking in- 
finite pains to write perfeetly. Even his dullest 
poems contain musical passages, such as the 
songs in The Princess: 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea. 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western seal 
Over the rolling waters go. 

Come from the dying moon, and blow, 

Blow him again to me; 

While my little one, while my pretty one, sl^s. 

As Tennyson taught Yictorian- England faith, 
so Browning taught her courage. He was ever a 
fighter with the firm conviction that victory 
would be the reward of the brave. His optimistic 
philosophy that right wiU finally triumph is the 
keynote of his poetry. Nowhere has he better 
stated this philosophy than in Prospice : 

Fear death? — ^to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face. 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place. 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 

The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible form. 
Yet the strong man mnst go: 

For the iourney is done and the summit attained, 
And the harriers fall, 
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Tho a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be gained, 
The reward of it aU. 

I was ever a fighter, so — one fight more. 

The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and 
forbore, , 

And bade me creep past. 

No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my peers 
The heroes of old. 

Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life’s arrears 
Of pain, darkness and' cold. 

For sudden the worst turns the best to the brave. 
The black minute’s at end. 

And the elements rage, the fiend-voices that rave. 
Shall dwindle, shall blend. 

Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain. 
Then a light, then thy breast, 

0 thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again. 
And with God be the rest! 

BrowAiag never- attained Tennyson’s popu- 
larity 'with Ms contemporaries because Ms mean- 
ing is not immediately clear. He poured forth 
his ideas without restraint in a cryptic style. 
The dramatic lyrics, dramatic romances, and 
similar poems, in wMch he deftly depicts a mood 
or subtly portrays a character, are his best work. 
The Italian Renaissance, Jewish history, and 
medieval Christianity furnished Browning with 
the historical figures for these studies. Prom his 
vast reading he acquired a thorough understand- 
ing of the times when they lived. Hence he has 
presented them with rare insight and sympathy. 
Mj/ Last Duchess, Soliloquy of a Spanish Clois- 
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ier, Love among the Buins, Saul, iH-a Gondola, 
Andrea del Sarto, The Bishop Orders Sis Tomh, 
Aht Vogler, and Bahhi Ben Ezra are excellent 
examples of Browning’s method of using the 
dramatic monolog. He later employed this form 
for his long narrative poem, The Bing' and the 
Boole, which gives an account of a murder from 
twelve different points of. view. His ability in 
characterization finally won for Browning the 
consideration he deserved. 

For several years before Elizabeth Barrett met 
Browming she had admired his poetry. This ad- 
miration led to a literary, correspondence, a mee^ 
ing, and finally marriage. Inspired by her love 
for her husband, she wrote her finest poetry, the 
Sonnets from the Portxiguese. .Her other poetry 
shows her scholarly attainments arid sincere feel- 
ing, but is marred by awkward constructions. 
The Cry of the Children, a vigorous protest 
against the employment of children in factories, 
brought Mrs, Browning considerable fame be: 
cause it reflected the humanitarian feeling of the 
age, which considered her an equal of Tennyson. 

Altho Matthew Arnold referred in his essa3’’3 
to political and social conditions, he took the 
themes for his narrative poetry from the past. 
Since he had studied the ancient literatures ex- 
tensivelj’’ at Oxford, he patterned his poems 
after the epic and elegj'. Sohral) and Bustum, 
Balder Dead, and Tristram and Iseidt retell in 
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a restrained -classical manner stories taken re- 
spectively from Persian folk-lore, Scandinaviais 
mythology, and medieval romance. In such lyrics 
as The Buried Life and Dover Beach he regrets 
the loss of the serene assurance that the past 
poss'essedi' His poetry has the intellectual qual- 
ities of; austerity and precision but lacks the 
ardor of spontaneous emotion. 

Edward FitzGerald was also a student of 
Persian literature, from which he translated so 
escellently the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam that 
it has been considered an original masterpiece. 
He reproduced perfectly the melancholy tone 
and sensuous beauty of Omar’s verse. The 
poem’s fatalistic philosophy advises enjo3Tnent 
of piea:sure.' while -it lasts, since the future is 
uncertain'.' ' 

Come, fill the Cup, and in the Fire of Spring 

The winter garment of Repentance fling: 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 

To fly — and Lo! the Bird is on the Wing. 

The Rubaiyat attracted little attention before 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his friends pointed 
out its fine qualities. Rossetti belonged to the 
group of painters kno-wn as the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood. Their aim was to return to the 
naturalness of early Italian painting. Conse- 
quently color and imagery predominate in his 
poems. Another quality resulting from Rossetti’s 
admiration of the Middle Ages is the super- 
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natural element, whicli gives to his ballads an at- 
mosphere of mystery and to his religious poetry 
a mystical spirituality. His love sonnets, The 
Souse of Life, are the finest Petrarchian son- 
nets in the English language. ‘ ’ 

William Morris, another member of ' the 
Brotherhood, sought to bring beauty 'into the 
Victorian home by his designs for .furniture, 
■wall-paper, and other house-furnishings. For 
this purpose he established Morris and Company. 
His discontent with modern conditions prompted 
him to make addresses on social problems and to 
describe a Utopia in his prose ■ romance. News 
from Nowhere. Despite- these varied activitiehhe- 
foxmd time to write a large .amoiipt -Of poetry, 
chiefly on medieval and -classical -subjects. His 
Defense of Guinevere and The LifeVand Death 
of J ason show how thoroughly he understood the 
spirit of the past. His most sustained effort is 
The Earthly Paradise, which contains twenty- 
four tales from Greek and Northern sources. If 
Morris had written less "with more care, his 
literary reputation might have equaled that of 
his two friends, Rossetti and Swinburne. 

No other English poet has employed "with 
such perfect success so many different meters 
as Swinburne. This facility in handling irregu- 
lar rhythms he acquired from his study of 
ItoUan and French poetry. He was an ardent 
disciple of Victor Hugo, whom he called “the 
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spiritual sovereign of the nineteenth century.” 
Hence he Avas devoted to the cause of individual 
liberty, attacking all restraint. His disregard for 
conventions and his pagan spirit in Eertha and 
The Garden of Proserpine probably prevented 
his appointment as poet laureate at the death 
of Tennyson. The earth goddess, Hertha, de- 
clares :J,. 

I am that whieh began; 

Out of me the years roll ; 

Out of me God and man; 

I am equal and whole; 

God changes, and man, and the form of them bodily; 

I jam the Soul. . ■ . 

• \ ■ 

SvdphAirlie Vas a poet of the open air and the 
sea, for thq^' Avere to him symbols of freedom. 
He .‘wrote,’-”! -will go back to the great s'weet 
mother, mother and lover of men, the sea.” 
Often his melodious -V^ses recall the majestio 
music of the -waves or the harmonies of the 
wind. His treatment resembles that of a musi- 
cian composing a great symphony. 

The Victorian age was shocked at his Poems 
and Ballads but read them with considerable 
interest because they departed from the tradi- 
tional forms. Before their publication he had 
■written several dramas, including Afalanfa in 
Calydon, the choruses of which had brought him 
instant recognition as a great lyric poet. That he 
also had narrative ability is proved by his Tris- 
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tram of Lyonesse, a vivid retelling of an Arthu- 
rian romance. Thus Svinburne’s versatile genius 
makes him the last important poet of the period. 

With the exception of Whitman the ;nine- 
teenth-century American poets generally fol- 
lowed the English tradition. .Soma’., described 
American scenes or used local dialects, but they 
were clearly influenced by their English - Ipre- 
deeessors and contemporaries in the treatment of 
their subjects. Their poetry has little originality 
of thought and few distinguishing qualities. 
They wrote a quantity of good verse but fe^V 
superior poems. • ‘ 7 

The most widely read of these poets was Lohg- 
f ellow, the laureate of the American ' flreside. 
Hiawatha, Miles SfandisKf Evangeline, The 
Wreck of the Hesperus^ and the other ballads 
appealed to his readers because they told pa- 
thetic or humorous stories in a simple style. Fur- 
thermore, Longfellow’s sentimental platitudes 
and sermons in rime, like The Psalm of Life, 
encouraged his generation with an optimistic 
philosoph3^ He also brought the culture and 
romance of the European literatures to America 
by his numerous translations, which often sur- 
pass his original poems. The most important is 
his faithful rendering of Dante’s Divine Comedy. 
He ta,ught the New England Puritans that the 
beautiful is not necessarily evil and may even 
convey a spiritual message. 
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Whittier ^vrote his poetry primarily for this 
purpose. He "was a reformer, pointing out the 
hardships suffered hy the poor and endeavoring 
to arouse the nation to the inhumanity of slav- 
ery. He s^d: “I set a higher value on my name 
as appended to ^ the anti-slavery declaration of 
1833:than on the title-page of any book.” In his 
denlintijation of slavery- this gentle Quaker was 
neyef^bitter or; tactless like many abolitionists. 
He was a prophet voicing his righteous indigna- 
tion against an evil which was threatening the 
spiritual life of the nation. 

His songs of labor'^and haUads were inspired 
hy -his admiration for' Burns. He understood the 
problems 'and feelings -of the humble man almost 
as well as the 'Scotch poet, but he did not have 
Burns ’s poetic gift.. Eyen Snow-Bound has dif- 
fuse passages and prosaic lines, altho these faults 
are overshadowed by the effectiveness of the sim- 
ple descriptions and natural atmosphere. Wliit- 
tier stated his greatest handicap when he said. 
“The gods have made me most unmusical.” Ha 
might have added that they had also failed to 
give him a sense of humor. 

The only New England poet gifted with this 
admirable quality was Holmes. In The Height of 
the Ridiculous he tells how one of his poems sent 
his servant into a fit of hysterical laughter last- 
ing ten days. “And since,” he said, “I never 
dare to write as funny as I can.” He wrote about 
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one hundred and thirty poems for special occa- 
sions, such as class reunions or the welcome of 
visitors to Boston. These are amazingly clCTer ;. 
and sometimes mildly satirical. The humor in'his' 
well-known poem, The One Soss Shay, is due 
chiefly to the imitation of the Yankee 
LoweU also used this dialect in»his 
Tapers, two series of satires ' on American poli- 
tics during the Mexican -War and tKe Oiyil/JVar, 
In these witty poems he crystallized 'the. opin-' 
ion of an influential section' of the American 
public. A Fable for Crpic^ contains some inter-* 
estiug comments abodt contemporary American, 
■writers and states his,own faults. -The most diit- 
standing is his tendehcy.to m.d.raHze'; The Vision 
■of Sir Launfal, for example, preaches the impor- 
tance of duty. Lowell believed that poetry should 
have a definite aim and should not be -written 
merely to please the ear with its melody. 

Contemporary -with these poets but belonging 
m spirit to a younger generation was "Walt 
Whitman, the prophet and pioneer of free verse. 
As a printer, carpenter, seliool-teacher, editor, 
war nurse in the hospitals, and government clerk 
he had come into contact -with all classes and 
types. He gloried in his companionship -with the 
laboring man, whom he praised in I Hear Amer- 
ica Singing. He was the poet of the masses, but 
unfortunately they found his poetry too difficult 
to read. His Leaves of Grass challenged his gen- 
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eratioD. by its intense realism and nnconven- 
tionality to take an original view of American 
life. He often shouted his message at the top of 
his .voice, for he "vas determined to he heard in 
liis protest against the falseness in life and litera- 
ture.' ' 

••Y^itmah’s poetry is very imeven. Much of it 
is diffuse and Tvordy with confusing details and 
incoherent, jumbles^ of -names. Yet at times he 
wrote most ipapressively, as in W7ien Lilacs Last 
in t)ie Door-Yard- Bloomed and 0 Captain! My 
Captain, the finest .tributes to Lincoln in Ameri- 
dan poetry. Rinall^- the '“'Good Gray Poet” has 
reeeiyed recognitipn as, a- sincere and truly repre- 
sentative' Arpdricah' poet.. • 

Lanier’s Psalm of tUe West rivals Whitman’s 
Thon Mother 'tvith. Thy- Equal Brood as an ex- 
pression of the democratic spirit. Lanier was a 
Southerner who had a remarkable talent for 
music. He wrote only a smaU amount of poetry, 
but his lyrics entitle him to be considered among 
the important American poets. Only a sensitive 
artist gifted with a vivid imagination could pro- 
duce the beautiful descriptions in Sunrise and 
The Marshes of Glynn. The closing lines of The 
Symphony state Lanier’s faith: 

And yet shall Love himself be heard, 

Tho long deferred, tho long deferred; 

O’er the modem waste a dove hath whin-ed; 

Music is love in search of a word. 
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The French Romanticists ■were follovred by the 
Parnassians, Tvho emphasized objectivity and the 
importance of form. Under the • leadership , of 
Leconte de Lisle thej* endeavored to-be imper- 
sonal and neutral toward their subjects. Thoj' 
frequently took their themes from autiqiiitjY as 
they scorned the modern era. Tims,' Jos6-i\Iaria 
de Heredia covers practicallj: tho whole histor- 
ical past in his sonnets,. Lfs' Trophecs. .AUho , 
several Parnassians wrote ■excelloij.f verse,’ they 
have been generallj- surpasse’d By the Symbolists. 

The S 5 Tnbolists wore indi\'idyiaiists repl-oduc- 
ing their visions in versos ..iitieii from' all restric- 
tions of form. The. .recognized -leader ,of the 
school was Paul Verlaine, .who explained his 
principles in Art Poetique, In his early poems 
lie imitated Baudelaire 'and Leconte de Lisle and 
in his later volumes "wrote some dull poetry, but 
his hwical gift and frankness give many poems 
an original spontaneity. 

Stephane Blallannc also stressed the value of 
jnusical language. Like Poe, whom he translated, 
he cliose words speeificall}' for their effect. Tho 
connotation or suggestive quality of words as- 
sumed for him major importance. Hence his 
poetry is often obscure. He said: "To name an 
object is to suppre.ss three-quarters of the en- 
joyment of the poem, which consists in the 
plea.surc of guc.ssing little by little. To .suggest, 
tliat is the dream.’’ lie gives impressions rather 
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than definite ideas. ■ Since he had a retiring 
nature, his poetry has little contact with life. 

In: i884l•^ Verlaine published his Les PoMes 
Mdtidits to call attention 'td Mallarme and espe- 
cially Arthur Rimbaud-. -The latter had written 
a'sinall yoluipe di poetry before he was nine- 
teed, • ahd‘’had. then -given up literature. During 
the rest of his life,;hE wandered about the world 
in 4nest -of, adtfel^tur^'He was a visionary, seek- 
ing 'to Ten.etrate the rudkuown and recalling his 
visions 'In the atri&ihi^ images of Les Illumina- 
tions. Altho GoUtmddC dismissed him as a “freak 
of nature, ” 'Rimbapd^s gepius has been appre- 
ciated -by a' few.dii-^eVery- Succeeding generation. 

The most pfohiinent^ poet'Un Italy during the 
last half of the nineteenth -century was Giosue 
Carducei. He owned his* debt to the Italiar 
classics, from which he believed the intellectual 
heritage of Italy shotdd develop. He detested 
romanticism as a foreign importation. His lyrics, 
especially those in Levia Gravia and Odi Bar- 
hare, express his opinions and prejudices con- 
cerning politics and religion. His poetry is severe 
in form, for he was a classicist disdaining the 
facility and sentimentality of his immediate 
predecessors. 

In the literatures of northern Europe no poet 
attained particular distinction during this 
period except the Danish writer, Holger Henrik 
Drachmann. His chief interest was marine life, 
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■whicli lie liad painted before be "wrote bis poeins 
about sailors and fisbermen. As be never; ceaked 
to study tbe sea at first band, bis poetry i^ reaU 
istic and "vdgorous. ■ ; , , , - ' ' 

As tbe nineteentb century- dr e"w to .a. close,- 
poetry became more and more impressionistic: 
Tbe Preneb poets "wbo succeeded ‘tbe Symbolists ' 
and tbe f ollo-wers , of Oscar. _ -ib England 
proudly called themselves tbe'-Decadents., They 
"were primarily concerned -mtb-.tbe' expression of 
their o"wti personalities -and^sefisibilities. They 
wrote for tbemselvesp- caring -Aittle ‘"wbetber or 
not tbe "world -was interested in their re-velations. 
As these -ivere sQuie-wbat' astounding, ' 'the Le- 
tadents gained a notorious popularity for a time. 
But their "work is^tbo morbid and "too artificial 
to have a nermanent anneal. 



XXXII 

CONTEMPORARY POETRY 

'..The mbst striking fact concerning the recent 
poetic revival is that several poets have become 
best sellers'; -The. -reasons for this success are 
threefold, In-the^first place, contemporary poets 
Virite naturally, -avpididg stilted phraseology and 
■difficult' sSymboii^r Tkey ,niake a definite at- 
tempt, to be cle^. and^. exact. in expression even 
■wheir they employ 'figurative: language. Then, 
they treati- their'; subjects realistically, whether 
they chPose thena 'froni: contemporary life or 
from the past. Finally, they Have reflected the 
modern spirit of restlessness in their freedom 
from aU conventional restraints: They consider 
any theme and any form suitable' fo.r poetry. 
Hence the twentieth-century poets have brought 
new vitality to their art. 

These new theories, however, had very little 
effect upon some poets, who continued to write 
in the older manner. Altho the major portion of 
Thomas Hardy’s poetry was published after 
1900, it is in some respects more Victorian than 
his later novels. The same note of sadness recurs 
again and again. Hardy finds the misery suffered 
by man inexplicable; God seems indifferent to 
humanity. He is a philosophical poet pondering 
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upon tbe littleness of man. His great epic drama 
in one hundred and thirty scenes, .The Dymsts, 
portrays the struggle against the Immanent 
IVill. The enormous amount of detail Irequcntly 
destroys the smoothness and wealcehs the dra- 
matic power of his verse. ^ ' 

■Wliile Hardy observed modern life philosophi- 
cally, John Masefield actively ,p'a‘rticipated in it. 
He says in Biography: . .•••.r, . 

By many waters and: on- -many' ways'"' 

I have known golden , instants- and bright days. 

IVhen he was working in a carpet factory in 
Yonkers, he read Chaucer’s JParlcincnf of Fonlcs 
and decided to faceome a poet. Like his master, 
he is a poet of action with considerable narrative 
and dramatic ability. The sea, rural life, and 
the unfortunate are his main themes. He states 
his purpose thus; “I desire to interpret life 
both by reflecting it as it appears and by por- 
traying its outcome.” He accomplished this aim 
by viA'id scenes and impressive contrasts, espe- 
cially in the narrative poems: The Evcrla.^iing 
Mercy, The Widow i?i the Bye-Strcct, Datthcr, 
and Reynard ihc Fox. Masefield has also retold 
the Arthurian legends in Tristan and holt and 
Midsu7n7ncr Nigtit. Altlio the.se ver.sions do not 
have the majesty of the old poetry, they are ad- 
mirable for their directness. At least he doe.s not 
modernize the characters in Tennysonian fash- 
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ion:. Masefield’s worst faults are Ms diffusenesS 
. and. overemphasis on coarseness. He would be a 
■greater pbet if he .were more restrained and care- 
/fiil. Yet.-he Jias served his art well by maldng 
poetry. pbpMar through his treatment of life 
as it is. ' ' 

• Another. ‘writer who has advanced the cause 
,of poetry, is-.^ Alfred, Noyes. He believes that 
poetry .'will- ‘d'oniihate' the future as religion has 
domihated^the past ■a'nd '.’as science is dominat- 
ing the' present. i_Ndyes bas;;a rare understand- 
ing of. humahAinotions, .to ‘which he appeals by 
his sthries .of;' Adventure -and .loyalty. He has 
recreated 'the 'Elizabethhh’ period in Drake and 
Tales of th6 Mermaid raver«.''..His ballads are ac 
spirited as their fifteenth-ceu'ffijry models. To 
his contemporaries he exclaims 0, you have 
sung a new song, hut I will sing an old.” He 
criticizes modern life for its lach of the spiritual 
element and preaches an optimistic faith. Per- 
haps he becomes too argumentative and senti- 
mental about the past, but he is a very salutary 
Voice. Furthermore, his long musical lines have 
caused many readers to appreciate poetry. 

Ireland’s greatest poet, "William Butler Yeats, 
also found his inspiration in the past. The mys- 
terious elements of the Irish legends exerted a 
powerful attraction for him. Mysticism is the 
chief quality of his o'wn lyrics, vaguely express- 
ing in beautiful language his disappointment 
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and longing. He stands aloof . from modern life, 
because it offers so little that .-satisfies Mm. All. 
the poets of the. Celtic Renaissance’ bave tHs 
longing for a more spiritnal'' woHd. .’“ A. E.'^ 
(George W. Russell) turned ’tp” Eastern Phi- 
losophy, and James Stephens to -the simple life 
of children and peasants. They are often Sad 
because they are out ofi tupth'-with' their time. , 
An English mystic,. (Walter d'e- la '.Mare, : has 
stressed the unseen_^btld; for ‘’^’■what we see and 
hear is only the .Smallest -fraction of ‘Wha-t is.” 
In this world,- peopled by ' his| limagination, he 
obtains peace of mind(;He describes simply and 
directly his adventures in .his dreamland. 

These few poets may be'eonsidered representa- 
tive of modern ..English poetry. Several others, 
like Robert Bridges, A, B. Housman, W. H. 
Davies, 'W. W. Gibson, and Siegfried Sassoon, 
have gained more than passing attention. Their 
best work can be found in the numerous antholo- 
gies of contemporary poetry. 

Ed-win Arlington Robinson's Tristram has 
been praised as the finest poem written in 
America. It brought him general recognition and 
caused readers to investigate his other poetry. 
They discovered that he was a descendant of 
Browning both in his philosophy and in his 
treatment of his themes. His characters are fre- 
quently failures in the eyes of the world, but 
from their experiences they have learned valu- 
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able .lessons, .-wMcli give them an eseeptional 
understanding., .of .life. Robinson is sometimes 
obscure rbecause jhe uses An: indirect method and 
concentrates .-on., essentials. He is an objective 
writer of great -restraint. . Consequently Ms 
analytical Studies .of individuals, whether they 
are taken from,..Tilbury Town or the Arthurian 
legends, are.sincereljr profound. Because of his 
severity he has .been .called gloomy and cynical. 
He replies' ito. this criticism-: "The world is not 
a 'prison RonSe,’ but a '.kindV of spiritual kinder- 
garten, where' miliioris of bemldered infants are 
trying. tp'sp.ell Go(I..'wifh-fhe wr'ofig blocks.” 

Disregarding. this . intellectual * confusion, 
Robert ..Frost has dramiatically depicted the 
3very-day life of the .Ne-w '-lingland farmers. 
North of Boston and New licnnpshire contain 
realistic stories told in- the common speech with- 
out any poetic figures. In his attitude toward 
nature he resembles Wordsworth, for he inter- 
prets -with deep insight the manifestations of 
his rural en'vironment. Frost is a very careful 
artist, writing with great reserve and concen- 
tration. TTis latest volume, West Running Brook, 
is, like his first, A Boy’s Will, subjective and 
lyrical. 

One of Frost’s early admirers was Amy 
Lowell, the leader of the Imagists. Besides writ- 
ing poetry, she has explained the aims which 
have governed these poets. They are to use the 
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exact word, to create new rliytlims;*,suitable for 
expressing new moods, to.' cliobse'.frfeely any 
theme, to present an imagej. and to write clearly 
and concretely. When thei:. conventional forms 
hampered them, they .used 'free verse or poly- 
phonic prose, based principally., upon a rhyth- 
mical combination of- all. Ibb. poetic methods of 
expression. Miss .Lowell ^poetry -'has .intensity 
and color. Sbe ,is coneerned -primarily .with the 
vivid impressions 'jnade.''.uppn the 'senses by the 
external world. He.r^ own remark about, her 
poetry, “I glare,”' is an excellent' description. 
Professor LowOs has, collected the ■most; charac- 
teristic poems from her eleven volunibs under 
the title, Selected Poems of Ami) Lowell. By her 
critical papers She gained for American poetry 
serious, consideration both at home and in Eng- 
land. She also 'introduced the younger French 
poets to American 'readers. 

In one of these papers she referred to John 
Gould Fletcher as a “virtuoso of words.” By 
colorful words and phrases Fletcher tries to 
interpret his moods. One group of poems in 
Goilins and Pagodas he has called color sym- 
phonies. He allows his imagination free rein, 
describing with no attempt at selection what- 
ever it presents to him. The result often confuses 
the reader, because the words do not have the 
same significance for him as they had for the 
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poet. FletoEer. has experimented with Japanese 
verse f orms’to obtain bis suggestive effects. 

. Some ; of . tlxe^ most original American poetry 
has been the'^brk ..'of three poets from Illinois. 
When Edgar. Ee.e- .Masters’s Spoon River An- 
thology appearedrirt 1915, it attracted immediate 
attention by its" frdhkaess and cynicism. The 214 
epitaphs concisely revealed the tragedies residt- 
ing from hypocrisyj h'at6, ,gree(^ and lust in the 
life of a village;. Masters is concerned about how 
modern idea's are affecting American civilization. 
He- designated' Dowesdoy , Boole- as a "census 
spiritual -taken 'of our 'America.’’ He' pessimisti- 
cally concludes that the age: is one of hopeless 
confusion and waste. ; Yet- he' has some hope for 
the future because manldnd m always "climb- 
ing to the light.” Masters’s narrative. poetry fre- 
quently becomes so verbose and argumentative 
that it is extremely prosaic as well as boring. 
When he draws a character Or suggests a story 
in a few lines, he is much, more impressive, for 
he has little chance to philosophize. 

Carl Sandburg is a propagandist, shouting 
about the injustices which modern methods have 
brought. He always sides with the under dog 
and with the worker against the capitalist. What 
he saw during his years as a laborer in towns or 
in the wheatfields he has powerfully recorded in 
Chicago Poems, CornhusJeers, and Smoke and 
Steel. He uses colloquialisms and slang to give 
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liis poems a realistic atmospliere. He carries on 
a campaign against cruelty ■with, the ardor of a’ 
reformer. Occasionally he speaks in a more re- , 
strained voice — ^when he ■ -writes lyrics about 
nature. But he is primarily th? “laureate of 
industrial America.” 

Altho Vachel .Lindsay .has- also attacked the 
e-vdls of contemporary American life, he has- 
chosen as his chief "mission the spreading of a 
gospel of beauty. On--: several, -walking tours he 
read his poems in the -villages where he^Stopped, 
because he believes, that .“men may rb.d trans- 
formed by their, imaginations.” He 'haa- given 
directions .cohcernihg how his poems are- to be 
sung or chanted, since he "writes for the ear. 
Sound, therefore, plays an important part in his 
poetry, the effect of which can only be ade- 
(Juately obtained by xeading it aloud. When he 
carries his method- to the extreme, he becomes 
extravagantly melodramatic or sentimental. Such 
poems, however, as- General 'William Booth En- 
ters into Heaven, Congo, and the negro sermons 
produce a powerful effect if they are read prop- 
erly. Lindsay has also -written some very fine 
lyrics about the western mountains. 

For the younger American poets, among whom 
are Ezra Pound, Hilda Doolittle, Conrad Aiken, 
William Eose Benet, T. S. Eliot, and Edna St. 
Vincent kGHay the reader may consult Louis 
Untermeyer’s Modern American Poetry. Ade- 
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quate selections from their works are also given 
in several other anthologies. Within recent years 
contemporary American poetry has received 
much favorable comment because it has assumed 
a distinct ihdividuality; How justified the en- 
thusiastic praise has been, it is difficult to deter- 
mine. Originality alone does not iasure greatness. 

In the use of free .yerserand polyphonic prose 
the American poet's were'fqllowing the French. 
Altho Henri- de Regnier used free verse at times, 
he had^an inclination for the 'Classical perfec- 
tion of 'form.- In some ways he is more akin to 
the Parnassians than- to the ■ Symbolists. Yet he 
is modern in spirit despite 'his, devotion to an- 
tiquity. In his lyrics, he •writes^'i^te personally 
but still philosophically. , ‘'■ 

Free verse was the most sui^ble form for the 
vivid descriptions of the Belgian poet,' jSmile 
Ferhaeren. He resembles Walt ■'^^itman m Ms 
treatment of the changes brought by the new 
industrial processes. He realized that the town 
with its factories was encroaching upon the coun- 
try. He has painted realistic pictures of Belgian 
life before the war, but has colored them with 
his own imaginative vision. Verhaeren is vigor- 
ous. both in language and in thought, for he is a 
poet of action. 

The rhythmical prose used by Paul Port for 
his Ballades frangaises was the source from 
which the American Imagists derived their poly- 
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phonic prose. In this style Port has drawn ex- 
cellent portraits raiiging . from Louis XI to 
Joffre. He tells his stories effectively, as he. knows 
how to create the proper emotional atmosphere, 
whether it be humorous or pathetic. Port’s deep 
love for nature, particularly the scenery aroimd 
Paris, is evident in the- descriptive passages of 
the poems. Unfortunately, his style has pre- ' 
vented him?from obtaining .general recognition 
even in Prance, altho he has been called the 
Prince of Poets in the present generation, ' ' 

Two other . contemporary Preheh, poets ’ are 
known at least by name outside of Prance,’ They 
are Paul Claudel, -the French Ambassador at 
Washington, and Paul VaRry, Claudel is a re- 
l igious poet, preaching the Christian doctrine of 
self-forgetfulness. Within his scope he takes the 
whole universe and all time, past and present. 
Prom '^sehyltts and the English lyric poets he 
has learned an exalted style, which is rare in 
French poetry. A French critic characterizes 
his verse as “the most grandiose lyrical trans- 
port of our literature.” In 1921 Valery was 
voted the foremost poet in modern French litera- ' 
ture by the readers of the review La Connais- 
sance. He deals with the problem of the tmi- 
versal mind, choosing Leonardo da Vinci as his 
guide. He is a philosophical and intellectual 
poet, who writes mainly in the classical forms 
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because he' believes that “the greatest liberty- 
springs from the greatest rigor.” 

. The other European literatures have had a 
similar re-vival of poetry dTiring the last t-wenty- 
five years. In Italy 'Griovanni Pascoli succeeded 
Carducci and 'vrrote intensely personal poems 
about his distressing experiences. His poetry is 
• filled -with the minute- details -which attract a 
child. He. declares that the poet’s world is the 
child’s -world, of external objects. Thus he has 
depicted veryvrealistically the scenes of every- 
day lifej- from ; the opening of the shutters at 
da-wn to^the closing of them for the night. The 
younger Italian poets have ■written- the “ne-w” 
poetry after the manner of the French and 
English poets. Their use of conversational lan- 
guage has been revolutionary, for Italian poetry 
has long been dominated by a poetic vocabulary. 

Spanish and Russian contemporary poetry has 
not been very extensively translated; because its 
effect depends so largely upon the. use, of exact 
-words and musical language. But from the 
studies of these literatures we may conclude that 
their poets have considered any subject suitable 
for poetry and have introduced new rhythms 
and a more natural vocabulary. The most promi- 
nent Spanish poet, Juan Ramon Jimenez, has a 
particular fondness for sound and color. He is an 
impressionist, who finds in nature a reflection of 
his moods. Of Alexander Blok, the most impor- 
123S-2 
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taut figure among reefent Eussian poets, Prince 
Mirsky ‘says: “But ‘great tho he is, he is also, 
most certainly ah unhealthy and morbid poet, 
the greatest and most typical of ,a generation 
whose best sons were stricken -mth despair and 
incapable of overcoming their pessimism except 
by losing themselves in a dangerous and am- 
biguous mysticism, or . by; intoxicating them- 
selves in a passionate whirlwind.” 

Unaffected by aU these modern movements, 
Karl Spitteler, the Swiss poet, -.wrote a long epic 
about, the Greek gods. When- his Olympian 
Spring was published in 1910, he was praised 
as “the greatest. German poet since Goethe” and 
compared with Homer and Milton. He has made 
the inhabitants' of Olympus live again for the 
modern reader. Furthermore, his poem has the 
grand style suitable to his subject. In his book 
of ^says, Laughing Truth, he has told the secret 
of his success. It is unremitting industry. 

"What Spitteler has to say about the future of 
poetry suggests that this noblest means of man ’s 
expression may attain even greater heights. ‘ ‘ If 
my hopes do not deceive me, the world may one 
day, in favorable auspices, witness the spectacle 
of poets who will rival the fertility of the great 
painters and composers.” The attention accorded 
to contemporary poetry should encourage yoimg 
poets to accept this challenge. 
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, eastern literature 

The ideals and farms of the Eastern litera' 
tures are so dillerent from those of the West that 
a brief consideration" of.'them has been reserved 
for a separate chapter. All the great religions 
have come from the East, and thec^ miters of 
that part of the . world are generally philosoph- 
ical and. Often mystical. Contemplation and medi- 
tation rOeeive a greater emphasis ’ than active 
participation in affairs. The tales teach ethical 
lessons, and the poetry expresses longing for a 
peaceful existence. The Easterner has always 
been conscious of the unseen world, -manifesta- 
tions of which he has formd in nature as well as 
in his own soul. • 

After the eighteenth-century European au- 
thors became acquainted with these literatures, 
scholars made translations of the more famous 
books, such as the Arabian Nights. Not until the 
last fifty years, however, have extensive studies 
of them been made. The political importance of 
the Far East -within the last decade has greatly 
increased the interest in Oriental ideas. To 
understand these peoples we must know their 
writings, dating from the time when Western 
civilization was in its infancy. 
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The book whiehlhas niqst profoundly influx- 
eneed this civilizatibn and' inspired ^ore great 
music, art, and literature; than anyj^. other one 
volume was produced during several/jeenturies 
in Palestine. It is the Bible. The Old’^Testament 
was written originally; in -Hebiiew andtthe New 
Testament in Greek. The'first part, together with, 
the Apocrypha not included, ih. the Protestant 
Bible, records the legends, laws, history, proph- 
ecy, customs, proverbs, and ' poetry of the 
ancient Jews from the creation to the. time of 
Christ. The secohd contains four versions of the 
life of Christ, an account of the early church, 
twenty-one letters ascribed to Paul, Peter, and 
John, and The' Revelation, a vision of the second 
coming of Christ. Because the Bible has been 
for nineteen, hundred years the religious text- 
book for Christianity, its stories and teachings 
are so well known that no comment concerning 
them is necessary. Its phrases have become the 
common property of aU nations, so that persons 
who seldom read the Bible quote from it without 
knowing the source of their words. Fortunately 
for us, an English translation was made by 
seventy scholars during the reign of James I, 
when the English language possessed the qual- 
ities suitable for reproducing the ~ dignity \and 
sonorous beauty of the original. Modem trans- 
lations may be more accurate, but they ndU 
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Aeyer 'sTirpass ifie aiRhom^d version in faitMul- 
ness to tiie spirit. . , -.-'O. . 

Eeverefrce for the Bible; as an inspired book 
has preyeSted.many from considering it as they 
would dmer literature. -Some passages, like the 
genealogies, are :',extremeby' dull ; others are mas- 
terpieces' in characterization and dramatic nar- 
rative, such as .the hook ,of Job ; V7hile the poetry 
of the Psalms and Song of Songs attains at times 
the most exalted' emotional, expression.' 

The laws and customs given in the Old Testa- 
ment are explained in the Tdlmndi The rabbis 
who -nrote this book have also included many 
traditions handed down orally from’ the time of 
Moses. Its twenty volumes are, therefore, a com- 
plete exposition of Judaism. A large portion of 
Jewish literature has been devoted to a scholarly 
interpretation of its teachings. 

The doctrines of Mohammedanism were col- 
lected by the founder’s disciples in the Koran, 
written in Arabic. Mohammed was supposed to 
have dictated at various times these revelations 
from heaven. Carlyle praised the Koran for its 
sincerity but criticized it as “a wearisome con- 
fused jumble.” The endless repetitions make 
even the narrative sections very tedious reading. 

'All Arabian literature, however, is not so seri- 
ous or didactic. The English title — The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment — vindicates the chief qual- 
ity of The Thousand and One Nights. The stories 
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told by Scbeberezade to save ber bead bave de- 
lighted many readers' by tbeir bumor, variety, 
and suspense. “Ali Baba and tbe Forty 
Thieves,” “Tbe Adventures of Sinbad,” “Alad- 
din and His Lamp,”; and the experiences of tbe 
good Caliph, Haroun-Ai-Rasebid, still retain 
tbeir magical charm for adults- as weU as for 
children. The Arabian ^Nights gives a colorful 
and detailed picture of life in tbe Orient. 

Some of Scbeberezade’s tales bad their origin 
in Persian folk-lore. About 1000 a. d. Firdusi 
brought together these legends in bis very long 
epic, Shahhama or Book of Kings. Prom this 
poem Matthew Arnold took tbe material for 
Sohrab and Bustum. English readers bave also 
become acquainted with Persian lyric poetry 
through FitzGerald’s adaptation of the Bubai- 
gat, already mentioned in a previous chapter, 
and Edwin Arnold’s version of part of Saadi’s 
Gulistdn (Bose-Garden) . More recently Saadi’s 
Bustdn (Fruit-Garden) and the more joyous 
poetry of Hafiz have been translated. The phil- 
osophical element in Persian poetry never -be- 
comes profound enough to detract from its sensu- 
ous beauty. 

Edwin Arnold also directed attention to the 
Hindu philosophy by his Light of Asia, which 
deals with the life and teachings of Buddha. 
Since Buddha’s time, about five hundred years 
before Christ, the literature of India has been 
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greatly influenced by Ms doctrines, based on the. 
brotherhood of man. But . in Sanskrit there ex- 
ists a much older literature dating from 1500 
B. c. The religious precepts of the Rig-Yeda and 
the later vedas have, never been "wholly super- 
seded as guides -for 'conduct. About 300 b. c. 
the national epics, -the Mahaihdrata and the 
Rdmdyana, "wefb composed. Like aU Oriental 
epics, they are filled -with strange and exag- 
gerated but often very impressive episodes. The 
drama is represented in Sanskrit literature by 
the Sakuntala, the chief work of Kalidasa. It 
has recently been published in' E'^reryman’a 
Library. 

The Western mind has found the literatures 
of China and Japan even more difBcult to under- 
stand and appreciate. The elusive quality of the 
Chinese lyrics and the mysticism of Oriental 
philosophy appeal chiefly to a contemplative 
people. The Western world has been too much 
in a hurry to sympathize "with the calm attitude 
of such teachers as Confucius. In the fifth cen- 
tury B. c. this great sage preached moderation 
and humility "with the purpose of sho-wing people 
how to live peaceably with their neighbors. His 
disciples "wrote do"wn Ms sayings, which became 
the basis for the Chinese classics. Confucius also 
rendered a valuable service to Chinese literature 
by collecting the ancient poetry. 

The golden age of Chinese poetry was the 
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eigLth century a. d.,' -wlien Li Poj Tu:Fuj and 
Po Chu-i -wrote .tiieir exquisite Ijrries. Transla- 
tions from these have been made by Arthur 
Waley in The Temple and by Witter Bynner. 
They have the qualities “we have come to asso- 
ciate -with Chinese porcelains .and ivories. With 
a delicate touch the Chihese ■•poets convey the 
mysteries and beauties of nature. 

The classics in Japanese literature -were de- 
rived from China, but the lyrics reflect the 
spirit of the land of flo-wers. The poets evolved 
'cwo simple forms, the tanka, containing five 
lines and- thirty-one syllables, and the hokku, 
consisting of three lines and seventeen syllables. 
Lafcadio Hearn, -who -wrote several books about 
Japan and translated some of its poetry in his 
Japanese Lyrics, says: “The Japanese poem 
seems to me exactly the Japanese colored print 
in -words — ^nothing much more.” The t-wo most 
important poets, Hitomaro and Akahito, lived in- 
the eighth century. The American poet, John 
Gould Fletcher, has imitated them -with con- 
siderable success in J apanese Prints. 

Japan has also a national drama, the No. 
These plays treat historical themes in a digni- 
fied manner and have brought fame to several 
actors. They have, ho-wever, been forced to share 
their popularity -with the realistic plays based 
on Japanese life. A fe-w years ago Arthur Waley 
began the translation of an extremely long novel, 
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writt^. by a .‘woman named Mnrasasld about 
1000 A. D. It is a detailed account of the love 
affairs of Prince Genji and gives an intimate 
picture of court life. Since Japan has assumed 
a prominent place in contemporary affairs, she 
may have a literaxy revival equaling in impor- 
tance that of the.-., eighth to tenth centuries but 
very different from it. 

The various agencies -which are bringing all 
parts of the -world nearer together are bound to 
have an effect upon literature. They facilitate 
the interchange of ideas; they permit -more ex- 
tensive travel; and they create a nipfe -wide- 
spread interest iu other peoples. These ne-w con- 
ditions do not necessarily mean that literature 
-will become international. Authors -will probably 
stni obtain their inspiration from their national 
cultures, but they -will have a broader outlook. 
Furthermore, they will be encouraged by the 
possibility of reaching a much larger aiidience. 
The numerous translations in all languages indi- 
cate that -within recent years the demand for 
books from foreign literatures has greatly in- 
creased. It is significant that Bernard Shaw’s 
latest play. The Apple Cart, was first performed 
in Warsaw, Poland. Eastern literature is also 
receiving its share of the general attention. This 
universal interest is gratifying because a mutual 
appreciation of their literatures will bring a bet- 
ter rmderstanding between nations and races. 
l2iX\ 
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